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A MAKE-SHIFT. 

" What, mademoiselle ! you are seventeen, and I five 
years older, and you think me too young ! " 

" Yes, Monsieur Ludovic ; because if you were ten 
or even twelve, instead of five years, older than I, in 
place of the salary of fifteen hundred francs which you 
receive as a clerk at the Hotel de Ville, no doubt you 
would have two, three, or four thousand, which would 
enable us to marry, and have something better than 
soldiers' fare to eat when we begin housekeeping." 

"But I am not ambitious, and if you only love me." 

"Yes, you are ambitious, because you wish me to 
love you ; and it would be worse if you were not, for 
you would always be content witli your fifteen hundred 
francs." 

"But I expect a gratuity of one hundred and fifty 
francs at the end of the year : besides, at times I can 
take home extra work. The prefect of the Seine will 
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give a ball in a fortnight ; and, if I am willing to address 
the invitations, I can have additional pay, — three francs 
a hundred." 

" Write invitations ! why not also leave them at the 
houses ? " 

" Well, I would even do that if it would hasten our 
marriage." 

These were the concluding words of a conversation 
held at No. 126, Rue St. Antoine, in the parlor of 
low-studded apartments on the fourth story. Six small 
chairs and two arm-chairs covered with green rep with 
Algerine stripes, and soiled by use, seemed to be receiv- 
ing orders from a large lounge also covered with the 
same material, and whose frail legs retreated behind 
flounces skilfully ruffled to conceal probable mysteries 
in the background. The dingy look of the apartments 
gave evidence that they had been occupied many years ; 
and, in fact, Antoinette Alibert, who was afraid of 
having too young a husband, was a child of the old age, 
or what might be called the decrepitude, of M. Alibert, 
a professor of philosophy in the Charlemagne College, 
a man deeply versed in the ego and non-ego of meta- 
physics, and able to recite in society the complete 
works of Maine de Biran. 

At eight years Antoinette already ruled the house- 
hold ; and the maids who were impudent to the mother, 
an excellent woman and a native of Strasbourg, tanned 
to a deep brown by the cultivation of hops, dared ijot 
open their lips before the daughter. By her great- 
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grandmother, who was a native of Baden, a sixteenth 
part of the blood in her veins was German. Did this 
fraction, difficult to trace in reckoning the family alli- 
^ances, have a perceptible influence on the character of 
Antoinette ? The fact is, that when she was " hardly as 
big as twopenny-worth of butter," to use her mother's 
favorite expression, she was remarkable for her prac- 
tical good sense, which was really premature. 

At the age when little girls are cutting dressfes for 
china dolls, she already was aware that she would 
never be pretty, and began to ponder how to substitute 
for physical advantages seductive influences of another, 
or rather of several other kinds. 

She devoted herself first to German, then Italian, 
then English ; not in order to read Goethe or Tasso or 
Byron, but because .she wished it to be said of her 
when she entered a drawing-room, — 

" You see that young lady : would you believe it "i she 
knows three languages." 

One can scarcely comprehend the marvellous effect 
generally produced by the words, "She knows three 
languages," on persons who know only their own, and 
that almost always imperfectly. 

It was unnecessary to take notice of the mouth in 
which the teeth were already beginning to decay, or of 
the nose whose nostrils, somewhat d la Roquelaure^ 
turned up in a very inharmonious manner. Her small, 
light-gray eyes, sheltered under a projecting forehead^ 
darted deep flashes that startled rather than chsg^neA ' 
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Her hair, which was bushy, and grew very low on the 
forehead, was of a light but dingy hue. She made 
up for her deficiencies, however, by her figure, to 
which she tried to give all kinds of graceful curves. 
She practised fof a long while the correct movement 
to give her skirt and figure when she rose from her 
chair or entered a room, so that, although her appear- 
ance as to details was inferior, she was saved by the 
general effect. 

The day she was sixteen she said to herself, with 
true German phlegm, — 

" I have a great deal yet to do : I have no wish to be 
an old maid. I must look out for a husband, not fgr the 
present, but in the possible event of the tumbling of 
my castles." She wished to have at her commtind a man 
whom she could reserve to fall back upon, in order to 
avoid growing old in that celibacy which is the glory of 
priests and the reproach of women ; to have the man 
of her choice desirable enough not to cause her to 
blush for him, sufficiently in love to make certain that 
he would not, some fine morning, desert the holy cause 
of matrimony for some common liaison^ and to bring 
him to so docile a state that he would innocently 
accept the r6le of a make-shift, and wait like a sen- 
tinel till she came to relieve him from his post with 
the enchanting words, "Here is my hand." Such 
was the ground-plan, the section, and the elevatioii- 
of the castle she was trying to feuiM ;* and sucT\ also 
was the difficulty in the way of successfully erect- 
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ing the scaffolding. She would seek a man who was 
rich, handsome, young, and bright. If she could not 
find him, she would be satisfied with one who was 
young, rich, and handsome, though stupid. If she 
could X not get such a good bargain, she would be con- 
tent with a husband who was simply rich arid young ; 
arid next, one who was rich only, old age being some- 
times agreeable. Finally, all these combinations fail- 
ing, she would fall back on some obscure being, though 
he were ugly and poor, provided he could give her the 
right to be called madame. After this she would see 
what else she could do. 

But this husband would purchase his happiness, only 
with the submission of a negro slave, and the patience 
of a Chinaman. He would be compelled to have his 
marriage every time indefinitely postponed, and without 
protesting to accept every excuse for protracted delays. 
This situation, which M* Alibert would have unhesi* 
tatingly qualified as subjective, required a sum total of 
qualities, including a degree of passion and an amount 
of patience, very rare in the youth of our day. To find 
this improbable perfect husband, Antoinette conscien- 
tiously employed six whole months. 

During this interval she did not meet a young' man, 
either on the stairs or in the street, without sending 
him one of those analytical looks peculiar to Parisian 
women. 

But how many^of these planned encounters proved 
failures! How many glances were invested at a loss ! 
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How many marriageable men were vainly expected! 
How many rings of the bell made her start for noth- 
ing, when only the laundress appeared bringing home 
the linen, or the butcher leaving the dinner, or the 
concierge coming to forbid them to shake carpets out 
of the windows ! 

She discovered that the rare bird for which she went 
hunting every morning was within her reach, and in 
her own house, in the person of young Ludovic For- 
nerot, aged twenty-one years and six months, a clerk 
himself and the son of a clerk, and having a room on 
the same landing as the Alibert family. The first time 
Antoinette spoke to him was one day when the post- 
man left at the Fornerots a letter intended for the 
Aliberts. She was the only one at home, and, hearing 
a mysterious scratching at the door, opened it, and 
found facing her a tall youth with a pale complexion 
inclining to red, and in whom she at first noticed only 
prominent blue eyes, round as the globe of a lamp. 

After this sudden apparition, Antoinette felt that 
she at last had what she ■ required. A man with such 
round blue eyes must have something in his nature of 
the ox which is unresistingly led to slaughter ; and thus 
she would lead him to the altar. It would be almost 
the same thing. 

She received the ingenuous Ludovic with an effusion 
of thanks, as if the fact of restoring to his neighbors 
a letter which did not belong to him, and could in no 
way interest him, were one of the most glorious deeds 
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in modem history. Starting with this act of noble 
epistolary honesty, she laid her plans to be caught 
almost every day in morning dress at the exact mo- 
ment he left his room to go to his office. She ran 
against him as she passed, and then fled by the half- 
open door with the cry of a Diana at the bath. 'At 
the sixth cry young Fomerot began to feel thoroughly 
vanquished, and at the eighth he surrendered. 

For two years he had pretty well worn out his 
round blue eyes over the official paper which he had to 
blacken in virtue of his position as copying-clerk at 
the office for verifying the expenses of the commune. 
This kind of occupation was not of a nature to free 
him from the yoke of Antoinette, who for some time 
had cleverly managed to grant him a few moments' 
conversation on the landing-place as a reward for his 
daily labor. 

If, like so many other state clerks, he had left hi$ 
office before the regular hour, he would not have met 
his neighbor at her post ; for, just as the clock struck 
five, she opened her door a little way, and stepped out 
to look over the banisters, as if she wished to remind 
him that he ought at that moment to be ascending the 
stairs. 

One day their hands met, and Ludovic, as if eager 
to clear the situation, gave her a little of his biogra- 
phy. His father died a little more than two months 
after the payment of the retiring pension to which he 
was entitled as second clerk in the record offices of 
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the town where he had preceded his son on the great 
administrative high-road, which may lead to every 
thing, but usually leads to absolutely nothing. 

For several months the parents remained in ignor- 
ance of this flirtation begun on their common landing. 
Antoinette's mother left the old professor of the Charle- 
magne College a widower when their child was enter- 
ing her twelfth year, and was, through self-depend- 
ence, developing her own character. Her father con- 
scientiously explained to his pupils the method of 
Descartes, but neglected to apply any method what- 
ever to the education of his daughter, who quickly 
became accustomed to educate herself, independent of 
him, mentally repeating like Medea of old, — 

" Myself say I, and that is enough," without reflect- 
ing that it may sometimes be more than enough. 

But, in proportion as Antoinette had lived apart 
from the bookish atmosphere of her father, Ludovic 
had, until now, grown up austerely tied to the petti- 
coats of his mother, from whom it was his filial habit 
to cbnceal nothing. He would have thought himself 
guilty of " something criminal in keeping silent' a fort- 
night longer in regard to the sweet but serious senti- 
ment which drew him every morning as the clock 
struck nine, and every evening at five, to Mile. Alibert. 

On hearing the story of this tove-making on the 
stairs, Mdme. Fornerot repressed a strong inclination 
to cry ; for she was rather jealous of the apron-string 
affection of her Ludovic, it having been her dream 
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not to allow him to emancipate himself until he had 
reached the steady age of seventy-four. She thought^ 
that to fall in love like this at twenty-two was begin- 
ning terribly young, and, therefore, thoroughly entered 
into Antoinette's plans in regard to moderating the 
matrimonial ardor of the impatient Ludovic. She re- 
marked to him, that to offer his small salary to a young 
girl who, like most — nay, let us say all — young girls, 
must love dress, was a singular way to prove it. It 
was very much more reasonable to wait until he should 
attain the enviable title of head-clerk, and the dazzling 
sum of two thousand four hundred francs a year, before 
entering upon the ceremony. Meanwhile he would 
see her constantly, as they were next-door neighbors. 
What more could he desire t 

He would have died a hundred times in the most 
horrible torments, rather than confess what more he 
desired. 

But Mile. Alibert was not the kind of girl to allow 
herself to be followed about by this gentleman. When 
she was firmly convinced that he was riveted to her 
chariot without the possibility of an escape, and that 
on every occasion she would find this pis-allery this 
make-shift, whom she wpuld keep to slake her thirst 
like a bon-ckrMen pear, she pitilessly put him on an 
allowance of four hours a week, — one on Monday even- 
ing, another on Wednesday, one on Friday between 
six and seven, and one on Sunday between three and 
four ; the latter being sometimes prolonged, although 
not very often, by a walk on the Vincennes road. 
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The unhappy man, thus allowanced, begged for one 
more hour, in language that was at once respectful and 
beseeching; but he was refused with a good grace, 
which, however, did not lack firmness. 

"No, my friend," was Antoinette's reply. "Perhaps 
you would love me less if we were to see each other 
oftener." 

He assured her that he was ready to prove the con- 
trary, but she remained inflexible ; and when he re- 
turned home after this fruitless attempt, M. Alibert, 
had he not been so deaf, might have heard his daughter 
mutter between her teeth, — 

" Can't the simpleton leave us a moment in peace ? " 

Ludovic's confidence in Antoinette's loyalty bordered 
on feticism, and arose from several causes. In the first 
place, always on the watch for adventures which might 
influence her future, and incessantly prp-occupied with, 
as yet, vague ambitions that clashed in her brain, her 
eyes peering into the darkness around her, through 
which she sought a gleam of light, watching and listen- 
ing from morning until night, Mile. Alibert laughed 
only when it was impossible to do otherwise. By this 
he concluded that he would have a "serious wife." 
Now, with us this word expresses every thing, although 
perhaps it means nothing. A light woman deceives 
lightly ; a serious woman deceives seriously. That is 
the difference. 

But young Fornerot had another motive for his con- 
clusion, to him unanswerable : Antoinette was a Protes- 
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tant. The pious ones who are the ordinary comedians 
of Catholicism have so often been untrue to their vows 
of chastity, poverty, and humility, that no one is de- 
luded by them, even those who seem to be so. Protes- 
tanism, on the contrary, since the rigid laws of Calvin, 
has gained in public opinion such a reputation for strict 
morals, that, with many men, to marry a Protestant is 
thought equivalent to having an insurance on their 
honor. * -» 

People will recover from this ddusion. We merely 
mention that it still prevails. 

More than this : a large number of Frenchmen 
brought up in the Catholic faith imagine that Protes- 
tantism is a beginning of religious emancipation, and 
that the fact of taking communion with two emblems 
instead of one, makes them somewhat of free-thinkers. 

Ludovic felt a certain pride in entering this independ- 
ent path. He was certainly not a man to lose any of 
his rights, and he said to himself, that, the day when 
the religion of his fathers should crumble, he would 
have the right to affirm, — 

"I was in advance of my century in marrying a 
Protestant." 

Antoinette could therefore launch forth on the " broad 
ocean of life " sure of finding a sheltering port in case 
of tempest. She had, as it were, a husband in the sav- 
•ings bank, whom she would leave there while necessity 
did not force her to withdraw him. Whatever might 
happen thereafter, she had, like a wise general, made 
sure of her line of retreat. 
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And while Ludovic devoted himself to a vast amount 
of calligraphy, in the hope of finding favor with his 
superiors, and, surrounded with a fortification of green 
pamphlet-boxes, left off writing official calculations to 
plunge into amorous ones, reckoning the number of 
rooms he would have under his conjugal roof, and regu- 
lating in advance the household expenses, the woman 
to whom he was every day more irrevocably binding 
himself kept saying to herself, while she received him 
with a smile on her lips, — 

" Heaven save me from some day being forced to 
call myself Mme. Fornerot!" And then she added, 
" Yes, but if I do not call myself Mme. Fornerot, what 
shall I call myself ? *' 
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CHAPTER II. 
BEATING THE AIR. 

Having made the acquisition of Ludovic, and in- 
vested him at so much per cent in the mists of the 
future, Antoinette irhmediately set to work ; for, after 
having brought about this consolation-marriage, her 
only thought was how to escape from it. She re- 
proached herself for every lost hour, and never par- 
doned herself if an expedition or visit did not have for 
its aim a brilliant marriage. She made out for her 
exclusive persoual use a list of celebrated men whose 
social rank and claims to the consideration of their 
contemporaries were furnished her by Vapereau's Dic- 
tionary. Knowing that on the evenings of first per- 
formances the green-rooms of theatres were hot-beds of 
celebrities of every kind, she would give up a dozen 
plays where she might meet only small fry, for a single 
one of those solemn dramatic occasions where all kinds 
of reputations elbowed one another, from the banker, 
whose credit would become dishonored on 'change next 
month, to the author who entered the Academy last 
week. 

The best places at these literary festivals being dear 
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and generally taken, she bravely took her place in line 
from three o'clock iA the afternoon to seven in the 
evening, to wrest from the greedy ticket-agent two 
seats in the second gallery, which she would share 
with her father, whose exhaustion was extreme from 
standing four hours outside and remaining five hours 
at the play. 

Carefully hiding herself from the public during the 
acts, she dragged her father off to the lobbies during 
the entr'actesy and kept close behind some frequenter 
of first performances, and did not hesitate to ask his 
name of the usher. She expected that chance would 
lead one of the chosen of fortune or glory to cast his 
eyes upon her, where they should remain fixed, as she 
was determined they should not wander from her to 
the floor. 

But the chance she hoped for did not favor her : 
gentlemen passed to and fro in the lobbies and by the 
boxes without appearing to have the remotest suspicion 
that she knew three languages. 

The salon of 1875 was, as usual, to open the ist of 
May. Antoinette held herself in readiness for the 
day ; but her father had his morning class, and in the 
afternoon two recitations which prevented his leaving. 
It was an opening like any other, only more important ; 
and Antoinette would not make the mistake of failing 
to be present. To the Palais de r Industrie she took the 
maid-of-all work, a stout Angevine, whom she trans- 
formed by some extraordinary means, but for this time 
only, into a kind of lady's-maid. 
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She lent her one of her dresses, and one of her hats, 
after removing the flowers, that she might not seem to 
be accompanied by "a friend," and imprisoned the 
sausage-like fingers of this kitchen-maid in a pair of 
gloves which pinched her like handcuffs ; then she set 
out first, keeping her attendant at the respectful regu- 
lation distance of three feet. 

Artistic criticism echoed from the studio had for a 
long while attracted attention to a still-life whose vivid 
coloring was enough to awaken the dead, and whose 
most remarkable feature was a lobster, whose claws 
stood out from the canvas in so realistic a manner 
that it frightened the ladies. 

Antoinette had provided herself with information 
about the author of this bright red painting. His 
name was Raynal ; he was hardly twenty-four ; and 
connoisseurs admitted to his studio before the exhibi- 
tion foresaw in him a future rival of VoUon. Antoinette 
ran up to the picture, without giving so much as a 
glance at any others which she passed. She had not 
come to waste her time. 

Raynal's canvas lighted the ceiling with a ruddy hue, 
while a stream of lovers of highly spiced painting were 
transfixed by its tropical glow. 

Antoinette mingled among the groups who were 
discussing this astounding work, and kept within sight 
of it. Towards three o'clock in the afternoon she saw 
a young man with long hair approach the famous 
lobster, in company with three others in his style, 
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whose noticeable ungainliness and full beards suffi- 
ciently betrayed them to be artists whose day had not 
yet come ; for the successful artist of to-day is more 
elegant, and more of a swell, than the most perfumed 
aristocrat. 

" Well, success is yours this time," was the remark 
addressed to the long-haired man by a tall, black-eyed 
youth whose hair was not much shorter. " Strange, to 
say, in your studio I did not like your work, but here 
all the others pale in its presence.** The person thus 
addressed did not answer, but was evidently swelling- 
with a triumph which in his modesty he had not ex- 
pected. He listened intently to the observations of 
appreciative by-standers, and looked around for the 
art-critics who would confirm his success by pointing 
out his work among so many thousand others. 

Antoinette leaned by his side for a moment on the 
railing which keeps spectators at a certain distance, 
and said in English to the maid, who looked only at 
the frames, — 

" If the artist is young, he has a promising future 
before him." 

The kitchen-maid, who was well versed only in the 
Angevine patois, was naturally unable to answer this 
observation, couched in a tongue unknown to her. 

Antoinette did not feel much disturbed at the em- 
barrassment of the unfortunate country-girl, and re- 
peated her remark in German this time, as if at a loss 
to know in what idiom she could best express her 
admiration. 
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Raynal, eager to catch every word that was spoken 
about his picture, looked at the young girl, and seemed 
disappointed at his inability to profit by a remark 
whose meaning was lost to him. 

Then she continued, in Italian, — 

" It is superb, but I do not quite like the napkin on 
which the other articles are grouped. It is altogether 
too coarse, and it has the appearance of not being 
clean." 

" Oh, yes ! " stammered the Angevine, overcome with 
confusion. 

Raynal had lived two years in Italy, and was greatly 
surprised at hearing pure Tuscan spoken by this lady, 
who a moment before had expressed herself in English. 
But he was greatly wounded in his honesty as an artist 
by a criticism which he thought unjust. Without ask- 
ing himself if his reply would reach the critic for whom 
it was intended, since be could not tell which was her 
native language, he muttered in French, — 

" It is not a napkin. It's a dish-cloth ; and a dish- 
cloth has a right to be coarse." 

He hurled this answer at her as a matter of con- 
science, being urged by the need which every man feels 
to defend himself against a sudden attack. But he did 
not suppose that he was understood by the young for- 
eigner, to whom the intricacies of the French language 
were probably unknown; and he was therefore quite 
astonished when she answered his argument in the 
most Parisian of accents : — 
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"Then, If it is a dish-cloth, the painter should not 
have given it a fringe. A dish-cloth is hemmed, not 
fringed." And, turning to her maid, she said to her in 
Italian, ^^ AndiatnOy^ which, to the world in general, 
means "Let us go," but, to the Angevine, had no 
meaning at all. 

There was something mysterious in this young girl, 
who boldly planted herself before a sensation picture, 
and judged it in her own way in four languages, speak- 
ing them with such fluency that it was difficult to tell 
which was her owrt. 

In spite of himself, and although wholly absorbed in 
his dibUtt as an exhibiter, Raynal turned round ; and for 
some time his eyes followed this tall young lady, cross- 
ing the rooms with her firm step, without seeming to 
notice that she was passing between rows of pictures, 
as if she had come for that particular one. 

That evening he told his friends that he had a bone 
to pick with a young lady with a tall, slight figure, who 
reproached him in four different idioms for having 
painted his dish-cloth with a fringe, instead of a hem. 

A few days later, as he chanced to be near the wall 
on which his picture was hung (it is always by chance 
that artists find themselves before their work), he again 
saw the unknown one, with her arm on the railing, 
noting, with a look as wise as searching, the beauties 
or defects of his still-life, which then was at the height 
of public favor. 

This time she was with an old man, who could be 
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only her father or grandfather. Raynal stopped near 
her, flattered, on the whole, by her persistently fixing 
her attention on his work, even though she might 
enamel her praises with some doubtful compliments. 

As he took his place by the side of the father and 
daughter, he slightly raised his hat, in a manner which 
might be taken for a bow. Antoinette bowed coldly, 
but graciously, and continued to give her father ex- 
planations about this glowing painting, whose warmth 
seemed to make him feel cold. 

" Do not speak too ill of my picture, mademoiselle," 
said Raynal gallantly. 

"If it did not please me, I should not come to look 
at it again," said Antoinette, without raising her eyes. 

"Remarks that are just are the most trying to an 
artist," observed Raynal, half smiling, half complaining. 
" Among those who look at a picture there are so few 
who see understandingly." 

And a conversation, purely artistic of course, was 
carried on between Raynal and the Aliberts, in which 
Antoinette's father several times quoted Maine de 
Biran, of whom the painter of still-life had never heard. 

In the course of the dialogue, he confessed himself 
the author of the picture under discussion, at which 
Antoinette affected extreme surprise. 

" And to think that I have allowed myself to make 
such ill-timed remarks about your masterpiece!" she 
exclaimed, with a deep blush. "Oh, dear! if I had 
only known ! But who could suppose that you would 
be the very person to hear them ? " 
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"Fortunately, if they were disagreeable, th^y were 
lost on the majority of the public ; for, if I am not mis- 
taken, they were made sometimes in German, some- 
times in English, and sometimes in Italian ; and the 
latter is the only one of these languages I know, and 
that not very well." 

"My daughter knows three languages," said the 
professor by way of corroboration. 

They then walked around the rooms, Raynal being 
stopped every few steps by artists whose pictures had 
been refused, and by those who had had them accepted ; 
and all proclaimed him king of the exhibition. 

He received their hands-shaking with the embar- 
rassed air of a man, who, knowing what he can do, is 
ashamed of having done so little. 

"Who can say that in a few years he may not be 
the head of a school ? " thought Antoinette, who, to a 
certain extent, shared in the triumph of her com- 
panion. 

The heat was so stifling that a kind of mist arose 
from the canvases, on which the varnish had not had 
time to dry. Raynal, flushed with the heat, and per- 
spiring, proposed that they should sit at one of the 
tables of the buffet. Since chance had made M. and 
Mile. Alibert witnesses of his success, he wished to 
celebrate, the day by substituting for the beer, which 
the papa ordered, a bottle of champagne whose cork, 
in popping into the air, would complete the artistic 
fireworks; the popping of the cork being very im- 
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portant to the reputation which unaccountably belongs 
to this cheering wine more than to any other. 

While timidly moistening her lips in the cup which 
to the triumphant Raynal afforded epicurean enjoy- 
ment, Antoinette surveyed the ground. 

"All artists are disinterested," she said to herself. 
" It is the sole condition of their being artists. Un- 
known to the world a month ago, and unmistakably 
poor as his dress proves, for he has not had time to 
improve it, he may be caught by the attentions and 
admiration of the first woman who comes in his way. 
The essential thing is to be the first." 

They parted towards five o'clock ; and she took care 
to give a hint to Raynal in the following words, uttered 
with seeming carelessness during the conversation, — 

" Oh ! as for me, I shall come here every day : I am 
crazy over paintings." 

And, indeed, every afternoon for a fortnight Mile. 
Alibert, with her Angevine at her side, frequented the 
exhibition, where she almost invariably met Raynal, 
with whom she succeeded in exchanging a friendly 
greeting, and who two or three times seemed on the 
point of making a declaration which she firmly believed 
would come. 

She did not wait long ; for in a fortnight, as she was 
placing a fanciful Gainsborough hat just a little over 
one ear, her father handed her a morning paper con- 
taining the following information : — 
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" M. Raynal, the young painter who, by his picture in the 
exhibition of 1875, won for himself at the very beginning a place 
among the celebrated artists of the day, will in three weeks 
marry Mile. Alice Gautrot, daughter of the sub-librarian in the 
Mazarine Library. 

** This marriage, which has been long contemplated, has been 
delayed only on account of the comparatively uncertain prospects 
of the bridegroom : the purchase of his picture, however, by 
Count Metzinki for the sum of eight thousand francs, has over- 
come the last remaining obstacle, and the marriage will soon take 

place. 

'< M. Raynal's great and merited success as an artist will thus 
make two happy Instead of one." 

Wnen she finished reading it, Antoinette shrugged 
her shoulders, and, without other comment than a 
wan smile, said to herself, — 

" I must now look out for another." 

Upon which she took off her hat, and gave up going 
to the exhibition, where she never again appeared. 

It was naturally upon Fornerot, the copying-clerk, 
that the weight of this first disappointment fell. For 
a week he was treated worse than a dog. He conscien- 
tiously checked the accounts of the commune, wonder- 
ing by virtue of what unfortunate forgetfulness of his 
duty he had thus fallen from the good graces of* his 
Antoinette; while she, humiliated at seeing herself 
forced to fall back on the fifteen hundred francs of 
this official helot, felt for him in her heart the aversion 
which one feels for a potion which is all the more 
bitter because it must be swallowed. 
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As self-love is generally the ruling power in human 
affairs, Ludovic finally persuaded himself that the ill- 
humor of his fiancie was owing to the impossibility of 
soon becoming his wife, because of his small salary. 
In order to improve his circumstances, he tried all 
means to draw the attention of his employers to his 
good conduct, being on hand punctually at nine o'clock, 
although to prove that he entered the office at ten 
was more than sufficient; signing the roll-call first of 
all, in letters two centimetres in size, in order that the 
name of Fornerot might attract the attention of the 
blindest; and plunging without a diving-suit into an 
ocean of papers, in which he ran a risk of being 
drowned. 

But one can never have worn out his trousers on the 
leather cushions of French offices, without learning 
that those who receive the least attention are those 
who work the hardest. In our country, where customs 
have remained essentially feudal, every one in the dis- 
charge of duty, to whatever rank he belongs, despairs 
of success if he is not " pushed " by a protector. Now, 
a man who appears at his office towards nine o'clock, 
not to leave it until five, has hardly time to go hunting 
for this protectorate. 

He only is sure to succeed who puts in an appearance 
among his fellow-clerks for half an hour each day. 

One of the clerks occupying a desk at his side, who, 
owing to his absence of five hours a day, had just been 
promoted to the position of head-clerk, explained this 
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theory to him. He was acquainted with a councillor of 
state, who gave him the following advice : — 

" Go to your work as rarely as is possible. In that 
way no one will discover that you are wholly. incapa- 
ble." 

"You are right," Ludovic answered, very much 
excited. "What I need is influence." 

That evening he explained, with heart-rending inno- 
cence, that the more he worked the less he got ahead, 
and concluded his statement by these words, several 
times repeated : — 

" I must have a protector. I must have a protector, 
I must have a protector." 

And Antoinette, casting at him an indefinable look 
of mingled contempt and pity, comforted him with this 
crumb of consolation : — 

" That is right. I will try and find you one." 
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CHAPTER III. 
MADAME MAUNOIR. 

At that period the art salon, which every year is 
opened at the Palais de Tlndustrie, was not more con- 
stantly and certainly not more brilliantly attended than 
the political salon which the beautiful Mme. Maunoir 
opened in her apartments on the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines. She resolved to assemble under her roof all the 
celebrities of Paris, whether they were residents or 
merely sojourners ; and she had in a great measure 
succeeded. 

After beginning by giving readings of her poetry be- 
tween two cups of tea, she had, by a remarkably clever 
transition, passed from intellectual to political matters, 
and made the large room furnished in the Moorish 
style, where she received every Tuesday evening, a 
rendezvous for all the foreign diplomatists in search 
of news to transmit to their respective sovereigns. 

Deputies of republican opinions, even of very differ- 
ent shades, met there, and were soon followed by sena- 
tors ; and on two or three different occasions, during 
the acute period of certain parliamentary crises, which 
might have become serious, the salon of Mme. Mau- 
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noir became the centre of news, and the refuge of 
statesmen who had rather lost their bearings. 

Mme. Maunoir was a poet ; but not a prototype of 
the pretty woman of whom Lebrun says, — 

" Egld, belle et po^te, a deux petits travers, 
£lle fait son visage et ne fait pas ses vers.'' 

She made her own verses, but did not make her face, 
on which nature had bestowed the Grecian and statu- 
esque lines of Diana of old. As was formerly the case 
in the house of Mme. Tallien and Mme. Recamier, it 
was now in her house that ministries were pulled to 
pieces, and cabinets formed. The opinion generally 
accepted by the public, that a political man could not 
secure a portfolio in the cabinet without passing 
through Mme. Maunoir*s salotiy had increased in stifling 
proportions the throng which crowded in at her doors 
on her reception-days. 

Besides, she was as charming in conversation as in 
appearance ; and, among the habitues of the apartments 
in the Boulevard des Capucines, all seemed to be, and 
many were, seriously in love with her. 

People naturally imputed to her more adventures 
than a bishop would bless ; but scandal having to be 
directed to so many persons at once, on account of the 
number of her visitors, the most hardened slanderers 
became confused in their reports ; and Mme. Mau- 
noir*s reputation finally passed triumphantly through 
the crowd which M. de Chateaubriand called a vast 
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Jesert of men, and, after a few stormy discussions, she 
was proclaimed to be a Diana without an Endymion. 

She had just published at Charpentier's a second 
volume of poems, which she called "Disappointments ; " 
for women, however well they may stand in public 
favor, always experience these. 

The whole press, which sometimes differs even to 
warfare over the results of a ballot, peacefully agreed 
about this work, which provoked such an outburst — 
like that of a waterspout, for example — of enthusiastic 
articles, that she could hardly read, or return thanks for, 
them all. 

Like George Sand, who set the fashion of changing 
the literary sex, she signed her productions with the 
name of a man, which to every one was more trans- 
parent than a crystal. 

On the Boulevard des Capucines she was Mme. 
Maunoir : at Charpentier's she was Philippe Samper. 

Antoinette had several times read in the cheap news- 
papers,, the only ones in which her father indulged, 
intoxicatiog^ details about Mme. Maunoir*s famous 
Tuesdays. The fumes of the incense which poured 
from the windows of the house on the Boulevard des 
Capucines, and spread through the city, revived Mile. 
Alibert's ambition, and the burning envy which secretly 
consumed her. 

"How happy that woman is," she thought, "receiv- 
ing all sorts of homage, and all the newspaper articles ! 
She enjoys not only her own fame, but benefits by that 
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of Others. And pretty, into the bargain ; while I am 
ugly, or at least not beautiful, and live in Rue St. 
Antoine, with no one to pay court to me ; and instead 
of ambassadors, senators, and ministers laying their 
homage at my feet, I have for excitement only the 
foolish compliments of a clerk on fifteen hundred 
francs, who would not have me for a wife if he had 
sufficient intelligence to see clear into my heart." 

One morning she saw posted on the walls of Paris 
an advertisement of the " Disappointments," the price 
of which was three francs and a half : and what she read 
in the evening papers consumed her with longing to 
read this much-extolled volume ; not that she cared to 
know whether Philippe Samper rhymed in more or less 
flowing verse, but to obtain an idea of the amount of 
talent the public required of a woman, to give her the 
high position which Mme. Maunoir occupied. 

She studied the book from this point of view ; then 
a fixed idea took possession of her mind, and began to 
prey upon it. 

" I know what to do," she said to herself. " I must 
get an invitation to Mme. Maunoir*s." 

. But by what sylph-like flight could she cross the ma- 
terial and above all the moral distance which separates 
the Rue St. Antoine from the Boulevard des Capucines ? 
By means of what pass-key or pick-lock could she force 
open the doors of those apartments, which opened only 
to names quoted in the celebrity-market } 

She passed in review all the methods available to 
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bring her into contact with the woman who was the 
fashion of the day ; and even went so far as to consider 
whether she would not wait for her as she came out of 
her house, in order to run against her carriage, and 
pretend to have been knocked down by her horse. 

Mme. Maunoir could do no less than beg her to step 
into her coupi^ and ride home with her, to take a glass 
of eau sucrie^ unless, indeed, she might prefer to carry 
the pretended sufferer to the apothecary. 

She decided on the following plan : to write, not to 
the goddess, but to the author, not to Mme. Maunoir, 
but to Philippe Samper, — a high-flown epistle, which 
should breathe such boundless admiration of his verses 
that they would seem to have been stamped on the 
mind of the writer as enduringly as on marble. Only 
Mme. Maunoir, who was very shrewd, would immedi- 
ately guess that this dithyramb was aimed at the rich 
and flattered woman, and would nof allow herself to be 
caught by a sycophancy whose motive of self-interest 
would be only too patent. It was therefore essential 
to mislead her by an appearance of candor which would 
move and convince the most sceptical. 

Antoinette would pretend to believe that Philippe 
Samper was really a man, and would lavish upon him 
one of those delirious pages such as women, and par- 
ticularly young girls, often elaborate in honor of the 
poets, who generally read them less chastely than they 
are written. 

She seated herself at her old writing-table in the 
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style of the Directory, — of mahogany with copper 
mountings, — oa which her father was in the habit of 
preparing subjects for dissertations to dictate to his 
pupils, and copied the following letter, of which she 
began the rough draught three times : — 

Monsieur, — I am not yet eighteen, and I know nothing of 
you but your recent volume of poems which a school-friend lent 
me. It is under the influence of a strong and real emotion that 
I venture to write ; though I am quite obscure and unknown to 
you, and you may perhaps laugh at my simplicity. 

But I feel a desire to tell you how your charming verses, 
which I already know by heart, have raised me, as it were, to the 
heavens. You must have suffered much, sir, to find in your heart 
the anguish for such utterance. How beautiful is poetry! My 
friend tells me that you belong to the school of Alfred de Musset. 
I do not know if that is so ; as my father never has allowed me, 
even for a moment, to cast my eyes on the works of this cele- 
brated writer. 

I only know that language never reached my very soul as 
does yours. In what sympathetic ink do you dip your pen, that 
things at once so pathetic and tender flow from it ? 

I, too, while enrapt by your delicious verses, felt like dedicat- 
ing a few rhymes to you, — very poor ones, alas ! and which, on 
reflection, I decide not to send you. At least, though they are in- 
ferior, as I am aware, I shall not have to blush for them before you. 

The only request which, in my audacity, I venture to make 
you, is to ask you to put into the post a word or two which I shall 
keep as the precious autograph of one of the few writers who are 
worthy of the name. 

I beg you, sir, to excuse my girlish boldness, and believe in 
my sincere admiration and devotion. 

Antoinette Alibert. 

126 Rub St. Antoine. 
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She carried this juvenile " Paris *' letter to the box 
herself, and waited for the result. 

Mme. Maunoir, on opening it, was greatly amused, 
in the very first words, at the mistake of this young 
schoolgirl, who took her for a man ; but she was all 
the more flattered by this homage, which was unmis- 
takably spontaneous and without arriire pensie. The 
flowery articles with which her friends deluged her, 
and with which the daily papers overflowed after the 
publication of the "Disappointments," were perhaps 
only payment for the excellent suppers for which she 
had an established reputation with her guests. This 
note coming from the heart of a young girl, so im- 
pressed by her first reading of the poems that she 
could not restrain her enthusiasm, touched her more 
than all the paragraphs of which there was a pyramid 
on the comer of her work-table. 

She showed this specimen of innocence to several 
of her guests ; and, to carry out the comedy to the end, 
she sent to Mile. Alibert's . address this deceitful 
reply: — 

■» 

My dear Young Lady, — I have indeed suffered much, and 
my book is only an echo of my grief. However, my spirit is 
more at rest now ; as I am married to her I loved, and am the 
father of two children, who are my consolation. I should be very 
happy to thank you in person for the kind and gracious lines 
which you kindly sent me. 

Next Tuesday my wife and I gather around us a few friends. 
Will you and your father consent to give us your evening? You 
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will perhaps be somewhat surprised on seeing this Philippe Sam- 
per, of whom you have, I fear, formed too flattering an opinion. 

However, such as he is, he will be as happy to receive you as 
he is, meanwhile, to sign himseli^ 

Your friend, 

Philippe Samper. 



Mme. Maunoir represented herself as a married 
man va order not to frighten her young correspondent, 
and to enable her to accept her civility. 

" It seems that one can be a woman, and be taken in 
by a daring little cheat of seventeen," said Antoinette, 
triumphantly crumpling the invitation which the con- 
cierge had just brought her. 

She had only three days to learn, verse by verse, one 
of the principal pieces in the volume, bearing the title 
of "Melancholic," spelled with an h; for every poet 
who respects himself places this consonant between 
the c and the o. 

The piece was long, but Antoinette had a memory 
equal to her will. She divined that the most exagger- 
ated praise was not of so much value to an author as 
one page of his learned by heart, and recited at the 
psychological moment. 

Then she prepared her toilet, as a steward would 
have prepared a wedding dinner, leaving nothing to 
chance, even making the rosettes on her boots a mat- 
ter of deliberation. It was necessary that her costume 
should correspond with her letter, and her bearing be 
in keeping with the simplicity of its style. 
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Though she had not disdained to be eccentric in her 
attire, and had devised for her visits to the exhibition 
an artistic head-dress, she chose for this occasion, from 
her scanty wardrobe, a plain gown of gray taffetas 
with black checks, such as a girl would wear at a 
school graduation. 

A collar of imitation Valenciennes extended to each 
shoulder, and in front below her waist. She did hot,' 
of course, we;^r a jewel; and her hair was snvoothed 
almost flat on her temples, a severe style which made 
her look like a middle-aged Quakeress. In the time 
of Cromwell she would have been called a Roundhead, 
which would have fitted marvellously to her Protestant 
character. 

The evening before making her appearance in that 
unknown world, she took her father aiside, and told him 
that the celebrated Mme, Maunoir had kindly prom- 
ised a school-friend to interest herself for Ludovic, and 
his advancement which advanced so slowly. She was 
going the next day to call for this obliging friend, and 
proceed in her company to the house of this dispenser 
of favors and portfolios, who probably would have only 
to express the desire, to promote the copying-clerk, 
Fornerot, into one of the best-paid official luminaries. 

M. Alibert, delighted at seeing his son-in-law in 
better luck, ordered* the Angevine to accompany his 
daughter in these promising visits ; and Antoinette was 
in readiness on Tuesday evening as early as six o'clock. 
The other women might crush her with their magnifi- 
cence, but she would crush them with her simplicity. 
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Ludovic, touched at so much solicitude, assisted as 
far as propriety would allow at the toilet of the young 
lady, who, while waiting to become his wife, constituted 
herself his benefactress. How bravely she devoted 
herself ! How she was conquering her natural timidity ! 
He would not like to be in her place. At the risk of 
passing for an idiot, he would never have dared to open 
his lips before an Areopagus formidable enough to 
make the boldest sink into the ground.- . 

While looking at her, as, followed by her maid, she 
descended the stairs to the carriage he had ordered for 
her, he called out over the banisters, — 

" Sous-ckef. Try and get me made sous-chef before 
long. It would give us four thousand five hundred." 

But Antoinette was already rolling along towards 
the Boulevard des Capucines, and to convince herself 
that it was not a dream kept repeating, — 

" At last, then, I am going into the society I have 
dreamed of so lon^." 

Mme. Maunoir and her intimate friends were await- 
ing with considerable impatience the appearance of this 
young person from the country (for, to the people in 
the Boulevard des Capucines, the Rue St. Antoine was 
the country), who believed she was to meet an author 
With long hair and weeping moustaches, as she probably 
pictured him to herself ; but who was really to be re- 
ceived by a pretty blonde woman, with the liveliest 
manners, in spite of her "Disappointments," which 
sold for three francs. 
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They planned beforehand to leave her in her mistake 
for a few moments. They would have her ushered inta 
the saloriy when some one would announce " M. Philippe 
Samper," and Mme. Maunoir would come forward, in 
her diamonds, and a dress fashionably cUcollet/e. 

It would be amusing to watch the effect of this hoax 
on a mind that was evidently inRocent and impulsive. 

Antoinette, who intended to play her part of dupe to 
the last, took the precaution to say to the conciergey 
before she ascended the stairs from the top of which 
she had been announced : — 

" M. Philippe Samper, if you please." 

"On the first story," answered the concierge^ who 
was probably prepared for her part, and who besides 
often received letters with this superscription. 

Antoinette ascended the stairs, followed by her maid, 
and hardly had time to ring when the door was opened. 

"Whom shall I announce.^" asked a servant in 
orange livery, and in stockings white enough for the 
most important ceremony. 

" Mile. Alibert," answered Antoinette firmly. 

" Mile. Alibert ! " cried the servant, in a voice which 
seemed to come from the depths of his white stockings. 

The Rubicon was crossed, and Rome must be 
entered. She entered it with a step which she had 
studied several days, to express timidity, and took a 
seat in a chair at the left of the audience, as a play- 
writer would put it. 

Then Mme. Maunoir, who had a kind heart, did not 
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feel the courage to longer embarrass this poor young 
girl, who had come there with so much enthusiasm and 
confidence. She advanced with all her grace towards 
Antoinette, and said to her in a gay and gracious 
manner : — 

"You wished to see me? Well, here I am, my 
child." 

" Mme. Samper } " asked Antoinette, rising. 

" No, not Mme. Samper : there is no Mme. Samper. 
Mme. Maunoir, whose pseudonyme has misled you, but 
who, whether *man or woman, is not less deeply grateful 
for the delightful words which her poor book has in- 
spired you to write." 

" What ! " exclaimed Antoinette, with every sign of 
the utmost astonishment. " Can you be — Can I be 
in the house of Mme. Maunoir, the all-powerful lady 
of whom the papers say so much ? " 

"The all-powerful lady of whom the papers say so 
much is myself," said the mistress of the house laugh- 
ingly. 

Antoinette was almost speechless with confusion, 
and Mme. Maunoir made every effort to relieve her of 
her embarrassment. 

"Do not feel disturbed, my child," she said. 
"Though taking me for a man, you have written 
nothing that a woman could not read." 

Then she presented her to the company, where her 
simple gown of checked taffetas looked conspicuously 
plain against the skirts of pink and blue satin, mingled 
with the black coats of the gentlemen. 
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There were three Englishmen present that evening, 
each a member of the House of Commons, and a former 
minister of the last Italian cabinet. 

Antoinette told them of her mistake in their respect- 
ive languages, apologizing for her being so simple; 
which made them think her charming, particularly as 
she was not pretty enough to seriously disturb the 
ladies around her. 

They could not help feeling a certain sympathy for 
this young girl, who must have lived till now a singu- 
larly secluded life, not to know that Philippe Samper , 
and Mme. Maunoir were one goddess in two persons." 

Many of the most dicolleties of the ladies sincerely 
admired this flower of innocence, and in spite of them- 
selves silently reverted to their past, sighing, — 

"To think that I was once like her ! " 

Mile. Alibert possessed a valuable gift, — one for 
which many a woman would have paid an extravagant 
price. She had the faculty, while keeping her eyes 
downcast, of examining people by a glance, as if they 
were wide open. She slipped her eyeball under her 
eyelid, and darted it to the side where she wished to 
look, in a manner that made it impossible to suppose 
she was not looking straight ahead : so that, although 
her eyes were really small, one might without exaggera- 
tion say that they moved all round her head. 

With her attention on the conversation, and con- 
stantly ready with a repartee, she at the same time 
managed to examine one by one the most powerful of 
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the celebrities who filed by on either side or in front of 
her. She succeeded in learning all their names ; and 
found, that, if riches do not make happiness, reputation 
does not make beauty. Two or three pleased her : but 
chance would have it that they should be precisely the 
least important of the guests ; for even among kings, 
as at Tilsitt, one always elbows against people one 
knows nothing about, intruders who find their way in 
through no one knows what door, and who are tolerated 
because there must be humble people to serve as a foil 
to the illustrious. 

But whether the man whose name she asked were 
an Apollo or an iEsop, Antoinette cared little. She 
wished to be taken from her obscurity and poverty, and 
did not question whether she could or could not love 
him who would do her this service. 

But, while she was passing in strictest review the 
troops which composed Mme. Maunoir's brilliant staff, 
she did not lose one of the remarks exchanged around 
her ; and in the midst of the most varied conversations 
she heard repeated, at unequal intervals, by many 
men and several women, the apparently insignificant 
phrase, — 

" Will he come this evening } ** 

Or this other, which evidently belonged to the same 
family, — 

" Do you think he will come ? For my part, I do not 
believe he will." 

Who was the person in question ? Antoinette did 
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not know whom to ask. Finally a late ring — for it 
was nearly eleven, and she was about to order the 
Angevine, who was in the ante-chamber, to call for her 
carriage — caused her to take her seat again, and the 
words, " It is he, it is he ! " made her turn her ears and 
eyes towards the door of the saloii^ where a passage 
was made at once, in spite of crowding the company 
back on each other's toes. 

He appeared. 

He was the man of the day, — the orator who held 
crowds hanging on his lips, and whose name was 
whispered as if the future of him who bore it were full 
of mystery. Tall, fair, and slender, he would have 
had a distinguished appearance had it not been for the 
carelessness of his dress, which perhaps was due to 
great absent-mindedness, ^perhaps also to his lofty posi- 
tion, which permitted him to say to himself, — 

"I need not trouble myself for others, since I am 
welcomed everywhere." 

He made his way where the guests were most 
crowded, who instinctively fell back in line ; and shook 
hands right and left, without looking to see whose were 
the palms he mechanically squeezed. 

The lady of the house pushed forward a spacious 
armchair, which, with the addition 'of a dats, might 
have passed for a throne, — one of those peculiar arm- 
chairs which one feels must be used only by the per- 
son to whom it is resigned. 

"We had given you up,'* Mme. Maunoir said to him. 
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" Why, pray, when I promised I would come ? " 

"Because it is eleven o'clock." 

" Bah ! I thought it was only nine at the latest. 
Heavens, how warm I am ! I could drink any thing in 
the world." 

Twenty arms, with twenty glasses of sirup punch 
and lemonade, were stretched towards him. 

He took one filled with sojnething red, swallowed a 
mouthful, and returned it to his next neighbor; then 
he resumed, as if the right to lead the conversation 
could belong to no one but himself, and began to dis- 
cuss the attitude of Russia, which did not send roubles 
to Asia for nothing, for that she sent large sums was 
indisputable. In the towns of Afghanistan, the chiefs 
vnade payments in Russian money only. 

" Who is this gentleman } " asked Antoinette, lean- 
ing over towards a young lady with a pink dress and 
complexion, whom the appearance of the man of the 
day seemed to have transported into the seventh 
heaven. 

"What, mademoiselle! Do you not know.? Are 
you not acquainted with — You do not live in Paris, 
then.?" answered the lady in pink, without trying to 
hide her amazement. 

" I belong to Paris, madame, but I go into company 
so little," said Antoinette, affecting the modest air of 
a nun. 

"Why, it is Talazac," replied her neighbor. "We 
are sitting near Talazac." 
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This magical name explained the general emotion, 
and justified all the airs and graces of these ladies. 
Mile. Alibert was dazzled with the brilliancy which 
this simple nanje threw around her. Then she was in 
the presence, but three chairs away, of that political 
gladiator, whom the papers mentioned as often as fif- 
teen times each issue, which, taking into account the 
always increasing number of daily papers, spread it 
abroad every day in several hundred thousand copies. 

A kind of fabulous legend is attached to men of high 
position, which forbids their being made aft^r the 
model of other men. 

Were they more perfect than Adonis and stronger 
than Hercules, or had they two legs, two ^arms, and a 
head like any other man, the neophytes who saw 
them pass for the first time would instinctively ex- 
claim, — 

« What ! is that all > '' 

Having made in the silence of a mental soliloquy 
this absurd remark about Talazac, Antoinette began to 
devour him with her eyes, although to the company 
she continued to count the checks on her gown, on 
which she kept her eyes steadily fixed. 

He was then thirty-five years old, which in France 
is not youth, but political adolescence. Pitt was a 
minister at twenty ; but, with us, all his genius at that 
tender age would have brought him to no better place 
than a third-class auditorship in the Council of State. 
As an orator, Talazac was at once fiery and moderate. 
As a man, he was both sceptical and credulous. 
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He declared that he was sated with praise and 
homage ; but, when one day passed without the usual 
amount, he would rise again in the night, and seek it 
in the cafes which remain open till four o'clock in the 
morning. 

His whole day had been passed in elaborating a 
speech on free-trade ; and later in a conversation with 
an American reporter, who questioned him closely on 
his opinions, plans, and hopes, which, with the dialogue 
regarding them, he sent to his paper by telegraph at 
two francs a word, 

" Is he married ? " asked Antoinette. 

" He is every thing else but married,*' answered the 
lady in pin^, as if Talazac's marriage would have been 
a personal injury to herself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE SIXTEENTH OF MAY. 



It was then the 15th of May, 1876: and vague rumors 
were circulating on the Bourse, where events were 
almost always known long before they reached the rest 
of the world ; those who brought them about having, 
since the Empire, adopted the lucrative habit of specu- 
lating in them beforehand, to the advantage of their 
private fortunes. 

Already, on the day before, a certain agitation was 
shown at Versailles, in the Galerie des Torabeaux, where 
deputies wandered to and fro like ghosts. A story was 
circulated, with some laughter, that, in the last council 
of ministers, presided over by the " marshal," M. Jules 
Simon had been so roughly handled by the said marshal 
and his followers, that the prime minister left the coun- 
cil with tears in his eyes, and, when once outside, flung 
his portfolio into the air, crying, — 

" Ought it to be allowable to treat a president of the 
council in this manner ? '* 

They suspected some evil design ; and the Left Cen- 
tre, in particular, was very indignant. 

"If the slightest attempt is made," said one of the 
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most moderate members of the band, which was re- 
garded as moderation itself, " the die is cast, and I shall 
descend into the street." 

"You will probably descend even a little lower," 
replied Talazac. 

** Where, if you please ? " 

•'Into the cellar." 

It was therefore with a curiosity excited to the high- 
est pitch, though with little surprise, that all at once a 
young deputy of the Extreme Left was seen to enter 
Mme. Maunoir's house, crying, as he hurried into the 
room, — 

" It is all over ! " 

Wiping his forehead, which was bathed with perspira- 
tion, he then related how a workman employed in the 
printing-office of "The Official" had just hastened to 
him with the news, that, on the next day, the govern- 
ment paper would contain a letter from the marshal to 
the head of the cabinet, expressing thanks in terms as 
rude as they were foolish. "The Official" would at 
the same time contain the names of each of the new 
ministry, of which MM. de Broglie and Fourtou would 
constitute the pillars. 

There was an outcry against this. The news was 
false. The marshal had enough in falling from his 
horse at Sedan. He would not sprawl on the ground 
again from mere light-heartedness. 

"Besides, it is improbable," observed an habituk of 
the house. "How could the marshal have written a 
letter, .when he does not know how to write t " 
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"The news is true/* said Talazac. "I have been 
expecting it for three days." 

" Then what is to be done ? " asked a deputy of the 
irresolute school. 

"What we have always done, — nothing at all/' 
answered Talazac, laughing. 

But the alarming news which rang through Mme. 
Maunoir*s three salons provoked a general murmur of 
uneasiness in the crowd, who were stifling with the 
heat. Three editors quickly vanished, to make some 
changes in their leading article, which, if the news of 
the overthrow of the ministry were authentic, would be 
of no use. 

Antoinette was a silent witness of this hubbub, whose 
meaning she did not try to fathom ; for, if one event 
more than another was indifferent to her, it was the 
substitution of a De Broglie cabinet for one presided 
over by Jules Simon. 

Her interest was excited only by the agitation which 
centred on Talazac, who was earnestly admonished by 
his friends, and even by Mme. Maunoir herself, who was 
not easily frightened, to take serious precautions. 
Tl^ere was no surety that he would not be arrested the 
next day, the change of ministry being only the prelude 
to many other changes. " ^ 

" Bah ! the marshal is too stupid," said the great 
orator, carelessly. 

" Exactly so. But, the more stupid one is in politics, 
the more dangerous," answered Mme. Maunoir. 
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In the midst of the confusion which this thunder-clap 
had spread in the assembly, Antoinette escaped without 
her departure being remarked. She returned to the 
dusty apartment in the Rue St. Antoine, feeling some- 
what disappointed. 

She had hoped to find an occasion to recite to Mme. 
Maunoir her pretty poem "Melancholy," in order to 
show her the effect produced on her young mind by 
these verses. 

She had also rather counted on a presentation to 
Talazac. It seemed to her, that, to be able to say to her- 
self, " He has spoken to me," would have raised her 
above the obscure life she bore so impatiently. 

Talazac had had eyes for three or four ladies, who, 
moreover, had audaciously solicited them ; but she was 
not one of these beseeching ladies. It would, however, 
have been delightful and flattering for her who was so 
humble to have been admitted to the rank of the satel- 
lites around this star, near which she would have made 
every effort to remain in the nebulous state as short a 
time as possible. 

Oh, to induce such a man to make her his wife ! to 
bear his name with all its glory and privileges ! Instead 
of being protected, as was so necessary, if only for this 
ijisignificant Ludovic, to become in her turn a protec- 
tress ! Mme. Maunoir herself would be eclipsed by 
Mme. Talazac. She, too, would then open a salon; 
and who knows whether, with the ministers and ambas- 
sadors, she might not also receive hereditary princes ? 
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She felt herself born to receive, to glide through a 
crowded company, whose gaze would follow her respect- 
fully, as if seeking her favor. She was not pretty, was 
even poor ; but her elevation would be only the more 
original, and her triumph more complete. Every one 
would say, — 

"What is there about this woman so captivating, 
that without beauty, and by the elegance of her style 
and the charms of her mind alone, she has made a con- 
quest of a person of so great power and importance ? " 

And in imagination she saw paragraphs of this kind 
conspicuously displayed in all the papers : — 

" The ball soon to be given by M. and Mme. Tala- 
zac promises to be one of the most brilliant of the sea- 
son. It is rumored that the Prince of Wales will be 
present.** 

Mon Dieu ! Why not, after all.? Beauty is of no 
importance after the first day. If a man talks only 
four times with a woman, he becomes so used to her 
face that he no longer takes notice of her features. It 
is only necessary to establish a magnetic current be- 
tween two electrical bodies, though the first attempt to 
tie the connecting thread between Talazac and herself 
had not been successful. He not only had not looked 
at her, but probably had not noticed her presence. It 
was the fault of the lady in pink, who hid her with the 
train of her skirt, and who exhibited herself before him 
with an impudence that was next door to immodesty. 

It was also Mme. Maunoir's fault ; for, no doubt. 
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just as he was about to turn his face toward her, Antoi- 
nette, the mistress of the house diverted his attention 
by some brilliant remark, and the glance begun in one 
direction ended in another. 

She detested that Mme. Maunoir, before whom 
every one bowed the head and bent the knee, and who 
had only to send a fleeting smile to a group of men, to 
bring a radiant look to the face of each. As for her- 
self, poor Antoinette, she might have let her little eyes 
wander over five hundred men drawn up in line of bat- 
tle, before one perhaps would have left the ranks to do 
her homage. 

In short, if there is an art in seizing an opportunity, 
there is also an art in waiting for it. It certainly was 
not the last time that she would tread the Wilton car- 
pet of the salons of the author of "Disappointments." 
She would be invited again to her Tuesdays. 

She did not even need an invitation, because she 
would have to call, to assure her that the two cups of 
chocolate she had taken at her house had in no way 
disagreed with her. It was then more than probable ^ 
that she would again meet Talazac. 

The next morning she read this paragraph in the 
" Petit Journal," which completely upset every thing : — ^ 

^* Mme. Maunoir, it is said, leaves for Spain in three 
days, and will not resume her popular sviries till. Octo- 
ber next." 

As the little Mornys who had risked the i6th of 
May did not dare, however much they wished it, to 
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arrest the deputies in their beds, or at the head of their 
troops, or the generals suspected of republicanism or of 
professional honesty simply, they contented themselves 
with bringing two thousand five hundred suits for libel 
and defamation, with dismissing an incredible number 
of justices of the peace, and with having a great many 
railway employes removed. 

Terrorists in pasteboard, Tressaillons in gingerbread, 
they exacted money instead of blood. Almost all, how- 
ever, being extensively engaged in stock-exchange 
transactions, they announced terrible resolves, which 
enabled them to bear the market — and to firmly await 
the liquidations at the end of the month. In a word, 
they busied themselves much more about carrying off 
their stock than about their antagonists. 

Louis Bonaparte, not long after the 2d of December, 
robbed the bank of twenty-five millions ; and his feeble 
imitators began by robbing the bank, which took from 
them the courage to repeat the 2d of December. 

The deputies, who for a while had not felt very sure 
of their personal liberty, visibly recovered confidence ; 
and no one could foretell how far these men who were 
generally prudent might have carried their imprudence, 
if a solemn vote of the Senate had not checked them in 
their Dantonesque audacities by pronouncing the disso- 
lution of Parliament. 

Antoinette had the various phases of this policy of 
finesse and finance explained to her by her father, who 
trembled lest his being a Pjrotestant should shortly 
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cause his dismissal from the professorship at the Char- 
lemagne College; and no longer uttered without a 
shudder the names of the more or less Jansenist philoso- 
phers, whose doctrines he was professionally obliged to 
explain; for these pillars of the Bourse were at the 
same time pillars of the Church, and various communi- 
cants. 

She also applied for information to Ludovic, who 
busied himself about politics for the first time, and even 
took violent part against the intruders, who suddenly- 
clipped his wings at the very moment when, thanks to 
the generous interest of Mme. Maunoir, he was pre- 
paring to take his lofty flight. 

Mile. Alibert sent him out for all the papers, which 
overflowed with indiscreet remarks about the attitude 
of Talazac, who, during this crisis, preserved all his 
composure, and whose biting gibes against the marshal 
they repeated. At times the marshal felt discouraged, 
and, like Antaeus, who regained strength when he 
touched the ground, regained his energy only while 
absorbing glasses of absinthe. 

After the elections of the 14th of October, and the 
annihilation of the clerical coalition, it seemed to be all 
over with the De Broglie cabinet. Nothing remained 
for them but to resign : therefore they did not. 

The re-actionary party, through the medium of their 
newspapers, openly urged some violent measure. The 
most strangely disquieting anecdotes went about Paris. 
It was said that the marshal was more than ever de- 
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cided to carry things to extremities ; that he had been 
beaten, but that defeats frightened him less as he be- 
came accustomed to them. It was added that he took 
each day three glasses of absinthe more than the day 
before, which was his way of coming to a decision. 

An extra-parliamentary committee, of which Talazac 
naturally made one, hkd been appointed to defend the 
streets, and draw up an appeal to arms, in case that 
those who had been defeated at the elections wished to 
recover themselves at the expense of the electors. 

Will the army march upon the people.^ Can one 
rely on such and such a regiment of artillery.? Are 
the colonels more republican than in 1851.? and up to 
what rank is it possible to count on the support of the 
troops } 

All these questions, which went from mouth to 
mouth* without being solved or answered, were abun- 
dant proof that all depended on the attitude of the mili- 
tary, and showed to what an extent might still prevailed 
over right. 

It could not be doubted, that, in case of a criminal 
attempt on the national representatives, Talazac was 
one of the first, perhaps the very first, whom they 
Would try to secure ; which no doubt would not be diffi- 
cult to do, in view of the inveterate carelessness of 
which he had always given proof, and the small number 
of lictors by whom he was surrounded. 

People, on awaking one morning, found a new minis- 
try, which the marshal, in a letter which of course he 
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had not written himself, presented to the nation as a 
"ministry of affairs." Only they took care not to in- 
form us with what kind of affairs they were to be 
intrusted; and, to puzzle the country more and more, 
the head of this cabinet was neither a lawyer, nor a 
notary, nor even a sheriff's officer, but a general. 

More than this, the said general had already taken 
part in a celebrated affair, which was none other than 
the bombardment of the Maison Sallandrouz. This 
was his recommendation to the office of president of 
the council. 

Only extremely distrustful natures could have helped 
being wholly re-assured. 

It was then that people who had previously passed 
for bravery itself were seen packing their things, strap- 
ping their valises, and sending abroad their stocks and 
shares, which fell, moreover, with increasing obstinacy. 

People who met each other would say, — 

" Do you know if it is to-morrow } " 

Or,- 

" It appears that it was last evening, only it was put 
off on account of indisposition." 

Finally, one afternoon, this rumor, like a thunderbolt 
in a stormy sky, ran through Paris : — 

" Talazac is arrested ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE ANGEVINE. 



It was a false alarm ; but perhaps it had been given 
by the government itself, for the purpose of preparing 
public opinion for the day when the news should be 
true. 

The arrest, first affirmed, then denied, but in any 
case possible, and perhaps imminent, opened out to 
Antoinette, horizons which she had not yet scanned. 
A conjuncture then might arise, in which this all-power- 
ful being, so constantly surrounded that it was a prob- 
lem to know how to get at him, might find himself 
shut up alone in his cell, from which fear would proba- 
bly keep every one aloof. Perhaps then would be the 
time to go to him, and say, " Here am I. I shall be 
happy to devote myself to you. How shall I set about 
it > " 

. She would try to convey to him means of communica- 
tion with the world outside. As his relation she would 
bring him a pork-pie, in which she would hide a file, 
which would saw the thickest bars. For, in her igno- 
rance of modern penitentiaries, she imagined that a file 
was an open-sesame. 
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The services rendered to a prisoner, and the conspira- 
cies plotted for his liberty, form grateful remembrances 
never to be effaced, and create between the obliged and 
person obliging one of those intimacies which rarely 
grow cold. In case of need, she would take Mme. 
Maunoir into her confidence in regard to her projects 
for his escape ; as she had unconsciously served as an 
intermediary between herself and Talazac, not to bring 
them together, to be sure, since the brilliant orator had 
not once paid attention to her the day they met in the 
same salouy but that she might receive from her the 
guaranties and recommendation which she needed in 
order to approach him, before taking the liberty of 
assuring him of her devotion. 

She regretted that he had not been as victimized as 
had been the report for a while; and she gave her 
whole mind to find some contrivance by which she, in 
her humble sphere, could have a share in the great 
events which threatened so many illustrious heads ; 
when, while mechanically rummaging a table-drawer in 
the kitchen, she brushed her hand against a paper, 
which she drew out and read. It was the receipt for a 
silver knife and fork that had been pledged at the Mont 
de Pidtd nearly two months before. 

Since that time a knife and fork had really been 
missing ; but, as she counted the silver at long intervals, 
she supposed that it had been lost, or lent to some 
neighbor, to Mme. Fornerot perhaps, and had not 
looked into the matter. 
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This acknowledgment — proving the silver to be 
pawned, and being stowed away in the bottom of a 
drawer in the kitchen-table — left no doubt as to the 
dishonesty of the cook. 

Antoinette suddenly appeared before her with a green 
paper in her hand. 

"So it is you who pawned the spoon and fork for 
which I have been looking two months ? " she asked of 
the choking Angevine. 

" Mademoiselle ! " 

" It is you, unmistakably, since your name is on the 
acknowledgment. My father and I are going to have 
you arrested at once." 

"Mademoiselle! Mercy! pardon!" said the cook, 
falling on her knees on the kitchen-floor, still wet with 
a recent washing. 

" Ah, you are a thief ! A fine discovery ! " Con- 
tinued Antoinette, whom the distress of the guilty 
woman moved very little. 

" Mademoiselle, I needed twenty-five francs, to give 
to my brother, who is a gardener. But I intended to 
redeem the silver with my wages." 

"Meanwhile you have committed a breach of trust 
which will take you to the police court. I am sorry, 
my girl, but our means do not permit us to offer our 
knives and forks to your brother who is a gardener." 

The Angevine sunk to the floor, and crawled on her 
knees to her mistress's feet, in terror imploring her 
mercy ; but Antoinette remained inflexible. Then, 
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when she saw this gazza ladra terrified into stupor by 
this spectre of justice, judges in black robes, and the 
gendarmes in their yellow belts, which had been con- 
jured up, she said abruptly, — 

" I have you in my power, This evening, if I wish, 
you will sleep in prison. But I consent to spare you 
this shame on one condition." 

" What, mademoiselle, what } '* stammered the girL 
"I will do all that you wish. Oh, how good you 
are ! " 

1 

Antoinette took the convicting receipt between her 
thumb and forefinger, and flashed the greenish colors 
in the eyes of the cook, then went and solemnly locked 
up this bit of evidence in the mahogany secretary, 
which stood against the wall, on the right of the 
sleeping-room. 

Then she turned the key noisily, and put it ostenta- 
tiously in her pocket. 

" Now," she said, turning to the Angevine, who was 
frightened and moved at the same time, "you belong 
to me. All that I order you to do, you will do without 
comment : you will obey me in every thing, or at the 
first resistance I shall send for a police-officer, who will 
carry you off then and there." 

The terrified cook listened to this speech without 
interrupting it, other than by acquiescing and approv- 
ing nods, which showed her eagerness to sign this 
conciliatory treaty. 

" I will do whatever mademoiselle wishes," she finally 
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found strength to stamm«ir ; " any thing, any thing in 
the world ! " 

" Well, on those conditions, no one shall know what 
kind of person you are," concluded Antoinette severely. 
" I shall soon have need of you perhaps ; and, if you 
serve me as I wish, you will not repent it." 

The cook, who no doubt had in mind other spoons 
and forks to be pawned, replied to this conditional 
absolution by a smile, which already betrayed the 
accomplice. 

She had no doubt that her mistress was carrying on 
some flirtation, and one which would need her help to 
conceal. She was, therefore, very much surprised at 
not having to immediately carry and receive any of 
those letters, voluptuously folded, which contain so 
much in a small space. 

There was no evidence of a flirtation, however. 
Antoinette remained sometimes for hours together, 
seated in a corner of the rep ottoman, with her eyes 
fixed on a spot five steps before her, as if she were 
absorbed in a mathematical calculation ; but one morn- 
ing she suddenly roused herself from her revery, or- 
dered C16mence to dress her hair for going out, silently 
descended the stairs with her, and took her, walking in 
a stern manner, to the square of the Tour-St.-Jaques, 
round which she went three times. 

After this "constitutional," she returned to the 
Rue St. Antoine, mounted the four flights again, and, 
having even when on the landing thrown her bonnet 
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slightly back, burst into the dining-room, where her 
father, impatiently stamping his feet, was waiting only 
for his daughter's return to seat himself at breakfast, 
which was growing cold. 

"Papa, papa!" she cried, with flurried speech to 
match the disorder of her dress. " All is lost. It is 
fixed for this evening. Close all the doors, that no one 
may hear us." 

And she ran to the entrance-door, where she drew 
the bolt, as if pursued by a squad of constables. 

" What ! what is happening } " eagerly asked Alibert, 
throwing down his napkin which he had already un- 
folded. 

" It is frightful : we must prevent this misfortune ! " 
continued his daughter. 

The Angevine remained silent and motionless, under- 
standing that her rdle was beginning. Antoinette then 
breathlessly told her father that chance had just put 
her on an unexpected track. She went out with 
C16mence to buy a balayeuse at a small dry-goods 
store near the Lobau barracks, for it was terrible to 
think how many she wore out. At every step she took 
she trod upon hers, and tore it, and sometimes she was 
obliged to buy two a week for the same dress. 

The old professor, very much puzzled in spite of his 
philosophy, attentively listened to this story, interrupted 
by incoherent digressions. 

"All at once," continued Antoinette, "I felt my 
stocking coming down : my garter was unfastened. I 
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Stepped into an alley-way, and hid behind the house- 
door, so that no one outside should see me pull it up. 
At the same moment, as Cl^mence stood near me, busy 
breaking off a string from her skirt to replace my gar- 
ter, the buckle being broken, we heard, — didn't we, 
Cl^mence ? " 

*' Yes, mademoiselle." 

" We heard two men talking at the foot of the stairs, 
not suspecting that we were there. You understand, 
papa, that we stood between the wall and open door, 
which completely hid us." 

"Oh, yes, yes! I understand," said Alibert, who 
wished her to come to the point. 

" The one nearest me, who had a little, shrill voice," 
resumed Antoinette, "said to the other, — 

" * Do not forget that it's at precisely two o'clock. It 
must all be over before daylight.' — *But he will make 
some resistance,' answered the other, in a mysterious 
undertone. 

" * Well, what of it ? You have your regulation- 
revolver.' 

"'Bah!' said the mysterious voice. *Must things 
be carried so f ar .^ ' 

"'You know the orders,' replied the shrill voice. 
* Dead or alive ! ' 

"Then they reached the street-door, and parted on 
these words, spoken by I don't know which of them, — 

" ' For the rest, every thing will be definitely settled 
this evening, when the report is given in. 
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" It is serious indeed," was Alibert's decision. " And 
what did these two men look like ? " 

"My maid could see them better than I, as I had 
screened myself between the wall and the door," 
answered Antoinette. "Say, Cldmence, did they not 
have long overcoats buttoned up to the chin, with high 
cravats, and no sign of shirt-collars ? " 

" Yes, mademoiselle ; that is how they were dressed," 
said the Angevine, without hesitation. 

Antoinette had been to a performance of " La Fille 
de Mme. Angot," and modelled her personages on 
Louchard in the opera bouffe. • 

"They were police agents," observed M. Alibert, 
without noticing the plagiarism. " * Dead or alive ! ' 
Of whom were they speaking } " 

" Of whom ? Why, papa, don't you guess } " cried 
Antoinette. " Of M. Talazac. Most unmistakably of 
him, who at this moment does not in the least suspect 
what will happen to-night." 

" And, if he is arrested, he will certainly not be the 
only one," added the professor. " They will do as in 
185 1. They will catch all the deputies in the same 
net." 

" What is to be done } What is to be done } It is 
frightful!" groaned Antoinette. "This M. Talazac 
looks so innocent ! They are quite capable of shooting 
him. Suppose we send word to warn him } " 

" He would not be found at home at this hour. Be- 
sides, his house will be closely watched. They will 
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follow our messenger, and see him return to our house ; 
and I shall lose my position in less time than it takes 
to mention it," declared Alibert, whom the spectre of 
revolution incessantly haunted. 

"But," replied Antoinette, speaking excitedly, to 
create as much agitation as possible around her, " there 
is nothing to prevent some one from going to the office 
of the ' Patriote Frangais,' Talazac's paper. The edit- 
ors, once warned, would warn the public in their turn. 
It is the best way to defeat the plot." 

"That is a good idea," said Alibert approvingly; 
" but it will need a reliable man. Now, there is noth- 
ing so rare as a reliable man." 

"Well, how would M. Fomerot answer? Do you 
think he is capable of betraying } " 

'* No ; but he is at his office, and we have not time 
to wait for him to return." 

"Indeed, why not.? Could not Cl^mence go for 
him } " 

C16mence turned round on her heels, ready to move 
towards the door. 

" She could tell him that I sent for him ; that I wish 
to see him at once, for an affair far more urgent than 
the stupid things he copies all day long," insisted 
Antoinette, in the scornful tone she invariably used in 
speaking of the despised Ludovic. 

The Angevine started on her errand without asking 
her superior for an explanation in regard to the series 
of falsehoods in which they had both been involved. 
She promised not to flinch, and she had not flinched. 
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Ludovic received the message with emotion and 
anxiety. His Antoinette wished to see him : what 
happiness ! But she sent for him in the middle of the 
day, even to his office, at the risk of bringing him into 
discredit in the eyes of his superiors. 

However, he could say nothing. He took oflf his 
work-coat, put on the one he wore on the street, took 
down his hat with a resolute look, and followed the 
Angevine under the gaze of his amazed comrades, 
who could not understand this unexpected irregularity. 

On reaching home, he had hardly mounted the upper 
step of the staircase when Antoinette cried out to him, 
in order that he might not have time to collect him- 
self, for it was important that he should not do so, — 

"Quick! drive like lightning to the office of the 
* Patriote Fran^ais.* It is half-past twelve : the paper 
appears at four o'clock in the evening. We have 
time." 

"Time for what.?" questioned Ludovic, little pre- 
pared for an expedition to that sanctuary from which 
the profane were shut out, and which the public, who 
pay its expenses, approach with superstitious terror, 
and which is called an editor's office. 

" Time to notify those gentlemen that Talazac, your 
protector, will be arrested to-night. Don't you know 
that.?" said Antoinette, stamping her feet with im- 
patience, as if each moment lost were one step towards 
death. 

"Don't I know? No; I don't know," grumbled 
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Fornerot, who was possessed with a mania for explain- 
ing. " And how do you expect me to know, shut up 
all day in a " — 

-''Well, hurry/' interrupted Mile. Alibert. "You 
understand what you ought to say, don't you } " 

" I understand nothing at all," said the clerk. " You 
keep saying, 'Hurry!' Why do you wish me to 
hurry t " 

Antoinette briefly told him the story of which M. 
Alibert had the first edition. Those two men must 
have been in earnest, and were to be relied upon, since 
they did not know that any one was listening to them. 
That night at two o'clock the raid was to be accom- 
plished, Talazac arrested, and, who knows .^ probably 
put to death in the moat at Vincennes, like the Duke 
d'Enghien, or behind the Luxembourg, not far from the 
BuUier Gardens, like Marshal Ney. 

Ludovic's hair stood upon end, and she did not wait 
till it came down again. 

" Now, this is what you must do at once," she said 
to him, "You must proceed to the 'Patriote.' You 
must ask them to let you speak to the editor-in-chief. 
You must tell him that you heard two policemen, for 
there is no possible doubt on that point, discuss the 
arrest of Talazac, which has been decided upon by a 
council of ministers, as every thing indicates." 

"What! that I heard this ?" remarked the copying- 
clerk ; " but I heard nothing of the kind, since I was 
quietly working at my office." 
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" That is true. But would you rather tell the whole 
editorial staff that it was I who obtained the news 
while I was in an alleyway, fastening my garter, the 
buckle having broken ? Heavens ! how queer you are, 
my poor friend ! " 

" I understand, I understand : I am not a fool," re- 
plied Ludovic, becoming more compliant. "But sup- 
pose they should ask me for details ? " 

" Details, you have plenty of them : haven't I been 
giving them to you this half-hour } We were fright- 
ened enough, — Clemence and I, — weren't we, C16- 
mence ? " 

" Yes, mademoiselle," droned the Angevine, haunted 
by the memory of the pawned silver. 

"Ah, I see!" concluded Ludovic. " To these edit- 
ors, I am the one who discovered the plot." 

"Of course. You perhaps would think it more 
proper that I should burst in with news among eight 
or ten journalists who would take me for an I don't 
know what." 

The idea that his Antoinette ran the risk of being 
taken for an "I don't know what," by newspaper- 
scribblers, froze the very blood of the young clerk. He 
declared his readiness to make his report as if he had 
drawn it up de visu. Besides, whoever speaks of a 
man speaks of his wife. Mile. Alibert was his ; and 
what she had seen and heard, he could do no less than ' 
see and hear also. Finally, it was important to save 
both Talazac's life and Antoinette's reputation. 
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The zebras which speed across the burning plains of 
Arabia Felix or. Arabia Petrea do not make more rapid 
play with their legs than did Fornerot, between No. 
1 26 of the Rue St. Antoine, and No. 5 of the Rue Coq. 
Heron, where the " Patriote " was printed. He found 
only the office-boy in the editorial rooms, eating a cut- 
let on a slice of bread-and-butter, as if the destinies of 
the nation were not in the least at stake. 

The secret that weighed upon the young man's 
breast oppressed him so greatly that he did not hesitate 
to unburden himself in a measure to this hireling. 

" Quick ! quick ! I must see M. Talazac ! " said he. 

" M, Talazac is not here," haughtily replied the boy, 
surprised that any human being should imagine that 
Talazac, called "the man of the- situation," should be 
at the beck and call of the first comer. 

"But the case is very urgent," cried Fornerot. "I 
came to warn him that he is to be arrested," 

"M. Talazac?" 

"Yes ; to-night, at two o'clock. It's all settled." 

" Arrest M. Talazac } Ah, indeed ! that would be 
great," said the office-boy. " That must be prevented 
Wait here a moment. I will go for M. Babouinat, who 
is breakfasting in the cafi below. You can talk with 
him." 

And, opening the door, he slid down the banisters ; 
while Ludovic, quite roused by the importance of his 
mission, wiped the missing perspiration, which would 
have certainly stood out on his forehead, if, instead of 
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being the 9th of December, it had been the isth of 
July. 

The celebrated Babouinat, who liked to be called the 
"right arm" of Talazac, soon appeared, and, looking 
the timid Ludovic over with a mistrustful glance, — for 
at that time people saw a spy in every one, — he asked 
him abruptly, and without taking the trouble to hide 
the sharpness of his suspicions, what were his reasons 
for supposing the great orator in immediate danger, on 
whom till that day no rash hand had dared to fall. 

The clerk, deeply distressed, partly at being in the 
presence of an editor-in chief, and partly at the sight of 
the imposing corpulence of Babouinat, who made up 
for his baldness by a profusion of overgrown whiskers, 
stammered a moment, till he provoked another sweep- 
ing look from his suspicious interlocutor. 

Finally he recovered himself, without really succeed- 
ing, and began the story which Antoinette had dictated 
to him, and the responsibility of which he took upon 
himself. The two police-agents (that was what they 
were, he was sure of it) happened to stand like this, 
and Ke like that. The words that they had surrepti- 
tiously exchanged were only too intelligible. Action 
must be taken upon them. 

The editor-in-chief did not need much to convince 
him that there were grounds for the anxiety that for a 
week had disturbed him in regard to his political in- 
spires He was alarmed by the information which 
Ludovic gave him, and did not conceal it. 
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** I have been telling him this all day," he said. " I 
was sure they would end by attempting some evil deed. 
But he is imprudence itself. Would you believe it ? he 
will not even take the precaution to carry a revolver." 

At the same moment he seated himself at the desk 
before him, and in the presence of the editorial clerk, 
who was looking for promotion, and who marvelled at 
such editorial facility, he dashed off without erasure 
the following lines : — 

"Dark rumors were circulating this morning. Military con- 
spiracies, clandestine arrests, and a possible violation of the 
national representation, are spoken of. Let it be known and 
remembered, that we are not on the eve of the 2d of December, 
when the soldiers, intoxicated by brandy and promises, made their 
flag, the flag of France ! the table-cloth on which they spread their 
food. 

"To-day our misfortunes have enlightened the army as they 
have enlightened the people. It will not make itself an accom- 
plice of the police. It has been re-organized since Sedan, since 
Metz, in order to defend, and not to strangle, the Republic. It 
knows its duty, and we are convinced it will not fail to do it. 

** Yet we do not hesitate to say to the representation of the 
people, true depositaries of the will of the nation, Watch, for the 
enemy watches ! 

" Caveant consules I " 

Ludovic, feeling a just pride at having inspired such 
expressions, accompanied to the door of the printing- 
office Babouinat, who gave his note of alarm into the 
hands of the compositors : then he went on his way 
home, like a conspirator pursued by a legion of sbirri, 
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and re-appeared in a blazing heat on the threshold of 
the apartment where Antoinette was waiting for him, 
as a general waits for his aide-de-camp who has gone on 
a reconnoissance. 

She heard what he had to say, then dismissed him, 
advising him to return to his office, and resume his 
occupations with the quiet demeanor of a clerk who is 
merely returning from a game of billiards in the 
smoking-room of a neighboring cafd 

As soon as he left her presence, she made a visit to 
the Angevine. 

" Cl^mence,** she said to her, " go up to your room 
presently, and put clean sheets on your bed, and sweep 
the room carefully. You must try and make it present- 
able in case of need. Do you understand } " 

"Yes, mademoiselle." 

" Ah ! are there any other maids besides yourself 
sleeping in the attic } " 

"No, mademoiselle. The two maids belonging to 
the second and third story had rooms up there, side of 
mine ; but the concierge discovered that they received 
their lovers in them. Then they had to sleep in their 
mistress's rooms below, where they were locked in at 
night." 

" Well, go quickly, and tidy up your room ; and be 
sure and not go out during the day or evening. I shall 
probably jieed you." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A NOCTURNAL VISIT. 



It so happened that it was impossible to find Talazac 
that day. A young woman, whom every one supposed 
married because she had a husband, but who thought 
herself just' as free for all that, had arranged a whole 
afternoon's tite-d-tite with the popular orator in a little 
Tour de Nesle, which she had hired on Chaussde 
d'Antin, at the end of a court-yard which some Buri- 
dans had already entered. 

Talazac knew that he was not the first to brush 
off the paint from the house-door any more than that 
on the cheeks of the lady ; but he troubled himself 
neither about his predecessors nor his successors. This 
Margaret of Burgundy, and especially of Champagne, 
— iced, — amused him by her misconduct ; and, from 
time to time, he went to lay a little homage at her 
(unslippered) feet. 

He thus had on his list five or six women who en- 
tertained him by their improprieties. It was what was 
euphemistically called, by those around hirfi, "divert- 
ing his mind from the grave cares of politics." 

His diversion lasted from eleven o'clock in the morn- 
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ing until eight in the evening ; and he was ignorant of 
the tempests that had gathered over his quasi-^xo- 
scribed head during this day of flirtation. Nine o'clock 
had just struck when he reached his apartment in the 
Rue de Ponthieu, where he had lived six years, and 
which his budding glory had not induced him to give 

up. 

The surroundings showed a simplicity bordering on 
confusion. The* four rooms which comprised these 
fanciful lodgings all resembled each other, in this re- 
spect : that the fur^niture and floor were hidden from 
sight under a pile of newspapers, among which he 
never found the one he wanted. 

A clock of Algerian onyx, on the mantlepiece in the 
parlor, was the only object visible under the mass of 
paper rubbish. The mantlepiece was rarely dusted, 
and the clock was never wound up. 

His servant, a valetudinarian who respected her mas- 
ter's papers too much ever to touch them, had gone 
to see her niece ; and, knowing that monsieur had 
gone on one of his eccentric expeditions, whence he 
usually returned late, sometimes not at all, was in no 
hurry to come in early. 

Exhausted by the lively, animated conversation of 
the afternoon, he was lying on a sofa, the color of which 
he had forgotten, it having so long been buried under 
heaps of public prints, when some one knocked at the 
door, from which he had not taken out the key. 

" Come in ! ** he cried, without moving from his posi- 
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tion. He heard the lock creak, then comparatively 
light steps cross the ante-room and the dining-room, 
till they paused at the entrance of the parlor, where he 
was dreamily dozing. He raised his heavy eyelids, and 
saw standing in the doorway a tall young girl, whose 
head was hidden in a large felt bonnet, while her face 
was invisible under the thick net-work of a double- 
folded black lace veil. 

" Monsieur," she said, handing him a number of the 
"Patriote" which had just come out, "have you seen 
this paragraph } " 

" No, mademoiselle," answered Talazac, who inspired 
articles, but seldom read them. 

And he rapidly ran his eyes over the lines which 
Babouinat, under the influence of what Ludovic had 
revealed to him, had dashed off with a hand trembling 
with excitement. , 

"That is not all," resumed Antoinette, when he had 
finished reading. " By the most singular chance, a 
relation of mine — a cousin — has learned that your 
arrest to-night has been decided." 

" Come, now," said Talazac, shrugging his shoulders ; 
and, supposing that the visit of this unknown young 
woman had a less political object than she would have 
him believe, he quickly took her hand, and made her 
sit dawn almost by force upon the sofa, whose springs 
bounded under the pressure of the weight that had 
suddenly been drawn on it. 

But Antoinette immediately arose, drew back three 
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steps, and, raising her veil above the inside trimming 
of her bonnet, said, — 

"You do not recognize me, then, monsieur. How- 
ever, I had the honor of passing an evening with you at 
Mme. Maunoir's/' 

Talazac saw that he had made a blunder, and rose in 
a rather constrained manner, and pushed forward an 
arm-chair, which he respectfully offered to Antoinette, 
whose features he all of a sudden recalled. 

"Thank you, monsieur," she said, without affecting 
any dignified airs. " I have but one word to say to 
you. It is to-night, at two o'clock. Did you know 
it > " 

"I did not," he answered. "But how have you, 
mademoiselle, been able to get this information ? " 

" I swore by all that is most sacred not to confide to 
any one, not even to yourself, from whom I obtained 
this terrible news ; but, since you seem to place so 
little faith in it, I will confess every thing to you. You 
will not abuse my confidence, will you, monsieur } It 
affects the daily bread of a poor man, who would in- 
stantly lose his place if any one were to suspect that 
he had betrayed those who employ him ; for it is down- 
right treachery on his part." 

" And what next } " questioned Talazac, to whom the 
information was taking an important turn. 

"Well, my maid has a brother who is an agent of 
the secret police. She confessed it to me only a week 
ago ; but she is a very good girl, all the same, you 
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know. She has often heard your name spoken at our 
house, as it is spoken everywhere. The girl knew, 
besides, the interest which I — which we" — 

She stopped in the middle of the sentence, which 
she concluded stammering and embarrassed. 

" This girl, you say, mademoiselle, has a brother who 
belongs to the police ? " 

** Yes ; and just now he told her, with the greatest 
mystery, that he had been ordered to be ready for a 
seizure that was to be made to-night in the Rue de 
Ponthieu. My maid, who is very devoted to me, and 
before whon> we have for some days continually dis- 
cussed the chances of your being arrested, immediately 
brought me the information given by her brother. I 
have, besides, brought her with me. She is at the 
ante-room door. Will you allow me to go for her ? 
She h.erself will tell you every thing." 

Without waiting for Talazac's answer, who, in face of 
facts so exact, began to open his eyes, she left the par- 
lor, returning a moment afterwards, pushing before her 
the Angevine, who seemed to greatly dislike this com- 
pulsory proceeding. 

The deputy, finding his liberty in danger, which was 
much more precious to him than that of the tribune, 
seized hold of the servant, and questioned her minutely 
on all the details brought by her brother. He pledged 
himself by an oath, not only never to reveal from whose 
lips he heard them, but also to obtain for the providen- 
tial informant an advancement that should be more 
rapid each year. 
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Then the Angevine, who had been drilled word by- 
word, confirmed, with the addition of a few words of 
her own, all that her mistress thought proper, after 
having her learn it by heart, to repeat to the republican 
orator. 

This was clear and tangible. Talazac wondered 

whether or not he ought to allow himself to be arrested, 

and if his imprisonment, which would be the finishing 

stroke to the act of violence, would not be the most 

. efficacious as well as least dangerous call to arms. 

But, with his great knowledge of contemporaneous 
history, he remembered that many political men, no 
less popular than he, had been under various circum- 
stances thrust into St. Pelagie or Mazas, where they had 
sometimes remained a long while, without the masses 
attempting to rescue them from the hands of their 
jailers. 

However, before two women, he thought it would be 
useful to his cause to cover his hesitation by an air of 
disdainful indifference. 

" It is half-past nine," he said ; " and from now until 
two o'clock in the morning, they will probably have 
time to reflect on the magnitude of their crime, and at 
the last moment will draw back." 

"That is what they maintained before the 2d of 
December," replied Antoinette energetically. *'It was 
found out later whether they drew back, or not." 

" No matter ! " cried Talazac, bringing his fist down 
on his writing-table : " they shall not have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing me fly before them." 
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" But you are not the only one in danger : others 
would be arrested with you, you may be sure of it. 
Your brother said something to this effect ; didn't he, 
Clemence?" 

" Yes, mademoiselle," said the Angevine, helping her 
on. 

" Another reason why I should share the fate of my 
friends," said Talazac proudly. 

"On the contrary,. all the more reason for remaining 
free in order to be able to take up their defence," ob- 
sefved Antoinette, who followed out her idea without 
deviating a hair's-breadth. "Have you any place in 
which you can take refuge, if only for to-night, if simply 
to enjoy their exasperation when they find your doors 
closed, and an entrance impossible to effect ? " 

This was a point of view from which Talazac had not 
yet examined the situation. It would perhaps be more 
to his interest to avoid the imprisonment that awaited 
him. If he had taken refuge in a friend's house, no 
matter where, in an attic or cellar, he would at least be 
allowed like Marat to launch from it some proclamation, 
which, considering the signature at the bottom of it, 
would rouse the most timid to arms. 

It is true, that, to arm one's self, it is indispensable 
to have the. arms ; and he and his friends had contrib- 
uted to' the general disarmament of the people after 
the commune : for certain timorous persons were always 
anticipating a second i8th of March, and never a l6th 
of May. 
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However, arms could be found ; and, in case of a 
criminal attempt by the authorities, his part would be 
to urge the people to go and look for them. 

"Be it so," he said. "You are perhaps right, made- 
moiselle. Possibly I shall be more useful outside than 
in. I shall not pass the night here." 

"And where will you go .^" asked Antoinette, whom 
the importance of the service she had just rendered 
him allowed the liberty of the question. 

" Oh ! places of concealment will not be wanting. 
There is Babouinat's house, for one." 

" You would not think of going there, would you ? " 
exclaimed Antoinette. "You would be discovered at 
once. You cannot doubt that you are watched." 

" That is so. Then, the house of an aunt of mine, 
who lives in the Faubourg Montmartre." 

"That would be hardly more prudent. The first 
thought of the conspirators would be to go and arrest 
you at the house of your relations," judiciously observed 
the young girl, 

" But, then, where shall I go .> To a hotel ? " 

" Oh, that would be worse than all the rest ! You, 
whose face is known to every one ! " 

" In that case, I will remain at home. I cannot walk 
the streets all night, like a vagabond." 

At this moment Antoinette, adopting the reflective 
attitude of a woman who is pondering a project that 
has suddenly sprung up in her mind, threw out this 
proposition, as if it had just come to her : — 
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" Really, monsieur, it did not occur to me, but per- 
haps I can arrange just what will answer for you. You 
would not be hard to please, I suppose, about the shel- 
ter offered you? For one or two nights, a simple 
room would be sufficient, would it not ? " 

" More than sufficient," answered Talazac, laughing. 
"Whatever it may be, I shall always look upon it as 
preferable to a cell at Mazas.** 

"Then it is all right!" cried Antoinette joyfully. 
" Cl^mence, our maid, sleeps on the sixth floor, in a 
small room absolutely isolated. No one sleeps on the 
same story, and she will lend it to you with the utmost 
pleasure. Won't you, Clemence ? " 

*^ Oh, yes, mademoiselle ! with the greatest pleasure," 
corroborated Clemence, holding down her head. 

"Very well; but what will she do.?" said Talazac, 
rather disturbed at the idea of being obliged to share, 
with this red-faced girl, an attic which was probably 
remarkable for its limited size. 

" She will sleep down in our rooms. A bed can be 
made up for her in the parlor," said Antoinette, plan- 
ning it at once. And, turning to the Angevifie, as if 
this arrangement had been generally agreed upon, she 
resumed : — 

" But you know, Clemence, that no one but us two 
must have the least knowledge about any thing. You 
must rise very early, and carry off your bed, so that my 
father may not have the shadow of a suspicion." Then, 
addressing Talazac, she said, — 
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" Now come with us, I beg you. I have been in a 
tremble all the time, lest they arrest you before the 
hour agreed upon." 

The proscript that was to be, went to the window to 
» look out ; and the window-panes were dripping wet, as 
it had been raining torrents for about a quarter of an 
hour. 

" What horrible weather ! " he said. " We can never 
find a carriage." 

" But," replied Antoinette, " we must go on foot ; for 
a carriage would cause your flight to be remarked, 
without taking into consideration that the number of a 
hack can always be found. Pull up the collar of your 
coat, and I will take your arm. This rain will* be 
favorable for us. No one will think of looking in our 
faces ; and, if the police seek you anywhere, it would 
certainly not be on the sixth story of 126 Rue St. 
Antoine." 

Although his thoughts were chiefly centred on him- 
self in this critical moment, Talazac could not help 
admiring the intelligent devotion of this young girl, 
wlio was as distinguished in her manners as she was 
decided in her actions. He keenly reproached himself 
for the indecent rudeness with which he made her sit 
on the sofa; and would have liked to offer apologies, 
but dared not. 

" C16mence, you will follow us at a short distance," 
said Mile. Alibert, feigning to give her last instructions 
as she moved towards the door ; " and, if you perceive 
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that we are followed, pass close by us, without seeming 
to do so designedly, and say only these words : — 
„ "'You are followed '" 

By this time she was at the top of the stairs, as 
she preceded the young deputy, who did not take the 
precaution of providing himself with a change of linen 
or clothing, for he did not expect to pass more than 
one night away from home. His servant had not yet 
returned ; a piece of luck which saved him from confid- 
ing to a fourth person a secret intended to be known 
only to their three selves. 

On reaching the porte-cochirey which was already 
locked, and the string of which Antoinette asked for 
herself, that the concierge should have no reason to sus- 
pect that Talazac had gone out, she put her head out, 
and anxiously looked to the right and left, as if to 
watch for algtiazils who might be posted in the vicinity. 

When she finished her reconnoitre, Talazac ventured 
out on the sidewalk, which was perfectly deserted on 
account of the deluge of rain ; the Rue de Ponthieu, 
besides, being sparsely frequented at ten o'clock in the 
evening, even in the finest weather. 

They went along the Champs Elys^es, sheltered 
under the same umbrella, passing between the trees 
with anxious haste, for the only excuse for Mile. Ali- 
bert*s visit was her alarm. She kept turning round 
every five minutes, as if she felt a whole squad of 
officers were at her heels, so that Talazac said to her 
several times, — 
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"Keep cool. Looking round so constantly is the 
real way to betray ourselves, if any one should happen 
to be tracking us.'* 

On the way she unfolded to him in detail what she 
advised. When they reached the house in the Rue 
St. Antoine, she would pass in first with the Angevine, 
and would stop a moment before the concierges room, 
which was on the entresol, Talazac would then steal in, 
and ascend without stopping to the sixth floor, where 
the two women would soon join him. The maid would 
open the door of her attic room, and show him into 
.this sanctuary, which was furnished with a trunk on 
which she sat, and with a cot-bed on which she slepjt ; 
then both would descend to the fourth floor, after wish- 
ing him a very good-night. 

From time to time Antoinette stopped to wait for 
the maid, who was following behind, wet to the skin 
(for they had but one umbrella for the three), and said 
to her in a trembling voice, — 

" Any thing suspicious } " 

" Nothing, mademoiselle," aifswered the Angevine. 

Then they again went on their way. 

They finally reached the blessed No. 126, and the 
manoeuvre was executed with the precision of a " load 
in twelve motions." With a few strides, Talazac found 
himself in the upper regions where he was followed by 
C16mence alone, Antoinette having thought it improper 
to be present at the installation of a man in a young 
girl's chamber. 
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The young deputy felt of the bed, which he found 
soft and comfortable, and sat on the trunk, which he 
found hard. But he was so strangely absorbed in the 
events to take place the next day, that he hardly hon- 
ored with so much as a glance a lithograph of a little 
Savoyard sharing his breakfast with his dog. 

Though he had consented to turn himself out of his 
home, it was apparently not from fear of arrest, but in 
order that the resisting party might know around whom 
to rally ; and it was essential to his honor and his cause 
that every one should understand it. His appeal to 
the people would then be the more exciting, being 
given from a refuge that would seem the safest retreat.* 
Besides he was resolved to become the centre of the 
movement, and, if necessary, to risk his life. 

"The advanced republicans have reproached us 
long enough for our moderation," he thought ; " we 
are forced to prove to them in solemn moments that 
we will not draw back any more than they." 

Then he seated himself on his trunk, and began to 
draw up and to write with a pencil — for the Angevine 
had discarded the useless luxury of a pen and ink- 
stand — the placard which he himself would order to 
be posted on the walls of Paris on the morrow. He 
only wondered what printer would have courage enough 
to lend his type for such a bold deed. 

While he was absorbed in this revolutionary work, 
Antoinette was completing her means • of attack so as 
to secure every chance to her deal. Ludovic, who was 
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anxious about her long absence, had hardly heard her 
enter, when he hurried into M. Alibert's room, who was 
very much worried. 

" It is terrible ! " cried Antoinette on her return. 
"People talk of nothing but a mob. Ah, my poor 
M. Ludovic ! we are really having a taste, of misfortune. 
M. Talazac being arrested to-night, means your promo- 
tion retarded ; and our marriage will be, nobody knows 
when. Mme. Maunoir promised me so truly that we 
should accomplish every thing through him." 

** I should like to sit up to be the first to get the 
news,'* groaned young Fornerot, wilted at these dis- 
couraging words. " Then, of what use is it to go to 
bed ? I could not sleep." 

" That is so," said Antoinette. " If you wish, we 
will not go to bed ; and towards two o'clock in the 
morning you can go to M. Talazac's to learn if he has 
really been arrested, although, as a representative of 
the people, he is inviolable." 

I will go," said Ludovic heroically. 
But not alone. Take the porter with you," she 
urged, " so that, if you should happen to fall into the 
hands of the police-agents, you could immediately prove 
your identity. You will both go up to his room, and, 
when his maid or man servant answers your ring, 
ask if M. Talazac is at home. If he is, do not fear to 
acquaint him with what we have heard, Cl^mence and I. 
Perhaps, although he is so imprudent, he may decide to 
take precautions, after hearing what you have to tell." 
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The scheme was, that at two o'clock, the hour an- 
nounced for the arrest, two men should appear at the 
deputy's house. It was indispensable that these two 
unknown persons should have in waiting below the tra- 
ditional hack in which on coup-it itat-m^X.^ they carry 
off the national representatives ; for it was necessary 
that Talazac's old servant-woman should be able, when 
the former returned to his domicile, where he had never 
run the slightest risk, to tell him that two strangers 
had entered his house as the clock struck two, asking 
to speak to him in private. 

Ludovic went down to obtain the services of old 
Girard the concierge^ formerly a constable, grown gray 
in the harness, and who had preserved all the stiffness 
of attitude of his former profession. It was agreed, 
that, if Talazac was arrested, they would return with 
the news at once ; for Antoinette had also decided to 
sit up all night, as she would not be able to close her 
eyes in sleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HOURS IN PRISON. 



Not more than a quarter of an hour after her mas- 
ter's departure, old Marie the cook was back in her 
kitchen again. The absence of Talazac, who contented 
himself with returning " sometimes," seemed to her so 
natural, that, towards half-past twelve, she lay down to 
sleep without fear, and slept without reproach. 

She was in a slumber as deep as that of a woman of 
seventy can be, when a hurried ring made her start 
up on her sea-weed mattress. 

It was evidently monsieur, who had forgotten his 
key, and was ringing. She threw on a skirt, thrust her 
parchment feet into a pair of slippers gaping at the 
foot of her bed, and, without making any more of a 
toilet, went to turn outwards the key that was turned 
inwards. 

As the lock flew back, the door seemed to yield to a 
violent pressure outside, and Marie suddenly found her- 
self in the presence of two strangers, one of whom was 
young, and the other very old ; and both had a haggard 
and scared look, and asked her without any preamble, — 

'' Is M. Talazac at home ? " 
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The cook turned pale with fright, and closed the 
door, which had been half-open, three-quarters to ; and, 
keeping it so with one still vigorous hand, she answered 
through the opening, — 

" Nt), gentlemen : he has not come in yet." 

" Not come in yet ? " cried the youngest. ** There 
can be no doubt, then : it is done." 

" What do you want of him 1 " continued the old 
woman, narrowing still further the space through which 
the two intruders were apparently trying to push 
themselves. 

** But I told you that^he is not here," she said again. 
" Coming to see people at such hours ! who ever heard 
of such a thing } Take yourselves away quickly, or I 
will call the police." 

She wholly closed the door upon the men, who, being 
left in a blinding darkness, had every difficulty in grop- 
ing their way down the steps, and finding the parte- 
cochire. 

It was clear that the great orator had been arrested at 
the very moment he was entering his house ; for neither 
Ludovic nor M. Girard supposed that a man could, 
except by reason of some power beyond his control, be 
out of his bed at half-past two in the morning, which 
every well-regulated clock in the vicinity had just struck. 

" The crime has been consummated," said Fornerot 
to Antoinette, whom, on his relurn, he found sitting up 
wide awake in an arm-chair. " M. Talazac's maid has 
not seen him this evening, and she told us she did not 
know where he could be." 
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" It is terrible ! *' said Antoinette, immediately add- 
ing, *' what must the poor wopian have thought when 
you burst in upon her after two o'clock ? She probably 
took you for thieves or police-agents." 

" I believe she did," replied the clerk ; " for she re- 
ceived us as if we were dogs : I may even say, she shut 
the door in our faces." 

" And didn't you try to explain to her that you were 
friends ? " questioned the young girl, with considerable 
anxiety. 

" Oh, yes, I did ! but she left us on the landing, and 
wouldn't once listen to us. She is a disagreeable old 
creature," grumbled Ludovic. 

This was all that Antoinette wished to know. She 
dismissed the clerk, who never thought he would have 
to take part in such an expedition, and went to her 
room, to dream of the perhaps decisive day which would 
follow this anxious night. 

As soon as it was daylight, she made her servant get 
up, and sent her to the attic, to take the orders of their 
prisoner on parole, who had not even gone to bed, but 
was still writing when the Angevine made her appear- 
ance. 

" Well, what news } " he asked, expecting to hear 
about events of the greatest importance. 

''I know nothing whatever. I have just left my 
bed," answered the girl ; " but mademoiselle ordered 
me to go to your house, and see if any one had been to 
arrest you." 
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" That IS right. You will see Marie, to whom I will 
write a line, to relieve her anxiety, and tell her that 
she can have perfect confidence in you. If the con- 
cierge at my house questions you, you need simply 
answer that you are going up to the second story, to 
see M. Chambly. He is my neighbor overhead, and is 
looking for a maid-servant." 

The Angevine set out for Talazac's house, and, on 
arriving, handed Marie the bit of a note scribbled by 
her master in the first glimmer of dawn, and received 
in exchange a letter which the cook managed to accom- 
plish, with the aid of her spectacles. The Angevine, 
eager to efface the last traces of her crime in regard to 
the silver, conscientiously handed Talazac his servant's 
missive. 

This is what he had some difficulty in reading : — 

Dear Master, — I was very much frightened last night. 
Two dangerous-looking men rang the bell about two o'clock, or 
two and a half; and I opened the door, supposing it was you. 
Then they asked if you were in, and tried to enter; and you should 
have seen how I held on to the door! When they found that you 
were not in, the youngest said to the other, " Well, it is done ; " and, 
when I shut the door in their faces, they went away. Be on your 
guard, my dear master. I have nothing else to tell you. 

Your faithful servant, 

Marie Capron. 

" The information which Mile. Alibert gave me last 
evening was perfectly correct," said Talazac. " Those 
men were sent to arrest me." 
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He was almost glad of it ; for this new revelation 
justified in his own eyes, as it would in the eyes of 
others, the precaution that he had taken to vacate his 
rooms for that night. 

Towards half-past ten, the battened door of the small 
chamber on the sixth floor rattled slightly under a light 
rap. He opened it ; and there stood Antoinette, looking 
very elegant in her trailing morning-dress, with the 
rumpled hair and pale cheeks of a wOman who has gone 
to bed to dream, rather than to sleep. 

"You must be dying of hunger," she said, as she 
entered with a smile on her lips ; for she smiled some- 
times, though never laughed, on account of her teeth. 
"I have just ordered C16mence to bring you up a little 
coffee, while waiting for noon breakfast." 

"Well," asked Talazac, "what has taken place dur- 
ing the night ? " 

"Nothing," she answered. "It is probable, that, 
when they found that you put them off the track, they 
postponed their arrest ; for it is you in particular whom 
it is for their interest to secure. The moment you 
escaped them, their plan came to nought." 

" You must be right," answered Talazac, very much 
astonished at the exactness which so youthful a girl 
displayed in her reasoning. 

He then showed her the letter which he had just 
received from old Marie. 

"Every thing has occurred just as those two men 
whom I overheard talking in that alley-way said it 
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would/* observed Antoinette. " Some one really did 
ring your bell at two o'clock, and they were probably 
the same persons. They must have been furious at 
not finding you at home." 

And she added gayly, — 

" On what strange things hang the destinies of em- 
pires ! If fate had not decreed that I should enter that 
alley in preference to any other, you and the rest would 
at this moment assuredly have been at Mazas." 

The maid brought up the coffee, which Mile. Alibert 
poured out herself, and handed the statesman, asking 
him if he found it too sweet, or not sweet enough. 
She had the newspapers brought to him, and offered to 
send for whatever he expressed the least desire to have, 
and showed him every kind of attention, anxious solici- 
tude, and respect. 

Had he not been so preoccupied by the precarious 
situation of affairs outside, which were no doubt be- 
coming complicated, he would have enjoyed this pre- 
cautionary imprisonment, in a cell where he was waited 
upon by two very attentive jaileresses. At the noon 
breakfast, Antoinette, who had found an excuse not to 
eat it with her father, again went up to Talazac's room, 
where C16mence had brought an unpainted kitchen- 
table, and two straw chairs ; and together they partook 
of a repast which resembled a child's dinner. It was 
grave at the beginning, and lively at the close. They 
talked seriously at. first, then merrily; and this Giron- 
din's breakfast ended with puns. 
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But Talazac could hardly help becoming interested 
in Antoinette, who showed so much interest in him. 
He questioned her without presuming, and in a friendly 
manner, about her present life and future prospects, 
and graciously gave her to understand that so partic- 
ularly distinguished a young girl was not destined to 
vegetate like a humble bourgeoises the daughter of a 
humble bourgeois ; and he even went so far' as to ask 
her if she would not soon be addressed as madame. 

Instead of lowering her eyes. Mile. Alibert raised 
them to his, and answered in a voice in which melan- 
choly and firmness were combined, — 

" Oh ! as for me, my course is all laid out. I shall 
be an old maid." 

" Ah, really ! " cried Talazac, for the word " old maid " 
has something derogatory to the woman to whom it is 
applied. 

" Not that I shall not have an opportunity to marry," 
continued Antoinette ; " but because I have made the 
resolve to refuse, without discrimination, all who might 
desire to offer themselves." 

" How old are you ? " asked Talazac. 

" Eighteen." 

" It is always so," he resumed : " at eighteen young 
girls sometimes make a vow not to marry, and are 
distressed enough at twenty-one at not having profited 
by an opportunity to break it." 

"No," said Antoinette, with a frankness that 
breathed innocence itself: "it is not that I haye an 
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aversion for marriage, but because I have no fortune ; 
and to marry a man in my own class would be a horri- 
ble fate. How do you expect," she added, "that I, 
who never go into society, can ever marry a man out 
of my circle? In the first place, to make a brilliant 
marriage, one must be seen, and then profit by being 
seen ; which," she said, with a gayety that had also a 
tone of sadness, " unfortunately is not in my power." 

"That is true," thought Talazac: "it is rarely that 
others than cocottes marry princes." 

Antoinette then affected to change the conversation, 
and introduced the subject of foreign literature, which 
enabled her to show off her linguistic knowledge. He 
then saw that so well-educated a girl would indeed find 
it hard to unite her life to that of an obscure shop- 
keeper, who would oblige her to stand behind his 
counter, and retail provisions and yards of ribbon. 

The name of Ludovic Fornerot, however, was not 
once spoken. She kept it in a box, double locked, 
the key of which she prudently stowed away in her 
pocket, and would not let it out unless fate should 
compel her. 

When two o'clock struck, Talazac gave a sudden 
start. 

" The Chamber is meeting at this moment at Ver- 
sailles," he said to himself ; " and here am I at Paris, 
on the fourth story of the most shabby-looking house. 
Since I am free, and the efforts of my enemies have 
failed, the least that I can do is to use my liberty to 
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do my duty ; that is, to go and take my seat. Besides, 
it is absolutely certain that they will not try to arrest 
me in broad daylight." 

He took advantage of being left alone for a moment 
to elude the amiable surveillance of which he was the 
object, and opened the door of his casemate. 

He had hardly taken a few steps down the stairs, 
when, as he was going very quickly, he ran into 
Antoinette, who uttered a cry of terror at seeing her 
bird so resolutely take its flight, 

"Go back, go back, I beseech of you ! " she entreated, 
clasping her hands as if imploring the God of Calvin 
and Melanchthon. 

"Let me go,** he said, disengaging himself from 
her. " I do not know whether I shall be arrested or 
not ; but I am determined, at any rate, not to make 
myself ridiculous. All my colleagues are at the Cham- 
ber, and it would seem strange if I were the only one 
absent." 

And, notwithstanding the foreboding reproofs of 
Antoinette, he slipped past her along the banister to 
the foot of the stairs. 

Whatever strong efforts she might have made to 
detain him, she felt a certain satisfaction in seeing him 
depart, she so needed to be left alone in order to re- 
flect.. At last, thanks to her own genius, she, who 
yesterday was but a simple girl, had kept under lock 
and key a whole night and almost a whole day, under 
her orders and almost at her mercy, this celebrated 
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and formidable man, who, by his eloquence, overthrew 
and maintained ministries at will ; before whom the 
ambitious bowed because of his influence, and the 
disinterested because of his talent. 

He would never exactly know whence, or for what 
purpose, came those two nightly visitors at his door at 
two o'clock in the morning. He might forever sup- 
pose that they came to arrest him, and that it was 
owing to the intelligence and devotion of the daughter 
of an humble professor that the plot miscarried. 

Henceforth, whatever might happen to him in a life 
evidently marked out for every kind of excitement, it 
would be impossible for him to forget the eighteen 
hours passed in something like a tite-d-tSte^ with a 
young girl unknown to him the day before ; but who, 
among the friends he counted by hundreds, was the 
first who offered to defend him when in danger, at the 
risk of her own reputation and safety. 

In her most fanciful reveries, when her imagination, 
which was as ardent as her heart was cold, transported 
her into the region of ambitious hopes that were never 
to be realized, she had not aspired to a more brilliant 
dAut in life. It would hereafter be her part, not to 
let forgetfulness or indifference cut the thread which 
she had so adroitly tied. 

She had an absolute right to ask Talazac for news 
about himself, and the progress of events. That she 
might not seem to be laying the foundation for a 
liaison, whose purpose she could not well explain, she 
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resolved to include her father in the scheme by con- 
fiding to him the adventure of which the young and 
illustrious deputy was the hero, and she the heroine. 

She took M. Alibert aside ; and, after having made him 
swear by the shades of Maine de Biran that he would 
never as long as he lived reveal to any one the secret 
she was about to confide to his paternal bosom, she told 
him about her expedition the evening before to the top 
of the Rue de Ponthieu, not far from the Barrih^e de 
VEtoile. She did not conceal from him the part which 
she consented to play in this rescue, nor her fears when 
she had accompanied Talazac to the Angevine's attic- 
room, nor the drinking coffee with him the next morning. 

M. Alibert could not recover from his astonishment. 

" If things turn out well," he immediately observed, 
" Ludovic's fortune is made. After the services you 
have rendered M. Talazac, he could do no less than 
reward with a position as sous-chef ^ or chef de bureau 
perhaps, the future husband of the woman who has so 
courageously protected him." 

" Oh ! I was thinking of M. Fomerot all the while, 
you may be sure, papa, while concerning myself about 
M. Talazac," said Antoinette with a shrewd little look, 
which her father thought adorable. 

"But," he suddenly added, "since our protector, 
whom you in your turn protected, had been installed in 
the maid's room since ten o'clock, it was unnecessary 
to send Ludovic and the concierge to his house at two 
o'clock in the morning," 
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Antoinette, who was prepared for this question, had 
a ready answer. 

" We wished to know," she said, " if they had not 
searched his house, or arrested his servant. Then it 
occurred to me to send M. Ludovic to Rue Ponthieu. 
I asked M. Talazac's advice ; and he approved, and was 
quite re-assured on learning that nothing alarming had 
happened at his house." 

" Ah, you have a good head ! " concluded the old 
professor, "You did not lose your self-possession a 
moment." 

" Bless me ! I needed it," replied Antoinette. " If 
any one in the world had suspected that M. Talazac 
had taken refuge in our house, we should all have been 
imprisoned with or without him." 

The next evening old Marie brought her a letter, 
bearing on the seal this inscription, " Chamber of 
Deputies." Her heart beat fast. Could this already 
be the beginning of a correspondence ? Oh, she would 
repulse him energetically, while leaving him, of course, 
a door open to repentance ! But she did not have to 
get into a passion, for Talazac's note breathed undying 
respect. 

" Mademoiselle [he wrote] I so hurriedly left the refuge which 
you were generous enough to offer me, that I had not the pleasure 
or time to show you my gratitude. All danger has passed ; the 
rogues and fools together, in whose hands I came near falling (I 
am certain of it now), having lacked at the last moment the neces- 
sary audacity to carry out their plans elaborated with so much 
bravado. 
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• 

'' A change of ministry is imminent It is the end of the crisis. 
I should have been very happy, mademoiselle, to have told you by 
word of mouth about the late events in which, through devotion 
to our cause, you came near being somewhat involved. But to go 
and pay you my respects in person, would be confessing to your 
family, who are, no doubt, ignorant in regard to it, the part which 
you took towards my safety. I am therefore obliged, to my great 
regret, to offer you them under cover. 

'* Believe me, mademoiselle, they are none the less sincere ; and 
please accept the respectful gratitude of 

" Paulin Talazac." 

Antoinette did not let the maid-servant leave with- 
out giving her a paper contsuning these few words : — 

" Monsieur le Deputi^ — When the danger was^ once over, 
caution was unnecessary : I therefore told every thing to my father, 
who will also be extremely happy to shake hands with the man on 
whom the eyes of all who have a French heart are turned. 

« Yours faithfully, 

"Antoinette Alibert." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 

" Now that the father has been made acquainted with 
the adventure," thought Talazac, after reading the 
young girl's letter, "I am obliged, if I would not be 
thought the most ill-bred man in the world, to go and 
pay him a visit of thanks, almost of digestion, I might 
say, since I have breakfasted at his house without his 
knowledge." 

He sent Mary back again to inform Professor Ali- 
bert fronr him that M. Talazac would do himself the 
honor of calling upon him the very next day, between 
three and four o'clock. 

That the Algerian rep in the salojt was well dusted 
in expectation of the great man's arrival, need not be 
told. The professor of philosophy indulged in his most 
high-sounding periods and regular prize-day phrases to 
welcome the illustrious orator who had broken the 
bread of hospitality, if not with him, at least with his 
daughter. 

Talazac was not behindhand in expression of good- 
feeling ; but his astonishment was great at not seeing 
Mile. Antoinette in the salon, who had played the rdle 
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of the principal character in the drama of the unsuc- 
cessful arrest. 

In fact, at the moment when the expected ring of 
the bell had echoed in the ante-chamber and heart of 
M. Alibert, Antoinette vanished with a haste that indi- 
cated her intention of being absent at the interview. 

"My daughter is not very well/' quickly interposed 
the worthy father. "All these unusual events, so 
exciting in themselves, have greatly affected her nerves. 
What can you expect ? She is only a woman, — almost 
a child.^' 

" Who showed a courage and clear-sightedness which 
very few men would have had in similar circumstances," 
answered the deputy. "We owe her a great deal, my 
friends and I ; and I should have been happy to meet 
her, and thank her in their name, as in my own." 

Then, as the polite speeches proper to greetings 
cannot be carried too far, the conversation took a less 
ceremonious turn. They talked of Latin ; and Talazac, 
who had been a fine scholar, sjjoke of his successful 
graduation. But the absence of Antoinette, on whom 
Alibert had depended to enliven the conversation, made 
long breaks in it. 

Suddenly the door was partly opened, and Mile. 
Alibert came half-way into the parlor. We say half, 
because she had hardly set foot in it when she retreated, 
uttering, like a frightened deer, a little cry of alarm. 

Talazac, who rose on perceiving her, remained stand- 
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ing, asking himself the meaning of this retreat and 
alarm, for both of which there seemed to be no cause. 

The professor, no less astonished, went to the door 
of the room, and called back his daughter, whose dress 
rustled in the hall like that of a woman who is running 
away, and obliged her to return, looking abashed. 

"Well," he said, very much vexed, "it is thus you 
receive M. Talazac, who kindly remembers what you 
tried to do for him, and who takes the trouble to come 
and thank you for it.** 

For answer, she raised to Talazac eyes so decidedly 
wet that he guessed that she had been weeping. 

This discovery puzzled him ; but there are so many 
occasions for a woman to weep between the morning 
and three o'clock in the afternoon, that he did not once 
think of attributing this proof of emotion to himself. 

Finally she seated herself ; and Talazac resumed his 
place in the arm-chair, which the professor drew out 
into the middle of the room, as though it were a legis- 
lator's seat ; and the two men returned to the univer- 
sity discussion, at the point where they had left off. 

But Antoinette continued to wrap herself in a silence 
that was in striking contrast with the good-natured 
loquacity she had so extensively displayed throughout 
the rescue of the evening before. 

The discussion then turned on rare books, of which 
M. Alibert would have been a great amateur, if his 
means had allowed him to gratify his bibliomania. His 
daughter, who had not opened her mouth, now opened 
it to say, — . 
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"Show M. Talazac that old edition of 'Pascal's 
Thoughts/ which you lately bought so cheap. It is in 
your study, on the first shelf of the bookcase." 

M. Alibert, delighted at the idea of exhibiting this 
treasure, the only one which it had been granted him 
to discover, left the parlor, and ran to his books, among 
which he searched a long while to find the famous first 
edition. 

As he did not return, and Antoinette persisted in her 
silent meditative attitude, Talazac felt obliged to say to 
her, — 

" Are you really, mademoiselle, more indisposed than 
your excellent father thinks } " 

" I am not ill at all," she answered. 

"Then you certainly have had something to vex 
you ? " 

She began by a negative shake of the head ; then, as 
if carried^ away by the frankness of her nature, she 
drew from her corsage a folded letter, with the corners 
already soiled, and, placing it in his hands, said, — 

" Read it." 

Before M. Alibert, who was putting back his precious 
books without finding the volume of the "Thoughts," 
had come across the precious copy, Talazac had time to 
decipher the lines given below, whose writing and spell- 
ing were not at all pleasing. 

My little Miss, — When one sets up to be a haughty prude, 
one should not be caught. The long and short of it is, you wish 
to pass for a model of virtue ; and you are seen in company with a 
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fine gentleman, in the Champs Elysdes, at strange hours for a 
young woman to be out. And, besides, he didn't kiss you all the 
time under your umbrella ! Oh, no, indeed ! he was too modest. 
You know, if this were told your father, it would not be great fun 
for you. 

Well, the man who gets you for his wife will have a pretty piece 
t>f luck. I congratulate you on him. 

A Jolly Little Comrade. 

Talazac uttered a cry of astonishment : — 

" Ah, it is abominable ! '* 

Antoinette rose from her chair, and, drawing out her 
handkerchief, went to the window, pretending to look 
into the street, in order to hide the tears that she 
silently wiped away. 

Finally, after mopping her red eyes, she returned 
towards Talazac, and said to him, in a still tremulous 
voice, — 

" I have been racking my brains to guess from whom 
this piece of infamy could come, as I know scarcely any 
one." 

"It is perhaps myself, and not you, they may have 
recognized,", observed Talazac, distressed at having 
brought trouble into this family, which was so simple 
and obliging, and to which he wished nothing but good. 

He felt, besides, rather embarrassed before this 
young girl, to whom he took good care not to address 
the slightest compliment which might bear a doubtful 
interpretation. If there is a ridiculous situation in this 
world, it is that of a man towards a woman to whom he 
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has never whispered an improper word, and whom he 
is accused of having led astray. 

It is indeed a very delicate thing to be obliged to call 
for the testimony of the pretended victim in these 
words : — 

"You are here to testify that I have never paid atten- 
tions to you in all my life." 

In what concerned Antoinette, to whom he was 
indebted, he had not thought it a duty to mix gallantry 
with his politics : that was all. His reserve was a 
mark of his great consideration for an honest girl, 
whose devotion to him, or rather to the ideas and prin- 
ciples which he represented, was evidently free of all 
alloy. 

The return of M. Alibert, bringing his Pascal, which 
he at last found in the drawer of his night-table, re- 
lieved them from their embarrassment. The deputy, 
who was in a hurry to end his visit, expatiated on the 
rarity of the copy, and took his leave, not without 
expressing his respectful admiration inspired by Mile. 
Alibert's generous conduct towards him. • 

She followed him, accompanied by her father as far 
as the landing, and gave him a look that was at once 
kind and sad, and whose meaning was, " My reputation 
is tarnished ; but the will of God be done." 

This letter, as stupid as it was anonymous, and dis- 
gusting as it was stupid, occupied his thoughts for 
some time. Indeed, it could not come from any lady- 
friend of this young girl, who was so distinguished. 
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and who besides could associate only with refined 
persons. 

He concluded that the blow had been dealt by some 
former mistress of his, for he had had them in every 
kind of society ; and he recalled some who were per- 
fectly capable of originating a bit of writing in this 
style and wording. 

" A wretch of this calibre is enough to ruin the most 
upright and honest child. And here is this poor young 
lady finely rewarded for all the disinterested trouble 
she has taken for me." 

A few days after, he saw Mile. Alibert and her father 
in one of the galleries at the Assembly. She was all 
in black, with a little hat drawn down over her eyes, as 
if to protest by the severity of her dress against the 
stories of her calumniators. 

Talazac tossed a vague bow to the Aliberts, which 
might as well have been supposed to be bestowed on 
any other spectator ; for he feared to draw attention to 
them by too marked politeness. 

Antoinette was very pale, and her eyes were very 
hollow. On leaving, after the sitting Was over, he met 
on the main staircase the old professor, who had diffi- 
culty in keeping up with his daughter, who had gone 
on ahead to find a carriage. 

" You see how I have to run, Antoinette walks so 
fast." 

" Is your daughter in her usual health ? " questioned 
Talazac in some anxiety. 
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" No/* answered M. Alibert. " I feel a little anxious 
about her : she looks rather pale, and is sad, — sad as 
a nightcap." 

"A nightcap;*- that said every thing. The young 
deputy, in his turn, did not show himself to be much 
more cheerful than that article of the toilet during the 
whole journey from Versailles to Paris; from which 
several of his colleagues concluded that matters were 
becoming worse and worse, and that the marshal was, 
no doubt, preparing to play some of his tricks. 

The revelations about the plot at Limoges, and the 
patriotic response of Major Labord^re to the attempt 
to tamper with him, which he indignantly repulsed, 
showed to what extent they had reason to feel anxious. 

"We have evidently been very near a coup d'itaty^ 
thought Talsizac ; " and who knows if the thwarting 
of my premeditated arrest was not one of the causes 
of their drawing back at the last hour ? It would be 
singular if it were this worthy and interesting young 
girl who saved us all. Frankly, from what her energ^r 
and vigilance have brought upon her, one cannot say 
that she had the slightest personal ambition in what 
she did." 

And, thinking of her pallor and her thin cheeks, he 
felt real remorse. 

" I might have been more cautious in hiding," he 
kept saying to himself, " when I had her on my arm. 
The least I could have done, since she watched over me 
so kindly, would have been to watch over her more 
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thoughtfully. But who the devil could have supposed 
that in that pouring rain any one would recognize 
both of us ? Some one must have played the spy, and 
followed." 

The sad ending of an adventure so happily begun 
troubled him the more that it was irreparable. 

Two months passed without his hearing a word about 
the generous child, who, after this lapse of time, had 
most probably recovered her serenity, seeing how little 
calumny had injured her. He was walking down the 
grand avenue of the Champs Elys^es one day, return- 
ing to the Chamber, when he noticed, ten steps off, 
a stout, red-faced girl, with a white apron, coming 
towards him with a smile. 

" You don't recognize me," she said, when within 
hearing. 

" No, I cannot say that I do." 

"I am Mile. Alibert's maid." 

"Really.? Well, I was wondering where I had seen 
you. Are your master and mistress well } " 

"Very well," said the Angevine, "excepting piade- 
moiselle, who is very sick." 

" What, Mile. Alibert ill ? She has not been so long, 
I trust ? " questioned Talazac, much disturbed. 

" Oh, you can't think how sick ! " the maid went on. 
" It's a fortnight now since she was taken. She keeps 
coughing arid coughing, so that you would say she 
would cough up her lungs." 

Talazac then remembered how pale and thin Antoi- 
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nette looked at the sitting in the Assembly, and his 
heart contracted. Could it have been that the silly 
letter, which bore not even a signature, could thus have 
affected the feelings of the poor child ? It would be all 
the more sad that he, Mile. Alibert's debtor, should 
prove to be the chief cause of her illness. He pressed 
questions upon the Angevine, who explained her pres- 
ence at the top of the Barri^re de TEtoile, alleging the 
necessity of being obliged to have the prescription the 
physician had just written put up by a special apothe- 
cary. In a week, if mademoiselle were not better, she 
would leave for Nice ; because such maladies are cured 
only at Nice, — which Cl^mence pronounced Nix. 

"She is consumptive. It is heart-rending," said 
Talazac, overcome, but not daring to impart his emo- 
tion to the maid, who no doubt would hasten to impart 
it in turn to her mistress. " But she is not confined to 
her bed .^ " he asked. 

" She rises in the afternoon ; and they make her sit 
near the window while I make up the bed anew," said 
C16mence. 

" And, if I were to go and see her, do you think she 
would receive me } " asked the deputy, resolved to per- 
sonally acquaint himself with the nature of this rapid 
malady. 

■* Most certainly mademoiselle would receive you ; 
and then, there is monsieur. Come at two o'clock : you 
will always find some one to see you." 

And the Angevine left, to go in search of her apothe- 
cary. 
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Three weeks previous Antoinette had summoned 
the submissive Cl^mence to a tite-it'tite in her bedroom, 
with doors and windows closed. 

" You know/* she reminded her, looking her full in 
the face, " that, if I wish, you can be arrested to-mor- 
row, and in a few days be condemned to six months' 
imprisonment. Are you quite aware of that ? " 

" Yes, mademoiselle," answered the maid, as she had 
nothing else to say. 

" That is enough. Did you not tell me that you had 
a brother } " 

" Who is a gardener. Yes, mademoiselle." 

"And where does he live? " 

" He has a situation in the department of the Cher, 
quite near Vierzon." 

" Does he know how to read and write } " 

" Oh, mademoiselle ! " exclaimed the Angevine, 
wounded at the doubt. "Why, he is the sergeant- 
major of his regiment, and kept all the company's 
accounts ! He writes like an angel. An angel could 
not write better." 
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" And can he spell ? " 

" Oh ! in spelling no one can equal him." 

" Then he sometimes writes to you ? " 

" Often, mademoiselle. You know we are two hon- 
est peasants, and we " — 

* " Don't talk to me about your honesty, but show me 
one of his letters." 

The Angevine flew with almost one bound up to her 
attic, and drew from a yellow box, veneered in orange- 
wood, a package of letters, maintained in their chrono- 
logical order by a blue ribbon. Then she came down 
with the» correspondence in her hand, and Antoinette 
coolly untied the strings. 

These fraternal epistles were extremely pretentious, 
but spelled and framed by a hand eager to have its 
merits in calligraphy appreciated away from home. 

" With a little less painstaking, this would do," said 
Antoinette aloud, though she was speaking to herself. 

Then, addressing Clemence, she said, — 

"Does your brother know any one among the rich 
or the nobility in the country, whose names he could 
send you t " 

" Oh ! " replied the maid, " all down there are of noble 
birth. He has often named several of these gentlemen 
to me ; but you will pardon me, mademoiselle, — I have 
no memory for names." 

" Well, write to him to send you a list of the impor- 
tant persons of the country, with their age, and, as near 
as possible, the amount of their fortune. I will tell 
you later what you will have to do." 
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Then she dismissed the maid, who, the same evening, 
forwarded to her brother the gardener mademoiselle's 
orders, begging him to follow them religiously. 

Perhaps the affair of the spoons and forks had 
reached his ears. The fact is, that, in two days, Cle- 
mence received all the documents asked for; so that 
her mistress had only the embarrassment of choosing, 
among the names of the local nobility, the one that 
seemed to her the most high-sounding and respectable, 
as regards the amount of income attached to it. » 

She stopped at that of M. Francisque d'Alaman, who 
was put down at twenty-eight years of age, with the 
title of viscount, and as having an income of about 
seventy thousand francs from landed property. She 
then drew from her pocket the rough draught of a let- 
ter previously prepared, in which she filled out a few 
blanks, left on purpose, and which she signed " Fran- 
cisque d'Alaman." 

" You must get this paper to your brother at once," 
she coolly said to the Angevine, " and beg him to copy 
it in a more flowing hand than that of his usual letters, 
which seem to have come from a writing-master ; and 
he must put his copy in an envelope, on which he will 
write this address, * Mile. Antoinette Alibert, 126 Rue 
St. Antoine,* after which, he must carefully seal and 
mail it.** 

Vierzon would be a great town, if the importance of 
a place could be judged by the number of dwarfish 
people who trade there, and the quantity of idle talk 
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which the Cher rolls along in its rarely ruffled waves. 
The departments of the Indre, the Cher, the Indre-et- 
Loire, and the greater part of Berri, from which the 
younger son of Charles X. borrowed the title of nobil- 
ity under which the saddler Louvel did not hesitate to 
injure him, have, more than any other part of France, 
preserved their loyalty to our legitimist kings. We 
have seen there true Druids of monarchy and Catholi- 
cism ; and collections might be made of the fossil 
remains, out of which a political Cuvier might recon- 
struct centuries of feudalism. 

The legitimists of these departments are not fond of 
fighting, like the Bretons ; nor are they fanatical, like 
the iiatives of Avignon ; but, though they may be more 
obscure, they are none the less fixed in their opinions. 
The opposition to the Republic, and to the Empire too, 
not long ago, is manifested there by a dignified forbear- 
ance and a simple drawing-room war, where weapons 
are loaded with salt, a salt of epigrams and bons-motSy 
which seem to us to belong to another age, but which 
perhaps for that reason are only the more respectable. 

Among the irreconcilables in the hostility which 
never reached those at whom it was aimed, for lack of 
railroads, the Viscount Francisque d'Alaman was espe- 
cially distinguished. 

Nothing would have been better suited to his sensual 
appetites and mundane tastes, than to go and eat up 
his seventy thousand francs' income in the restaurants 
on the boulevards ; but he *< sulked " about Paris, and 
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wished to ignore what took place there. When they 
spoke in his presence the name of one of the men who 
were occupying public attention, he held on to his sides, 
and cried, — 

*^ What ! do you pretend to call that man a gentle- 
man ? " 

He took to shooting, as if his feelings, tortured at 
the sight of the orgies of the revolution, had no otiier 
refuge than the solitude of the forests. In other re- 
spects he was inclined to adventure, and liked to dis- 
play among the nobility of the department the chestnut 
hair and blue eyes which were greatly admired by them. 

Jean Goulard had sometimes taken fish to the 
viscount's castle ; and, without considering his sister's 
motive in sending the letter in which she asked him 
to make out a small list of the nobility of the depart- 
ment, he added to it the name of M. d'Alaman, to 
whom, indeed, he had never spoken, and who had never 
honored him with so much as a look. 

Jean Goulard was greatly surprised at having to write 
in his own hand a letter signed by the viscount to Mile. 
Alibert, with whom Cl^mence, his guilty sister, was in 
service. He would have liked to ask some explana- 
tions ; but the Angevine would not have been able to 
furnish them, unless she were-.^'ferself informed by 
mademoiselle, who never confided her little affairs to 
her servant except when she was absolutely obliged to. 
He must, then, obey orders without understanding them, 
as Cl^mence had done. 
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Antoinette wrote five letters in this way, addressed 
to her from Vierzon, under the signature that had been 
chosen. The first was a respectful declaration, the 
second an ardent avowal, and the third an offer of 
marriage. 

When the epistolary stock seemed to her sufficient, 
she told her father one morning that she wished to 
speak to him before he went to his classes. M. Alibert, 
who was not much accustomed to these solemn ways, 
hastened to go to his daughter, who was just coming to 
him ; and both entered the rudely furnished room where 
the professor stored his old books and his sophisms. 

" There is one thing that I have not told you," began 
Antoinette. **At the distribution of prizes in the 
Charlemagne College, I was on the bench a little to 
the right on the fourth row. Do you remember .^" 

"Yes, yes, I remember very well, since we were 
there together," said Alibert. 

"Then," continued Antoinette, "you most likely 
observed a young man about twenty years old, who sat 
two benches off, and who, after the speech of the prin- 
cipal, changed his place to come and sit beside me." 

"No, no, I did not," answered the father. "Ah, 
wait a moment ! Let me thinL A stout, light-com- 
plexioned fellow ? " 

" I don't know exactly," said Antoinette hurriedly : 
" I looked at him so little." 

" And what of the young man } " asked Alibert. 

" He spoke two or three words to me. He had a 
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brother, a cousin, who was one of the most favored 
prize-men, and whom he pointed out to me, — a charm- 
ing boy, with a very intelligent face." 

" Well, what then ? *' 

" Well, a month ago, this young man, whose name 
and family I did not know, and whom I should not 
even recognize in the street, — you will laugh, as I did 
myself." 

No, I won't laugh. Go on." 

This young man wrote me several letters, which I 
did not answer, of course, and which I have not cared 
to show you, because I attached no importance to them, 
and also because I was rather ashamed of them." 

" Bah ! What did he say to you, then } " asked the 
professor, opening his eyes very wide. 

" Oh ! stupid and foolish things. But yesterday I 
received a letter, this one here, very short, although 
very significant," she said, laughing ; " for in it he asks 
my hand." 

And, holding out to her amazed father a package of 
envelopes, all filled, she added, — 

** Look, here is all the correspondence." 

M. Alibert, who was always methodical, proceeded 
according to the order of the dates ; and started with 
astonishment, as well as emotion, on counting up the 
titles and estates which this gentleman — met by 
chance — paraded before his delighted eyes. 

"What!" he cried with candor, "seventy thousand 
francs income, and he wishes to marry you ? " 
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" Well, SO it seems," answered Antoihette. *^ I have 
told you because it is probable, that, after having given 
me this notice, he is going to make a formal demand to 
you in person." 

" Oh, but it is a dream ! " exclaimed the professor, 
baffled by his daughter's coolness. " And what answer 
shall I give ? " said he slyly. 

Antoinette's gaze fell ; and she slowly uttered these 
words, which put the old professor beside himself: — 

** You must answer him that I refuse." 

"You refuse? Ah, yes! I can guess, — on account 
of Ludovic. That is fine ; that is very fine indeed ! " 
s^d Alibert, with tears in his eyes. 

But Antoinette gave her head a melancholy shake, 
which made M. Alibert understand that Ludovic had 
nothing, or almost nothing, to do with his daughter's 
decision. 

" I shall not marry M. Fomerot, any more than the 
Viscount d' Alaman," said she. " My mind is made up. 
I shall never marry." 

"Ah, mon Dieu ! what sorrow you cause me !" said 
the doting professor. " What, not even Ludovic ? " 

This ** not even Ludovic," meant to him, as well as 
to her: This Ludovic is of so little importance, that 
one can choose him for a husband without binding 
one's self by doing so. 

M. Alibert, disconcerted by this change of front, 
tried to employ the method of Descartes, in order to 
ascertain her reasons ; but in vain. The questions he 
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put to his daughter remained unanswered ; and, as he 
became day by day more pressing in his inquiries, after 
her determination to marry neither the viscount nor 
Fornerot, she came to another, — that of falling ill. 

She began to cough, — to cough like a young invalid 
who waits only for the fall of the leaves to pack up and 
be off. It was then that Alibert talked of sending her 
to Nice, which C16mence persisted in calling Nix. 

However, this phthisis, pulmonary though it might 
be, did not hinder the dying girl from giving her maid, 
who had become her slave, this order, that admitted of 
no reply : — 

"After breakfast you must take a walk in the 
Champs Elys^es, below, not above, the Rue Ponthieu. 
You must go up and down the avenue until half-past 
two ; and, if you meet M. Talazac going to the Cham- 
ber, you must speak to him, or rather contrive to have 
him speak to you. You must then tell him that I am 
very ill,. and that the doctors have ordered me to pass 
the rest of the winter in the South. You may add that 
my father would be very happy to receive him here." 

And, the Angevine having accomplished her mission 
with an intelligence developed by the fear of sleeping 
at night at the Madelonnettes, they confidently ex- 
pected, at the Rue St. Antoine, on the fourth story, at 
the left, a visit from the great orator, to whose energy 
and foresight was generally attributed the failure of the 
MacMahon plot. 

He arrived, in fact, feeling very anxious about the 
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health of his young friend, and somewhat disturbed at 
the position in which chance had placed him towards 
her. But his remorse gave way to a profound pity, 
when he saw this tall young girl, who but a short time 
before had briskly walked with him the whole distance 
which separates the Rue de Ponthieu from the Rue 
St. Antoine, with her flag lowered as it were, wan 
and emaciated, and reclining in an arm-chair, among 
the pillows of which she looked' as if she were ready to 
disappear altogether. 

The start of sorrowful surprise, which he had some 
difficulty in repressing, was immediately noticed by 
Antoinette, who said to him, in a resigned tone, — 

*' You find me changed, do you not ? But just think 
of it ! I cough continually, and I cannot eat ; so that 
my strength is wasting away too fast for me to recu- 
perate." 

Her father, who was standing with his hand on the 
back of her chair, looked first at Antoinette, then at 
Talazac, as if to consult the latter about the feeble con- 
dition of the former. 

This look plainly said, — 

" Confess frankly that she is doomed to die." 

The visitor made no reply to it, but scrutinized that 
face which but a while before was so animated, and 
now so void of expression or brilliancy ; for, since their 
last interview, the young girl's eyes had a dark circle 
under them, and were hollow to the degree that one 
would think they had been pushed in with the thumb. 
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Her chest had fallen in, and her voice was gone. 
What ravages in a few weeks ! Though generally so 
ready with words, he. really knew not what to say. 

"It will not be serious," he kept saying at random. 
" As soon as the warm weather returns, you will regain 
your color." 

The Angevine went bustling to and fro, bringing 
potions, which she stirred, and handed to Antoinette, 
who pushed them away with a weary gesture, like a 
woman condemned to death, who disdainfully refuses 
the respite offered her. 

She turned the conversation away from her own 
troubles to the political modifications due to the recent 
elections. 

" Well," said she, " how fortunate you are ! Every 
thing is now going on finely, and neither you nor yours 
have any thing more to fear." 

But Talazac would have blushed to introduce his own 
personality into the midst of the calamity which threat- 
ened the Alibert family. 

" An only daughter," he thought. " Poor man ! " 

What pained him was, that Antoinette cherished so 
few illusions about herself ; for unlike consumptives 
usually, who build plans for the future the more bril- 
liant as death approaches, she obstinately rejected every 
hope of recovery. 

" Of what good to build up my hopes, M. Talazac } 
By putting things at their worst, as perhaps they are, 
I shall only be the more agreeably surprised if I am. 
saved." 
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Talazac moved his lips to answer, though he hardly 
knew what to say, when a ring at the door did him the 
ser^nce to check the utterance of his words. 

It was a telegraph-boy, with a despatch for Mile. 
Alibert, who opened it, cast her eyes on the signature, 
and let the td^ram fall from her feeble hand; and 
Talazac hastened to pick it up. 

** Let it be, let it be, monsieur ! " entreated Antoi- 
nette. " I know what it is. Don't take the trouble." 

But M. Alibert had taken the despatch from the 
deputy's hand, and glanced it over. 

" What, it is from that gentleman ! " he exclaimed, 
preparing to read it aloud. 

" Papa, papa, do not, I pray ! M. Talazac did not 
come here to be entertained with such trifles." 

" M. Talazac is a friend," replied the professor. " I 
am sure that he would be very glad, in so delicate a 
matter, to aid us with his judgment which is so sound 
and disinterested." 

Saying which, he read these few words : — 

Mlle. Alibert, 126 Rue St Antoine. 

Shall be in Paris day after to-morrow. Prepare to introduce me 
to your father. 

D'Alahan. 

Then, notwithstanding the hushing and " Pray don'ts " 
of his daughter, he explained to the deputy that this 
d'Alaman was simply a millionnaire, who in this laconic 
despatch expressed the intention of coming in person 
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to ask for Antoinette's hand, for which he had already 
asked by letter. 

The young girl, when urged and begged by her father, 
had resolutely answered no. Perhaps M. Talazac would 
succeed in making her change her mind. 

" Indeed,'* said the latter, " a millionnaire has become 
so rare that he is worthy of some consideration. I see 
how it is : his millions do not count so many as his 
years." 

" That is not the reason. Since you wish to know 
all, he is young, only twenty-eight," said Antoinette in 
a voice indifferent to the blessings of this world. 

" He is young, and good-looking } " 

"Very good-looking, as well as I remember him," 
she said with a smile. 

" But he wishes to shut you up down there in the 
Cher, in the fastnesses of some old castle, till you die 
of ennuV^ 

" On the. contrary, he told me that he would settle 
in Paris the day after our marriage." 

" Why, then, I see no excuse for your refusal," con- 
cluded Talazac astonished. 

" That is because," she answered, " you have asked 
me every thing, excepting whether I loved him." 

" Oh ! a millionnaire } one can always love enough to 
marry," he gayly replied. 

" Yes ; but I love myself too much to make him my 
husband." 

And to cut short this dialogue, which, light as it was, 
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seemed to become more and more painful to her, she 
said to her father bluntly, — 

" To-morrow, or even this evening, do me the kind- 
ness to write to Viscount d'Alaman that his visit is 
useless, and beg him to abandon it. It is true, that the 
surest way to cure him would be to let him see me in 
my present state. He would quickly return to his 
country home." 

" Come, now," said Talazac, " did ever a little pale- 
ness make a young girl look homely.? Think of it, 
mademoiselle : you would be a viscountess." 

" I know but one nobility, that of talent," said An- 
toinette, darting a penetrating look at the young and 
illustrious orator. 

This look gave him the key of the mystery. 

" Ah, ah ! " he said to himself. " Is it because she 
loves another that she will not marry this fellow ? And 
that other, can it by chance be — 

" But, on thinking it over, I am sure she would not 
have sacrificed to the first comer a young man with 
such advantages of birth, nature, and fortune. A mil- 
lionnaire in talent would alone be fitted to compete for 
her hand with a land-owner of such extensive posses- 
sions." Now, in his glimpse of her life, he saw only 
himself whose reputation could possibly balance in her 
mind the ingots of the handsome native of Vierzon. 
He instantaneously fathomed the abyss, and found it of 
a dizzy depth. 

" What ! can this enthusiastic school-girl have been 
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dreaming of me so far as to shatter without regret, for 
my sake, a future beyond her hopes ? Why, it would 
be madness on her part, and terrible to me ! " 

And proceeding ty induction, as well as by deduction, 
he concluded that her illness was probably from the 
same cause as her refusal. It was a very short time 
after his return to the political world, after an eclipse 
of two days, that she felt the first symptoms of her 
malady. He knew it through the Angevine, who had ^ 
told Ifim when they met in the Champs Elysdes ; and, 
as the girl seemed rather simple and innocent, she had 
evidently told the truth. Consumption and ruin were 
the bitter fruits which this heroic young person had 
reaped from her devotion ; and it was he who offered 
her these fruits with an unwittingly criminal hand. 

After this silent revelation, his visit was no more 
than an attempt at evasion ; and he hardly knew how 
to answer the unctuous compliments of M. Alibert, 
and insensibly hedged along to the door. 

" Farewell, mademoiselle, farewell," said he in a 
kind of choking. " Go to Nice, and return to us quite 
strong. It is strength that you need, not courage." 

"Courage! you are right, I must needs have, and 
much of it. Farewell, monsieur," said Antoinette, 
letting her head fall back on the pillows of her arm- 
chair. 

Talazac was hardly outside when he jumped into a 
close carriage, and drew down the curtains, to be still 
more alone with his thoughts ; for, with only four turns 
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of the wheels, he would run the risk of being stopped 
by some one with a favor to beg, or some friend who 
would not let him go. 

He felt a great sadness come over him, and could 
not drive that child from his. mind, who lay there so 
wan, with a rug over her knees, yet shivering with the 
chill of the malady against which all artificial warmth 
is powerless. \yas it possible that this was his work? 
No, it could not be. She evidently had in her the 
germs of the phthisis which was consuming her,^heii 
she first saw him at Mme. Maunoir's. Her enthu- 
siasm, her desire to sacrifice herself, and her coming in 
such haste to the end of the Rue de Ponthieu, through 
an impending rain-storm, to offer him protection and 
refuge in case of an attempt upon his liberty, indicated 
a woman acting under the influence of a kind of ner- 
vous emotion. 

Whether she had become acquainted with him, or 
not, she would have died all the same. The misfortune 
was, that, unconsciously and unwillingly, he had become 
the fixed idea oh which her malady caused her thoughts 
to centre. Yet she had every appearance of health ; 
but she sees him, and the very next day falls ill. Coin- 
cidence ever to be deplored ! 

But what was to be done.^ He certainly was not 
going to divert himself by marrying her to repair an 
error which he had not committed, when he usually 
repaired so few of those he did commit. Moreover, 
thoughts of marriage and he had never kept company. 
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Pn the Other hand, to leave this poor, worthy young 
girl to waste away in consumption, — when her only 
fault was, that, believing him in danger, she tried to 
save him, — would be a pit of remorse which every day 
would yawn deeper and deeper under his feet. 

Then, while passing in mental review the many 
women who had already thrown themselves at his 
feet, and on his neck, he came to reason in this way, 
which was criminal, but very human : — 

" Really, since she has conceived a passion for me 
which leads her to refuse suitors with seventy thou- 
sand francs income, and besides puts her life in danger, 
why, since my horror of marriage forbids me to make 
her my wife, should I not devise some other plan ? 
She is ill, and all remedies till now have failed. Who 
knows ? perhaps this would succeed." 

He found a certain charm in this preposterous idea. 
If she loved him as deeply as he was tempted to 
believe, she would accept this solution, which, imper- 
fect as it was, was certainly preferable to the death 
which threatened her. If she rejected it, it would be 
because her love had not wholly taken possession of 
her, since it was not strong enough to make her sacri- 
fice all to him. 

In this second case his conscience would be at ease 
again ; for it would not be he who caused her death, but 
she herself who wished to die. Besides, he had a right 
to suppose that this little sprig of the bourgeoisie would 
hardly carry her audacity so far as to aspire to bear 
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his name, and that perhaps she would be extremely 
honored if he should let fall on her one of his glances, 
as he had let fall so many of them on others. 

In short, Mile. Alibert was different from the com- 
mon nm of girls. The resolution which she displayed, 
when the rumors of a coup d'itat were agitating Paris, 
placed her beyond comparison to all the rest of her 
sex, who would have done nothing but groan and 
tremble. She was not pretty, but at the end of a 
week all women are alike to the man to whom they 
belong. Then there was one advantage to consider: 
she would belong to him alone, which would improve 
him. 

He fortunately remembered that M. Alibert, in the 
beginning of the conversation he held with him, warmly 
recommended a young clerk, for whom he, Talazac, 
promised to interest himself, which, however, did not 
prevent him from forgetting his name. To go and 
ask it, would be an excuse for a second visit. He 
learned from the mouth of the philosopher himself, 
that from two o'clock to four, excepting Thursdays, 
he was invariably in his chair at the Charlemagne 
College, invested with the dignity of a man who has 
imbibed his knowledge from the purest springs of 
Cartesian philosophy. 

He was therefore certain to find Mile. Alibert alone, 
reclining in her arm-chair, and he would beg her to tell 
him about the clerk in whom her father seemed to feel 
so lively an interest ; and when there was a favorable 
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opportunity he would approach another subject of more 
thrilling interest to both of them. 

The next day he returned to the Rue St. Antoine 
with the manner of a man who has left an umbrella in 
a house where he visited the evening before, and comes 
to find it. The umbrella was the name of the young 
copying-clerk, who once more made himself useful with- 
out suspecting it, and unconsciously helped on the 
plots of the woman to whom he erected altars in his 
heart. 

When the Angevine announced M, Talazac to An- 
toinette, who was profiting by her father's absence to 
eat the wing of a cold chicken, — thanks to which s^e 
would be able not to taste her dinner, — she quickly 
wiped her lips, passed into the parlor wearing her morn- 
ing dress, and fell back in her arm-chair in the/^^i*^ she 
had adopted since the beginning of her agony. 

"Mademoiselle," said Talazac, as he entered, with 
an excuse on his lips, "have the goodness to pardon 
me. Your father — but how have you felt since yes- 
terday } Your color seems to have returned a little." 

" I have recovered it only to lose it again," answered 
Antoinette, giving the deputy to suppose that the emo- 
tion caused by his sudden appearance had lent the rosy 
hue to her cheeks. 

" Your father," returned Talazac, "recommended to 

me yesterday a friend of- your family, a copying-clerk 

at the Hotel de Ville, in the office — in the office — I 

can't quite recall what office; and whose name is — 
• I) 

IS — 
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Antoinette was not aware that her father had broached 
the subject of Ludovic's advancement to Talazac, and 
trembled lest at the same time he touched on the pros- 
pective marriage between herself and this knight of 
the writing-desk. 

" I don't know any more than you the name you are 
trying to recall," she said. " It must be some friend of 
my father, who Charged him to interest himself in the 
little matter. It is of no importance: do not trouble 
yourself about it, I beg you." 

She was particularly anxious that the unhappy For 
nerot should not at any price have his circumstances 
bettered, which would bring him nearer to a realization 
of his dreams of becoming her husband. 

She abandoned him therefore, with all the coldness of 
which she was so capable. 

"You must be overwhelmed with requests of this 
kind," said she. "I do not see how you have the cour- 
age, and especially the goodness, to concern yourself 
about all these petitioners." 

" I thought you were interested in this one," he gra- 
ciously replied. "No more was needed to excite my 
interest." 

"You see how interested I am," she said, "when I 
cannot even tell you his name." 

Talazac meanwhile had seated himself on the corner 
of a chair near her, in the attitude of a physician who 
leans over his patient to feel her pulse. He did in fact 
take her hand, with her permission, . 
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** Are you continually so feverish ? " he asked 

" Always ; but it's nothing now. It is the nights 
that are terrible." 

He quickly caught at this confidence to tell her that 
he, too, had felt feverish the evening before, without 
any apparent cause. He roved around his apartment, 
walking up and down for more than three hours, unable 
to keep stilL 

" I saw you constantly before me," he added, " lying 
back, as now, in your broad arm-chair, in which you 
filled so small a space, and it seemed to me that I was 
still at your side. It was a kind of hallucination." 
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CHAPTER X. 

VAIN ATTEMPTS. 

Antoinette, suddenly becoming a little girl again, 
aflfected to listen to this account with the most sympa- 
thetic interest. 

What! he had been feverish? He must be careful 
of himself. It was so dreadful! There was nothing 
more prostrating than to see shadows before your eyes, 
to feel your temples throb as if your head was splitting, 
to pass from stifling heat to icy cold : she knew it, for 
she underwent the torture twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four. 

Talazac, disconcerted by so much candor, rose to 
leave, then sat down again, after drawing his chair 
nearer. 

Then this propinquity intoxicated him little by little, 
and he talked over every thing that had happened from 
the beginning ; from the moment she entered his house 
that evening, when he expected any thing in the world 
rather than a call from her, which was all the more 
charming for being unforeseen. He made profuse apolo- 
gies for his unpardonable rudeness in taking her by the 
hand and trying to force her to sit on the same lounge 
with him. 
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"Let US not speak of that," she interrupted, as if to 
banish a disagreeable memory. • 

" Let us speak of it, on the contrary, and assure me 
that you are no longer angry with me." 

" I forgive you ; for, if either of us did wrong, it was I. 
I ought simply to have written you, and sent my mes- 
sage by the maid ; but I was afraid of some blunder on 
her part, and as it was a question of your liberty, per- 
hays even more, I summoned my courage, and started 
off to call on you in person. I can confess to you 
now," she added, with friendly gayety, " I went up and 
down your stairs three times before deciding to ring at 
your door." 

"Did I really frighten you so much .?" he asked, in a 
tone which invited an answer with a double meaning. 

" No : you gave me a feeling of awe. Really, I do 
not know why, but I was dreadfully frightened." 

Talazac drew his chair still nearer, so that it and the 
arm-chair were one. Then he waxed eloquent, and 
reproached such a young, intelligent, and distinguished 
girl as herself for throwing herself away on a society so 
unsuited to her. She was created for something better 
than to look after a servant-maid. Did she not some- 
times feel the need of an intellectual atmosphere } It 
was really not worth while to know three languages, to 
have the chance to speak only one ; since, considering 
the few words she exchanged with her father during 
meals, one might say that the French language itself 
was of no use to her. 
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Antoinette, confiding as one is at her age, confessed 
ttiat her malady was probably owing to the profound 
ennui caused by the solitary life she led. " If she had 
only had a sister ! Oh, how she would have loved her ! 
But there it was : she had no sister." 

"And that young man," ventured Talazac. "The 
life he could have giv you would have been a change 
from the monotony ot li. you are now leading." 

"I could have loved a sister," gravely answered 
Antoinette ; " but I shall never love a man. If I am 
sad, at least I am alone with my sadness, and that is 
something." 

" But he adores you ; for it can be nothing less than 
real adoration which made him ask for your hand, — 
he who is rich, noble, and young, while you, in fact, have 
no fortune." 

" Perhaps it is because he adores me that I cannot 
endure him," she answered, to end a painful discussion. 

" And what did he write to you ? " asked the young 
deputy inquisitively, desirous of learning how one went 
to work to ask the hand of a woman. 

"He has written things that I am so indifferent 
about, that most of them I have but partly read." 

"Well, show them to me, and we will finish them 
together. Will you } " he asked, thinking that, once on 
the ground of declarations of love, he could easily 
arrange to take the place of the Viscount d'Alaman, 

She resisted for a long time, arguing that she had 
lost several ; that, besides, she had handed them over 
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to her father ; and that, in truth, this kind of literature 
was so silly that it would make her blush up to her 
eyes to hear any one read the nonsense she had in- 
spired. 

Finally, as he did not give up urging, she pointed 
out to him, with a bored gesture, a box on an unvar- 
nished mahogany stand. It was there that the letters 
signed by the handsome Francisque reposed. Talazac 
took out five, which he unfolded and deliberately read, 
one after the other, which was an excuse for prolonging 
his visit. 

Antoinette was the first to turn into ridicule the 
burning phrases which she herself had constructed in 
the silence of her sleeping-room. She made him see 
how pompous and tiresome were these expressions, 
coming from an unknown person, whereas they would 
have been charming from one beloved. 

" Altogether," she said, tying up the package again, 
" you see what a rustic odor there is about them." 

Talazac, on the contrary, was very much struck by 
so persistent *a passion in a young man of high birth 
and pleasure, who certainly could not lack amusements ; 
and he conceived for Antoinette the kind of respectful 
admiration one feels for any woman who seems to 
possess in herself a charm, something like a power to 
intoxicate, from which it is almost impossible to escape. 
It would not be astonishing if he should be captured, 
since another had been, and simply from having looked 
at her an hour, at the distribution of prizes in the 
Charlemagne College. 
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It is true, she had an originality which handsome 
women do not often have. The circumstances, too, 
under which he had become acquainted with her, added 
to the strangeness of that independent nature, which, 
though she had not a sou, scoffed at millions. 

While feeling the counter-stroke dealt by Antoinette 
to throw difficulties in his way, he remained master of 
himself sufficiently to try and "entangle" her. He 
gave her to understand that they were both too much 
above ordinary persons not to contrive some way of 
freeing themselves, he from his noisy, restless life, by 
living in retirement with her, and she from her contem- 
plative life, by consenting to find relief and diversion 
in his society. 

She listened attentively while he told off his beads of 
gallantries, and drew upon every resource of his oratori- 
cal art, in which he always triumphed. His various 
attempts through insinuation finally ended in a formal 
declaration, with clasping of hands, sobbings, and even 
a few tears. 

Without being very much shocked, she saw them 
fall from Talazac's eyes on the arm of her chair, and 
lowered .her eyes. After an interval, the warmth of 
which would have been disquieting to any other woman, 
she finally decided to answer and explain herself. 

" My friend," said she slowly, like a woman who 
would prolong her happiness, " if you had not spoken 
to me first, you would never have known that I loved 
you. I should have died ; for I assure you I could not 
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have lasted two months longer, and I should have car- 
ried my secret to my grave. You now know why I so 
obstinately refused Viscount d'Alaman, whose letters 
you have read, which are perhaps ridiculous, but cer- 
tainly sincere. I did not hesitate a moment, I felt so 
strongly that you alone could make the romance of my 
life. Is it not strange } Here I, a poor creature, ob- 
scure and in ill-health, find myself between two men 
for whom the handsomest and richest would compete ; 
and I am forced to refuse one almost harshly, to give 
myself wholly to the other." 

Doubt was no longer to be entertained. It was for 
him that she sacrificed millions and her future. Intoxi- 
cated by this triumph, which was paid for thus in ready 
money, Talazac lost his head, and rambled off into 
demonstrations that bordered on delirium. For more 
than an hour, there were embraces, heads on each 
other's shoulders, and whisperings in each other's ears. 
The young invalid seemed quite cheerful, and cured of 
her fever. She rose from her arm-chair, and led him 
to a portrait of her mother, Mme. Alibert, whom she 
greatly resembled ; and then, putting her thin hand in 
that of the deputy, who was all on fire, she uttered in 
a solemn voice these words, which expressed every 
thing : — 

" My good mother, it is to you first that I wish to 
present my husband." 

This filial invocation at once froze to ice Talazac's 
passionate ardor. What ! her husband } But there 
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had never been any question of marriage between them. 
Wait a moment. There was a misapprehension. He 
was not a man to be married off suddenly like that : 
he had thought her intelligent enough to understand 
that marriage was the last thing in the world to be 
considered by them ; and he, who at the Chamber was 
so ready with a reply, was, to use the expression, 
" stuck '* by this anti-parliamentary interruption, which 
he had not in the least expected. 

And Antoinette, with virgin-like innocence, entered 
upon the matrimonial question as if it remained only 
to settle the final arrangements for the wedding. Tala- 
zac bore his part in this conversation with an increas- 
ing constraint, which she did not seem to perceive. 
Hers was angelic bliss. Her father would soon return ; 
and she would tell him every thing, and confess to him 
that her illness was caused only by hopeless love which 
had germinated in her heart by some unaccountable 
spontaneous generation. There could be no doubt, of 
course, that he would eagerly give his consent. He was 
so good ! She would be so glad to explain to him the 
reasons for her attitude towards the viscount. The 
good man had such a profound admiration for Talazac's 
talent, how rejoiced he would be ! 

She took Talazac's arm, and walked two or three 
times around the room, planning and talking over mat- 
ters, like a woman who is taking a little promenade with 
her husband. 

" What is to be done } " he thought ; " and in what a 
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disastrous adventure am I embarked ? If I were to 
confess that I had no idea of marrying, she would order 
me out of the room like a servant, which would be 
nothing comparatively ; but she would fall ill again, 
and die in three weeks, which would be a pleasant situ- 
ation for me, who would thus have sent her to her 
grave." 

To complicate matters still further, four o'clock 
struck, the hour for the professor's return from the 
Charlemagne College, which was not far distant. Tala- 
zac, feeling ashamed at being caught in his own net, 
took his hat, in a hurry to be off. 

" Won't you wait for my father } " asked Antoinette 
in a gentle voice. " He will be here in five minutes." 

" No : I am already very late," he answered hypocriti- 
cally, looking at his watch. 

And, pressing her once more to his heart, he reached 
the door, after making this last request : — 

" Don't say any thing to him : I will come again 
soon." 

For three days he bestowed on himself all the epi- 
thets which a man can on occasion endure from him- 
self, and which he would not for a moment tolerate 
from another. He called himself a brute, coward, 
clown. She had wholly subdued him by her honesty. 
She held him fast, and he did not know whai face to 
put on the matter. Could he go and break in upon a 
woman who was discussing her wedding-dress, to say 
to her, — 
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" You are mistaken : it is not my wife that I wish 
you to be " ? 

In addition to being stupid, he had played an odiows 
part. What right had he to prevent thait poor child 
from entering a wealthy family, and accepting the title 
of viscountess, which truly would become her as well 
as any one, for she would know how to wear it with 
a dignity and grace which were very rare ? If it had 
not been for that loyalty which was at the foundation 
of her nature, she could have played a very simple 
game, — first, marry M. Francisque d*Alaman, and, 
when she had secured her rich husband, indulge the 
fancy which he, Talazac, had inspired in her for himself. 

This solution had not even so much as flitted across 
her brain. She was to marry the man she loved. 
That was all ; and she could not admit the possibility 
of his retreat, since he, too, had declared he loved 
her. 

But the metal he was made of was not sufficiently 
ductile to allow him to pass through this rolling-mill 
quite yet. When a woman says to you, ** Marry me," 
and you make a vow to yourself not to marry her, the 
only practicable way to escape is not to see her again. 
He would not go to the Aliberts' again, and she would 
understand. 

But wjiat if she should not understand, and should 
ask him by letter or otherwise the reason of his dis- 
appearance } He would certainly be obliged to confess 
his dark designs ; and, if he did not confess them, she 
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would divine them ; and, in this case, she would fall 
ill again. He thus found himself in a strait, between 
marriage and death, — marriage for him, or death for 
her. 

He considered, too, ^ow unworthy was the part he 
would be forced to play, whether he returned to the 
Rue St. Antoine basely to deceive an honorable young 
girl about his intentions, or suddenly departed, after 
having allowed her to discuss marriage, without en- 
couraging it perhaps, but also without preventing it. 

A week passed away in doubt. At any rate, Mile. 
Alibert was not what is called in the slang of love a 
** crampon ; '' for, during that whole week, neither he 
nor she gave each other any signs of their existence. 
Antoinette's silence at first re-assured him, then filled 
him with anxiety. A young girl does not allow her- 
self to be thrown aside thus without uttering a com- 
plaint or murmuring a reproach. She was either very 
philosophical, a true chip of the block, like the 
daughter of a professor of philosophy, or very proud, 
not once to inquire into the motives for the insulting 
neglect of him whom for a moment she regarded as 
her future husband. 

He was treating her with disdain ; but, to judge by 
her silence, she was returning it in good measure. 

Unless, however, the certainty of his abandoning 
her had suddenly killed her, and she was buried while 
he was supposing her to be occupied in dreaming of 
him. For she might have died without his having 
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heard of it, as the papers give no account of deaths 
unless of those who have made some noise, if ever so 
Uttle, in the world. 

Ten more days were added to the eight already 
elapsed, without his having to make use of the defence 
he had prepared in case of an attack. He was glad of 
this indifference which he had not expected ; but he 
was at the same time rather surprised and slightly- 
vexed, though he began to feel a little more contempt 
for himself, and esteem for Antoinette. 

He was one day walking in the Tuileries while wait- 
ing for the opening of the Chamber, and questioning 
himself on the psychological point ; namely, whether 
he felt more satisfaction at seeing himself freed from 
a promise which he had never been disposed to keep, 
than annoyance at finding that he had not once been 
asked to perform it. Ariadne on the rocks told of the 
wrongs Theseus had done her, but to whom could 
Antoinette tell those of which she had so much reason 
to complain } Most certainly it was not to himself. 
While meditating thus, he was suddenly struck in the 
legs by a child's hoop ; and, turning round to find to 
whom the cumbrous plaything belonged, he saw run- 
ning towards him a little child about four years old, 
followed by a maid who had charge of him. 

He did not know the child; but he recognized the 
maid, who was none other than Cl^mence. 

"WhyT* he exclaimed, **have you left the AH- 
berts' } " 
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•*0h, yes, indeed! I think I see myself. Never 
will I leave that house, mademoiselle is so kind," 
answered the Angevine, with her eyes raised to 
heaven ; and she added, to enlighten Talazac about 
the child she had in leading-strings, "It is the little 
one of a neighbor, who is at work all day : so I bring 
it to play in the Tuileries now and then." 

" He is a pretty little fellow, this flaxen-head," said 
the deputy, to make conversation, for which children 
are always useful. But he did not waste much time 
on the little frizzled head ; and, abruptly breaking off 
his remarks, asked, — 

" Is Mile. Alibert better ? " 

"She is quite well," replied the Angevine. "M. 
Alibert is so happy since she has made up her mind 
to marry." 

A perspiration that was not exactly warm stood out. 
on Talazac's temples. Ah ! then, had she, as she pro- 
posed, revealed to her father projects which fell 
through as soon as they were conceived, and could the 
old professor have taken seriously what the daughter 
confided to . him ? Nothing more was wanted now but 
for some one to come to carry him off to perform his 
part in the wedding. 

"And," he asked, "whom is she to marry, then ?" 

" Ah ! don't you know ? " said Cl^mence : " I thought 
you did. She is to marry the viscount." 

"What viscount?" 

"Viscount d'Alaman. They will soon publish the 
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banns ; exactly when, I couldn't tell you, but it will be 



soon." 



Talazac had received a first blow on learning that 
Antoinette was to be married, for he supposed for a 
moment that it might be to himself. He received a 
second blow, in the same vulnerable spot, on hearing 
that it was to another. This woman certainly went to 
work quickly enough. She did not allow people to 
draw back. " Do you wish me for a wife .'^ " — " Made- 
moiselle, I" — "Ah! you hesitate. Let us say no 
more about it : there is a millionnaire here, who will be 
delighted to step into your shoes. I wish you a very 
good-evening." 

. What ! it was only twenty days, at most, since she 
had declared to his face that she could never have any 
one but him ; and they were already talking of publish- 
ing the banns, without even consulting him about the 
expediency of so grave a step. Antoinette had, up to a 
certain point, it is true, the right to object, that, when 
one has asked for a woman's hand, one does not remain 
twenty days without troubling one's self about what 
has become of that hand;. but then, supposing he too 
had fallen ill, and was taking advantage of his convales- 
cence to go and reclaim what she had so spontaneously 
offered him ? 

Then her reply would be, — 

" You should not have allowed any one to take your 
place." 

On the whole, this ending was much better than he 
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could have hoped, only he would have preferred some 
other, which would have served his purpose just as . 
well ; and that was what galled him. 

He left the maid with a sneer. Antoinette's conduct 
upset all his theories in regard to the eagerness for 
marriage, which ordinarily distinguishes young ladies 
who are old . enough to change their name. Now, to 
upset the theories of a man, is one of the proudest 
triumphs of a woman. 

He would never have suspected such strength of 
resolution in a young girl of so little experience. In 
her manner of acting, how plainly one could recognize 
the honest woman! A coquette would have pouted, 
wept, and entreated, and, the day he returned to her, 
would have laughed in his face, saying, — 

" Too late : I am to marry anbther." 

Antoinette had not even deigned to inform him of 
this marriage to a nobleman, which was her revenge, 
and which she could have made him taste as a bitter 
act of vengeance. In short, she had not left him long 
to enjoy that sorry superiority which the man who for- 
sakes has over the woman forsaken. It was himself, in 
this ca%e, who would receive his dismissal if he should 
have the impertinence to present himself at her door. 

And yet this dread certainty of being turned away, 
with all the honors due to his position as a deputy and 
influential orator, afforded him a kind of bitterness that 
was not without a comparative charm. How would she 
receive him, or rather, how would she not receive him, 
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if he had the audacity to announce himself at her 
house ? 

In short, he was not obliged to know that he had 
been so promptly and advantageously replaced, since 
no one had notified him of the fact. Suppose he were 
to enter, and she should say to him, " Leave." 

What did it matter } Woman's position in society is 
so subjective, that her insults do not ofEend, and even 
her blows require no satisfaction. What, however, 
would be annoying, would be to find himself face to face 
with Viscount d'Alaman, the fianc^y on M. Alibert*s 
rep sofa. This idea of playing the part of the gentle- 
man who has not been invited, and who comes to prowl 
round the table in the hopes of an invitation, helped 
him to work off his disappointment. Most assuredly, 
he would not go to see her. But no consideration for- 
bade him to write to her. That was it ; he would write 
her : it would be amusing, and she would answer him, 
pei^haps, which would be still more amusing. 

After a light dinner, he shut himself up in his study, 
made an amalgamation of irony, coldness, anger, spite, 
respect, and aspersion, with a few insults, and spread 
this mixture over the number of square centimetres 
contained in a sheet of octavo letter-paper. When he 
read it over, he said, — 

" No, it is too stupid." 

But he felt that if he should tear the letter, he would 
never have any rest till he wrote another ; and he 
therefore" decided to send it. He calculated that if he 
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should mail it at eight o'clock in the evening, she would 
have it the nfet day by the first delivery ; and that, if 
she should answer it at once, he could be enjoying it 
towards noon. * 

Towards noon nothing came. It was not until the 
evening of the next day, as if his letter had had to wait 
its turn, that old Marie, his servant, handed him a 
closely-sealed note, whose contents he quickly absorbed. 

This is what it said : — 

Monsieur, — As long as we had not spoken, I waited. On the 

day when you knew all, I had to wait no longer. I really do not 

understand your reproaches. Have I made you any ? Farewell. 

A. 

" She seems to be mocking me," he concluded, after 
reading the note, and crumpling it into a ball. It was 
clear that henceforth he would count as nothing in the 
life of Antoinette. She did not even take the trouble 
to tell him when her marriage would take place. She 
answered him as one answers one's tailor. The true 
meaning of the three lines she sent him in order to 
have done with him was, — 

" Leave me alone." 

So be it : he would leave her alone. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

UNSUCCESSFUL MAJJCEUVRES. 

Mme. Maunoir, who had recently returned from 
Italy, had re-opened her salottj which had been en- 
larged, to resume conversation on matters of greatest 
interest in Paris. 

It was then the month of February. Grave difficul- 
ties had been smoothed away. Politics lived only on 
the hope of the marshal's speedy resignation. People 
revenged themselves for having entertained a momen- 
tary fear of him by going to the other extreme in laugh- 
ing at him. From a braggart, he had become a laughing- 
stock. 

M. Talazac had returned several times to the house 
of his fair friend, with, whom he did not always agree 
in political matters, but who had a way of sweetening 
his cups of tea that he would not have found elsewhere. 
Although Antoinette had passed unnoticed by him the 
evening she accepted Mme. Maunoir's invitation, and 
although other incidents of very much greater impor- 
tance had since then made this one seem trifling, he 
suddenly remembered what Mile. Alibert had told him 
about her first entry into society, and her agitation in 
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taking her seat under those gilded ceilings, which 
frightened her. As it was forbidden him to sec her at 
her own house, and since she rarely set foot in the 
street for him to have a chance to meet her there, 
it was not improbable that he might find her again 
where he could have seen her for the first time, if he 
had happened to take notice of her. 

She had not again made her appearance at Mme. 
Maunoir's since the latter's return. She was presum- 
ably so busy with the preparations for her marriage, 
that her absence was only natural. But before it was 
consummated, or even after, a second invitation from 
the celebrated woman whom she had once been given 
the honor of elbowing against, would no doubt bring 
her again to those brilliantly attended salons ; unless, 
however, the fear of finding herself face to face with 
him should cause her to obstinately remain away. 

At all events, nothing was risked in trying. If he 
were to invite her to dance, — for they sometimes danced 
at Mme. Maunoir's, — he could find out exactly how 
much indifference she felt for him. He could not un- 
derstand how it was, that, having loved him until she 
came near dying, she had dismissed him as if he were 
a bore, in a letter hardly as long as a note to a shop- 
keeper. 

''What in the world has become of that little, or 
rather that tall girl, who was here one evening } " he 
asked Mme. Maunoir, whom he familiarly carried off 
from the assiduous court which the ambassador of a 
very great power was paying her that evening. 
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" There were several young girls here, some of whom 
were tall," answered the lady. " Please particularize a 
little more." 

"A young lady — wait a minute," said Talazac, pre- 
tending that he was trying to recall the name that was 
burning on his lips, — " the daughter of a professor at 
the Charlemagne College." 

" Ah, yes ! Mile. Alibert," said Mme. Maunoir, " that 
child who took me for a man, and who wrote me a 
high-flown letter about my last book. I have not seen 
her again. Poor little thing, we must have frightened 
her ! " 

"You ought at least to have invited her a second 
time, if only to re-assure her," said Talazac. 

"You are right. It seems she knows by heart one 
of the pieces in my volume. We will make her recite 
it." 

"And afterwards, if you will, let us have dancing. 
Do you think a young lady of eighteen goes to a soirie 
to hear politics } " 

"Say at once that people are bored at my house," 
replied Mme. Maunoir. 

" No ; but it would be a new way of entertaining 
one's self here." 

Talazac imposed his will wherever he went; which 
made people accuse him of aspiring to the dictatorship. 
It was therefore announced that on the following Tues- 
day there would be dancing, even if the company trod 
on each other's toes ; and, in fact, Antoinette received 
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from Mme. Maunoir, who found her address among 
her papers, a gracious letter, in which she was requested 
to come and swell the number of young girls needed 
for a few waltzes. 

"We have enough statesmen," she wrote, "but we 
need ladies to dance. So come, not in full dress of 
course. At my house we dance as we can, and just as 
we are." 

Mile. Alibert instantly divined who suggested this 
invitation to the waltz, and was in a tremor of expecta- 
tion, awaiting this Tuesday as Napoleon waited for the 
battle of Austerlitz. She did nothing to make herself 
beautiful, dressed her hair as usual, and would not even 
consent to hide the scantiness of her chignon under an 
artificial rose. She arrived about ten o'clock in the 
evening, in a blue dress of potilt'de-soie of maiden sim- 
plicity, and under the watchful eye of the Angevine, 
who remained, as on the first occasion, in the ante-room, 
taking ices with the servants ; and after having made 
excuses for her father, — for it was important that the 
good man should not throw himself on the neck of 
Talazac, whom he was supposed not to know, — she 
seated herself in a corner in the attitude of a guest 
waiting for a partner, but who is resigned to do without 
him if he should not present himself. 

The young deputy, who was talking up a candidate 
before a tray laden with glasses of punch, saw her cross 
the rooms, and, while making his peroration to the 
empty air, followed her with his eyes until she reached a 
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chair which she chose out of the glare of the chande- 
lier. He thought her manner more serious* and de- 
cided, and a mere glance at her made one feel that grave 
events had already passed over that young head ; and 
to her natural distinction was added a dignity that 
inspired his respect. 

"She has all the appearance of a woman who has 
found what she wants, and no longer has need of any 
one," he thought. 

" To your places, ladies," he said gayly, clapping his 
hands like the master of ceremonies at a public ball. 
" Gentlemen, find your partners." 

Chairs were moved out of the way, tables pushed 
aside, and quadrilles formed. The favor of the first 
contre-danse was naturally asked by the orator of Mme. 
Maunoir, who looked charming in a cUcolletie dress of 
creamy satin cut heart-shaped. 

Lady dancers -were scarce, and consequently greatly 
in demand. A senator of the Left, the father of two 
tall girls, asked Antoinette, who accepted deferentially, 
and made the tour of the rooms on the arm of this 
middle-aged gentleman with as proud and victorious a 
bearing as if she had been accompanied by an Apollo ; 
for it is peculiar to intelligent women never to appear 
embarrassed by the man they have at their side. By 
chance, or a remarkably well-concealed premeditation, 
she found herself opposite Mme. Maunoir and her 
partner. Before taking her place opposite Talazac, she 
gave him a bow observable by him alone, and performed 
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her part in the quadrille with a propriety that bordered 
on stiffness. Such perfect coolness astonished her vis- 
a-vis so much that he asked himself if that night passed 
in the Angevine's room, the breakfast that followed, 
and the calls that were the result, ought not to be 
regarded as so many dreams from which he had not 
yet wholly awakened. 

What ! was that the young girl who but recently was 
panting in her arm-chair, and who gave him so plainly 
to understand that if she had not been his, she would 
have been in the grave ? On reflection, it was probable 
that she was simply trying to get married, and that she 
had made to others the same representations as to him- 
self. From the day on which she had finally caught 
the husband, in hunting for whom she had given herself 
so much trouble, she had forgotten all the other suitors 
who could no longer be of use to her, since the French 
law does not permit women to have^toore than one hus- 
band at once. 

But two hours of conjecture are not worth so much 
as a fifteen-minutes tSte-d-tite. He asked her for the 
third quadrille, expecting a refusal wrapped up in the 
tissue-paper of an improbable excuse. She accepted at 
once, as she evidently would have done to the first 
stranger. So she did not even avoid him. That was 
the unkindest cut of all. 

All through the dance she held her fan in one hand, 
and her handkerchief in the other, so that she had to 
barely graxe with the tips of her fingers those of her 
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partner. But she had to take his arm to return to her 
place ; and, as if he had not understood that it was sim- 
ply necessary to take her to it, he led her to a little 
buffet that had been placed in the boudoir, in the rear, 
and she docilely allowed herself to be escorted there. 

They had exchanged three remarks about the heat 
and the superior quality of the floor for a waltz, which 
was indeed not enough for Talazac, who had come there 
in the express hope of extracting something from this 
disdainful girL Then, seeing that a new dance was in 
{M'eparation, and that he would be obliged to give up 
Antoinette to some one else, he opened the chapter of 
serious things with this remarkably stupid and rude 
remark : — 

"Well, mademoiselle, when is the wedding?" 

She answered by the most humiliating shrug of her 
shoulders, and, turning suddenly around, went back to 
her seat, leaving her escort thoroughly abashed at her 
disdainful retreat. 

But he quickly recovered himself, and ran after her. 

" Pardon me for my rudeness, mademoiselle," he said 
a little abashed. " I have been meddling with what did 
not concern me. Accept my apologies, I beg you." 

She made a motion with her head and fan which sig- 
nified, " Let us not say any thing more about it ; " then, 
bowing to Talazac, she seated herself in a chair that 
happened to become vacant, and immediately entered 
into conversation with a lady, who, being too stout to 
dance, was very ready to encourage this attempt to 
have a little chat. 
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The most powerful orator of the Chamber at that 
time, which, however, numbered few that were not the 
reverse, was not accustomed to be sent off in this free- 
and-easy manner. He felt an irritation which soured 
him for the rest of the evening, Finally, Antoinette 
having risen to take her leave "i Vanglaisey' he 
stopped her oix the way, and said to her abruptly, — 

" Grant me this one quadrille, and I promise to give 
you a great pleasure." 

" What is it ? " she asked in surprise. 

** Never to speak a word to you again in my life." 

" That may be a pleasure or pain, according to what 
you have to say to me," she said. 

And, as he offered her his arm, she looked around her 

■ 

and took it, as if she feared her refusal might attract 
attention to them. 

Then Talazac, whose heart began to yield, had one of 
the most flagrant symptoms of approaching love : he 
was sincere. He confessed that she had made a great 
impression on him, but the idea of marriage rather 
frightened him ; that he had not until this day thought 
himself cut out to make a wife happy ; that, moreover, 
he recognized that he was less fitted than men generally 
to enter on any thing of this kind, since he now made 
the sad discovery that he had never loved. 

"You are very fortunate," was Antoinette's quiet 
reply. 

This remark • moved the man speaking to her. It 
seemed that she knew how unhappy one could be in 
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loving, as she envied the happiness of a man who 
confessed to having lived without love. Now, if she 
had loved any one, it could be only himself ; since the 
Viscount d'Alaman, her future husband, having laid his 
name and fortune at her feet, evidently had nothing to 
do with her past disappointments. 

Talazac grew warmer and more confiding. After 
telling her fifty times over that she was always in his 
thoughts, he began to retort on his rival. 

" Ah ! then, this viscount is very fascinating," he said, 
stopping all at once in the middle of a figure. 

"He is serious and loyal : it needs no more to make 
one fascinating," answered Antoinette, who, from hav- 
ing built her romance. upon this viscount whom she had 
never seen, had come to believe that she knew him. 

Having thus dissected before her his most secret 
sentiments, he felt he had a right to ask some confi- 
dence from her ; and she consented to open a crack in 
the door of her heart. After all, she must give a 
reason for what she had done. She would belong to 
the nobility ; she would be rich ; she would have horses 
and carriages, and a house in the city and country. 
She had had a thousand opportunities of obtaining 
less, and what more could she expect ? What she 
would lack in one way would be fully made up in 
another. 

"And," timidly questioned Talazac, "this M. d* Ala- 
man naturally spends all his time at your house." 
• " He has been in the Cher the past week/* she said ; 
" but we expect him at the end of this." 
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«And," continued Talazac, more and more timidly, 
*'i£ I should pay you a. last visit to-morrow? You 
showed me his first letters: why not show me the 
last ? " 

He said this with candor mingled with anxiety; 
but Antoinette, who was continually on the watch, 
thought she detected an ironical meaning. Could he, 
by chance, have the faintest suspicion of the comedy 
she had been playing to him for months ? No ; that 
was not it ; but indeed, if it were, it was indispensable 
to destroy in him all arriire pensie^ however vague it 
might be. 

" You wish to come to-morrow ; well, come," she 
said. " Whether you choose the hour when my father 
is at home, or not, is a matter of perfect indifference 
to me. I am not afraid of you now." 

She knew better than he that he would choose the 
moment when he would find her alone ; and towards 
three o'clock, in fact, he called on Mile. Alibert, who, 
anxious to subjugate him by the contrast of her pres- 
ent appearance with the invalid costume in which she 
received him a short time before, put on all her finery 
and sprightliness of manner to receive him. 

She introduced the subject of her fianci herself. 
She no longer had letters to show, but telegrams,, with 
which he overwhelmed her every day. She had re- 
ceived two the evening before, and she showed some 
bearing that date, although they had been sent off 
that morning. A slight erasure had wrought this 
miracle. 
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" If you Will take the trouble to sit down a moment 
no doubt others will arrive," she said, ringing for the 
Angevine. " C16mence, has nothing come for me yet ? " 

"No, mademoiselle." 

" Well, don't go out. It's intolerable : we can't 
hear the bell from this room. The other evening the 
telegraph-boy was obliged to carry back a despatch 
because no one answered his ring." 

They talked for nearly an hour ; she in a gay, and 
he in a serious mood. But, at four o'clock, Antoinette 
seemed a little uneasy. 

" Are you troubled lest your father find me here } " 
asked Talazac. 

" Oh, not at all ! " she replied. " It is the despatch 
which does not come, and yet he told me of it yester- 
day." 

" It must contain very important information, since 
you are expecting it with such extraordinary impa- 
tience," he said, with a bitterness quite natural in a 
man who sees himself counting for nothing in a heart 
where he had counted for every thing. 

" It will simply tell me of the day and hour for his 
return to Paris." 

" Which he will never leave again, except with you 
probably." 

" Probably." 

He rose, and strode up and down the parlor, as 
well as the small size of the pentagonal room allowed. 

But Antoinette's attention ¥ras fixed on another 
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matter than Talazac's ironical recriminations. She had 
ordered the Angevine's brother to send a telegram 
thus worded : — 

" To-morrow morning at eleven o'clock, I shall be at 
your feet." 

What event had prevented the arrival of this tele- 
gram, which she was very anxious to open before 
Talazac ? for nothing excites a man to throw himself at 
the feet of a woman so much as to learn that another 
is going to throw himself there. 

But it was the same to him as if it had been re- 
ceived; for jealousy, with its sharp pangs, was already 
gnawing through the outer shell of his heart, and, 
when that is once broken through, one becomes as 
credulous about the nature of the danger one runs 
as he is indifferent to the choice of his rivals, and soon 
dreads the hairdresser across the way as much as the 
Prince of Wales. 

Then, at the risk of being guilty of breaking off a 
marriage for which he could not offer Antoinette an 
equivalent, he began to lavish on her all the extrava- 
gances which the nearness of a separation, this time 
lasting, suggested to his delirious imagination. He 
seized her hands almost by force, and pressed them to 
his lips for several minutes ; and took advantage of 
his standing and her being seated, to imprint a kiss on 
her hair. She defended herself less by resistance 
than disdain. Finally, as he was visibly losing his 
head, she gently repulsed him with these words : — 
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" It seems that you love married women. I would 
observe to you that fam not one yet." 

He fi^Tiimself so carried away by the monster of 
passion, that he opened his mouth to say, — 

" No : you are not married yet ; and, if you were, it 
would be only to me. Let us erase this viscount from 
our memory, and return to the same footing we were 
on before his entrance on the scene." 

She knew that this was a psychological moment, 
but the enemy was not ripe for the assault. So she 
kept on her guard, and said to herself, "I will wait." 

Talazac, when he returned to himself, realized the 
magnitude of the mistake he had been on the point of 
making; for this time it would have been impossible 
for him to have drawn back without being taken by 
Antoinette and her family for a Lovelace of the cross- 
ings. If he had taken up his chain again, it would be 
because he had decided not to break it another time. 

He fled, rather than took leave, for fear of gliding 
down the slope of an irrevocable avowal. This flight 
was a beginning of triumph for Antoinette. Unfor- 
tunately, at that moment, she was unable to profit by 
it. The delay in the arrival of the despatch, which, 
allowing for the most unusual detentions, ought to have 
reached her at about half-past three, disarranged her 
plans, and angered her against C16mence and Jean 
Goulard, her brother, who, till then, had been so punc- 
tual and obedient. 

As soon as Talazac set foot on the stairs, she ran to 
the kitchen. 
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"Why," said she in that rasping voice which turned 
the Angevine inside out like a glove, " why has your 
brother not taken the trouble to send at the hour 
agreed the despatch of which I sent him the text yes- 
terday, as well as the money to pay for it ? Is it be- 
cause he practises honesty after your fashion ? " 

This cruel remark overpowered Cl^mence, who 
already trembled as if the hand of a departmental 
gendarme were upon her. 

"I don't understand it, mademoiselle," she stam- 
mered. " He must be sick," 

"If he is, let him send the telegram by some one 
else. You need not suppose, my dear young woman, 
that I am going to enter into suppositions of that kind. 
You will go without delay, and ask him by telegraph 
how it happens that I have not received any despatch, 
and beg him to answer you at once in the same way. 
Here is the money for the despatch and the answer. 
Be quick, you understand." 

The maid had so clearly understood, that she tumbled 
down to the concierges room with longer strides, in 
order to make up for the tardiness of her brother by 
her promptness. The question went on its way, and 
the answer was not long in coming. It was couched in 
these disquieting words : — 

" Sent despatch at two o'clock. Don't know why not 
received." 

" If it does not come to-morrow morning, it must be 
because it has gone astray," thought Antoinette : " the 
service is so badly performed." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AMAZEMENT. 



Francisque d'Alaman was eating a salmis com- 
posed of several woodcocks which he had shot the day 
before, and was already attacking the second, for he 
was as great an eater as he was a hunter, when his ser- 
vant showed in a telegraph-boy, with a despatch for the 
viscount, as, notwithstanding the most active search, 
the person for whom it was intended could not be 
found. 

" But,*' observed the young native of Vierzon, " It is 
more than three months since I have sent off a tele- 
gram. You have probably made a mistake/' 

He nevertheless took the paper and unfolded it, the 
better to prove to the telegraph messenger how greatly 
he was mistaken ; but his astonishment was unbounded, 
when he read his own signature at the bottom of the 
telegram, and at the top this name and address, — 

"Mile. Alibert, 1^6 Rue St. Florentin, Paris." 

Through a deplorable absent-mindedness the gardener 
Jean Goulard had substituted for the name of the Rue 
St. Antoine that of the Rue St. Florentin, where he 
had been in service, and the remembrance of which 
must have made his pen go astray. 
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Francisque d'Alaman puzzled his head, wondering 
who could have played him the mean joke of telegraph- 
ing in his name tender things to a young girl living in 
the Rue St. Florentin, which is very short, and does 
not extend as far as number 126. In the provinces, 
whatever is not understood is generally attributed to 
malevolence ; and he immediately suspected a member 
of his club, who was his rival for the hand of a mar- 
riageable young baroness, and was certainly capable of 
having tried to supplant him by inventing an intrigue 
by telegraph with a Parisian lady of doubtful character. 

His first care, then, was to go to the telegraph-office 
at Vierzon, where there is only one, and obtain informa- 
tion about every circumstance connected with this 
detestable joke. 

The clerk went back to the beginning, and showed 
on the books the entry of about ten despatches from 
the same person to the same person, with this difference, 
that the name of the street was Antoine, and not Flor- 
entin. It was a mistake which had made it possible to 
discover the thread of the intrigue, for it certainly was 
one, and one of the raciest. 

Who was this Alibert young woman } Did she really 
exist } or was she not the creation of some perverse im- 
agination? He persisted in mentally accusing his rival 
at the club, and during the whole of the next evening 
carefully watched the innocent man, as he held the 
cards. 

Two or three remarks perfidiously introduced into 
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the conversation seemed to have been so little under- 
stood by the person in whose honor they were made, 
that the viscount decided to search elsewhere. He had, 
besides, a very simple way of enlightening himself, which 
he was astonished at not having thought of at once. It 
was, on his next visit to Paris, where he spent about 
two months every year, to look up this Mile. Alibert, 
who lived not in the Rue St. Florentin, but in the 
Rue St. Antoine ; and who, if she were not simply a 
myth, had received the telegrams sent under the name 
of d'Alaman to this last address, since they had not 
returned to their starting-place. 

He had been thinking of going in a fortnight to pay 
his annual visit to the capital, but this incomprehensible 
adventure caused him to leave a week sooner. On his 
arrival in Paris he stopped at the Grand Hotel, and gave 
orders to be driven first to 126 of the Rue St. Floren- 
tin, but found no such person or number. 

He proceeded next to the Rue St. Antoine, and 
entered a house of a shabby bourgeois appearance, 
which seemed little suited to hide a plot. To provide 
against every chance, he armed himself ; for many 
people who live far from Paris are ready to imagine 
that city, celebrated for its luxury as well as misfor- 
tunes, the conservatory of every kind of rufffenism. 

" Mile. Alibert lives here, does she not t " he asked 
the concierge, 

" Do you mean M. Alibert or Mile. Alibert } " 

"Mile. Alibert," said Francisque. "Then there is a 
M. Alibert ? " 
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Why, certainly : mademoiselle does not live all 
alone, you may be sure. Do you wish to see Mile. 
Alibert, the daughter of the professor at the Charle- 
magne College .? " 

" I don't know," said the viscount doubtfully. 

"Well, go up. It is on the fourth floor." 

He went up very much puzzled, supposing that the 
author of the joke had taken the name of that young 
lady without her knowledge, as he had taken his. 
There remained, however, the inexplicable fact that 
ten of the telegrams reached their destination, and 
that logically she must have been as much astonished 
on receiving them as he was amazed on learning that 
he was supposed to have sent them. 

His meditations accompanied him as far as the story 
to which he was directed. It was eleven o'clock in 
the morning. The landing being rather dark, he could 
not find the bell, and knocked at the door, which the 
Angevine opened, believing a tradesman had come. 

She appeared to be disconcerted by this tall, elegant- 
ly dressed young man, whose immaculate boots led 
her to conclude he had just alighted from a carriage. 

" Is M. Alibert at home } " he asked, thinking it 
more proper to ask for the father, since there was one. 

" Monsieur has a sick headache : he is lying down/* 
said Cl^mence. 

" And Mile. Alibert > " 

" She is in. Whom shall I announce } " 

" Say that it is some one who wishes to speak either 
with Monsieur or Mile. Alibert." 
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The Angevine delivered the message word for word. 

" Show him in," said Antoinette, thinking it was a 
relation of some pupil coming to have a talk with her 
father about some question of classes or private lessons. 

Frahcisque stood a moment silent and embarrassed 
in the presence of this tall young girl, with her distin- 
guished figure and dignified bearing, to whom he was 
about to put questions that she would receive perhaps 
with haughty surprise. Nevertheless he must make a 
beginning. She was waiting for him to open his lips, 
and began to wonder why he did not do so. 

" Mademoiselle," he said at last, " are you acquainted 
with me } " 

" No, monsieur," said Antoinette, drawing back a 
step. 

" My name is Francisque d' Alaman," he continued. 

Antoinette felt herself grow green with terror ; but 
she knew that at the least sign of dismay she would be 
irretrievably lost, therefore she summoned her frankest 
air, and answered, — 

" That name tells me nothing, monsieur." 

" Then, I see that some one has played a trick on 
both of us," said the viscount, now quite assured that 
the young girl before him was totally ignorant of this 
strange plot. 

Then, taking from his pocket-book the despatch that 
had been returned to him, he said, — 

" Read this, mademoiselle, and allow me to try and 
find out with your aid what it can mean." 
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A swift sideway glance at the telegram partly re- 
assured her. 

" You have made a mistake in the address, monsieur," 
was her remark. "Your paper bears the name Rue 
St. Florentiri. It was addressed to another person of 
the same name as myself." 

She at once understood to what blunder of her maid's 
brother the viscount's visit was due. A little coolness, 
and all could be remedied. 

She expected apologies, followed by a retreat in due 
form, on the part of the viscount ; but he was evidently 
a man who liked to account for things, for he persisted 
in this objection. 

" That is true, mademoiselle : but the address was 
incorrect ; it was that which enabled me to discover 
the trick which some unknown enemy persists in play- 
ing. This despatch is the tenth ; and all those which 
preceded it bear your correct name and address, as is 
proved by the registers of the telegraph-ofBce at 
Vierzon." 

" You surprise me exceedingly," was the only expla- 
nation she consented to give. 

" Pardon me, mademoiselle, but have you no suspi- 
cion from whom they could come ? " 

" I have been trying in vain to think," she said, pre- 
tending to search her* memory ; " and I do not see who 
could have any interest in sending me those telegrams 
I never received." 

" You never received them .? " exclaimed Francisque, 
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more and more nonplussed ; " yet, mademoiselle, some 
one opened them for you, for he gave a receipt to the 
telegraph-clerk. " 

" Then that some one is a forger I " cried Antoinette, 
under whose feet the ground seemed to be visibly 
giving way. 

For a moment she had an idea of pretending to take- 
Francisque for a madman, or an impertinent fellow try- 
ing to make this an excuse to introduce himself to a 
young woman. But her father was lying down, sick 
with a headache, in the adjoining room ; and the least 
word above the ordinary tone might awaken him, and 
call him into the parlor, when the most nefarious plot 
would have been forthwith betrayed. 

Antoinette's only resource was to be very gentle. 

" In that case," continued the imperturbable gentle- 
man from^Vierzon, convinced, moreover, of the entire 
good faith of the lady he was addressing, " it will not 
be long before we find him out, provided the telegraph 
messenger will tell us at once to what person in the 
house he usually gave the despatches signed with my 
name." 

And he started as if to go m search of this messen- 
ger, on whom it would be so easy to lay his hand. Vul- 
garly speaking, Antoinette's blood made only one bound. 
The viscount would return with his witness, who would 
declare that the young girl who received the telegrams, 
and signed them in her most legible writing, was the 
very lady before him ; and not only M. d'Alaman, how- 
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ever little he might have inherited the instincts of chiv- 
alry bequeathed him by his ancestors, had a right to 
take her to account for the impudent abuse she had 
made of his name, but all the scaffolding so laboriously 
built by Mile. Alibert around the celebrated Talazac 
was crumbling like an unfinished house, which gives 
way at the very moment the builder is ready to add the 
crowning work. 

She tried at all hazards to delay the inquiry. 

" I have no advice to give you, monsieur," she said. 
'* Yet, before publicly proving this undeniable forgery, 
perhaps you would do wisely to inform yourself about 
the persons, men or women, who committed it, and 
their motives. From the moment it is proved that 
there is no question of money at the bottom of it, it 
must, no doubt, be some machinatipn, which, if bruited 
abroad, would result in compromising one or several 
persons. It would not be astonishing, if, at the bottom 
of this mystery, one should discover some unhappy 
young girl, whom some one tried to deceive by sending 
her letters and telegrams purporting to come from 
you." 

" Just so," retorted Francisque d' Alaman. " But, if 
this young person exists, she knew very well when she 
received them that they could not be addressed to her, 
since she does not know me, and I have never seen 
her." 

And he walked up and down the room, as if a little 
locomotion would help his perspicacity, which was rather 
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at fault. Suddenly he espied on the piano a blue paper, 
unfolded far enough for his eye, which suddenly lighted 
up to distinguish one line of the big printed letters 
in which are given the telegrams we owe to the inven- 
tion of Morse. 

Antoinette, who had been expecting a call from Tala- 
zac, had carelessly thrown it where it was found, as a 
stimulant to excite the jealousy which began to gnaw 
at his heart. It might be that the despatch had the 
most legitimate origin. Nevertheless, the viscount, 
finding before him a document which might perhaps 
become evidence in the case, resolutely seized the blue 
paper, and read these words, which enlightened him in 
a flash : — 

Mlle. Alibert, 126 Rue St Antoine, Paris. 

My family will be happy to receive you as the woman most 

worthy to bear our name. 

Francisque d'Alaman. 

. "Pardon, mademoiselle," said he, handing her the 
paper : " when one makes counterfeit money, one should 
be more skilful with precautions, not to be caught in 
the very act." 

, " Have mercy ! " cried Antoinette, judging with her 
sure, swift glance that the viscount's pity was the only 
refuge that remained to her. 

And she fell on her knees, raising her clasped hands 
and her eyes to heaven, as if to mix up God with her 
adventure. 
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" In the first place, mademoiselle," said the bewil- 
dered Francisque, " you will please tell me to what end 
and for what intention you planned this comedy, the 
meaning of which I do not perfectly grasp." 

" Yes, I will explain to you all, all ; but promise me 
first to pardon me," she replied, as if decided not to 
rise till he gave her absolution in advance. 

The viscount promised every thing in the hope of 
learning every thing. Then Antoinette told her beads 
of confession. Ever since the age of fifteen, and she 
was but eighteen now, she had been crazy, literally 
crazy, over a man who was famous to-day, but whom 
she loved before he became so. She had determined to 
be buried, and never tell her love ; but chance, which 
she cursed, had acquainted with the state of her heart 
the man from whom she had so carefully concealed it. 

Caught, as it were, unawares, she confessed every 
thing to him. The relations of an honest man to an 
honest woman were established. Touched, no doubt, 
by the devotion of the poor young girl who had given 
him all her heart and soul, asking nothing in exchange, 
he, too, finally understood that serious and undying love 
can sometimes take the place with an intelligent woman 
of — 

D'Alaman protested with a gesture against this ex- 
cess of modesty : for, in his opinion, this young lady's 
fault was not lack of intelligence ; she had rather too 
much of it. 

"Fortune," she continued, "and even beauty." 
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Another protesting gesture from the young man, 
who, desiring to hear the end of this story, did not like 
to divert the story-teller. 

"Finally," she resumed, now and then wiping her 
eyes which were big with tears, " we came to talk of 
marriage. Unfortunately one evening when I was at a 
ball at Mme. Maunoir's" — 

"Mme. Maunoir, the authoress.^" asked Francisque, 
who, legitimist as he was, had read with no less inter- 
est the accounts of the artistic and intellectual f^tes 
given by this representative of republican principles. 

" Yes, the authoress, with whom my family are- on 
very intimate terms," replied Antoinette unaffectedly. 
" I was, then, sitting in her salon^ after ^ quadrille 
which I had just danced, and whose slightest move- 
ments I recall, when all at once I heard my name 
spoken by two foreigners, diplomatists, who talked first 
in Italian, then in English ; and I listened." 

"Pardon me, mademoiselle, for interrupting you: 
you know those two languages, then } " 

"Yes," said Antoinette simply, then continued, 
" They happened to be talking of our marriage, which 
was just rumored abroad ; and do you know what they 
said, monsieur } oh, it is horrible ! " 

"What could they say?" asked the viscount, who 
began to be singularly amused at being mixed up in 
this way in the life of a young lady who danced at 
Mme. Maunoir's, and knew so many languages. 

" They sai4," sobbed Antoinette, " or at least one of 
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them said to the other, ' She is not pretty/ — I quote 
literally, — ' she has nothing, as her father of course 
eats up all his salary as a professor in the Charlemagne 
College.' " 

"Ah! your father is " — 

" Yes, monsieur. * She has happened to come across 
our friend * " — 

D'Alaman listened to hear the name of the conquer- 
or, but Antoinette paused a moment. 

" Excuse me if I do not give his name just now," she 
said. ^ 

" As you please, mademoiselle," he said, bowing. 

" ' She met him,* " she continued, " ' and laid siege to 
him as the Prussians did to Paris in 1870, that is, with 
the determination not to leave her moorings until he 
surrendered. We all told him that he was being made 
a dupe ; but he is infatuated with her, and would not 
listen to us.' " 

" I can understand that," Francisque ventured to say, 
fearing his gallantry might be doubted. 

" You can imagine my despair," she continued, with- 
out noticing his compliment. " I who adored him, and 
who would so joyfully have given my life for him, to 
see myself in danger of passing in his eyes for an 
intriguing woman, almost an adventuress, who takes it 
into her head to captivate a man because he is rich and 
famous ; no, it was buying even a century of happiness 
too dear. I wished at first to break with him, but had 
not the courage to do so. I continued to lull myself 
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with the hope of some day bearing his glorious name, 
when one day — ah ! that day : why cannot I wipe 
it from my life ? — I thought I saw something like con- 
straint in his manner towards me ; a word with a hid- 
den meaning, which I could not understand, seemed to 
rtie from his lips, that were always so true, the echo of 
the suspicious remarks I heard at Mme. Maunoir*s 
ball. * He takes me for a vulgar, avaricious, ambitious 
woman,' thought I immediately : ' what a disgrace ! ' 
This time I resolved to decline the honor he wished to 
pay me by asking my hand of my father." 

" That showed disinterestedness and courage," said 
Francisque. 

"Yes," said Antoinette sadly; "but unfortunately 
my courage failed, I fell seriously ill, and continually 
repeated in my delirium, * For whom does he take me ? 
for whom does he take me } ' You may have noticed, 
as you came in, a maid who is still young, the one who 
opened the door to you." 

"Yes, mademoiselle, — a girl with rather a red com- 
plexion, who must have come from the country." 

" Precisely. Well, this dear Cl^mence, who is deeply 
attached to me, wept so while watching at my bedside, 
that I finally confided my troubles to her. With the 
coarse nature of a peasant she could not divine how my 
heart was wounded at the suspicions which reflected on 
the sincerity of my love. She saw my malady every 
day increasing, and involuntarily sought a remedy ; 
and it is here that my confession becomes painful to 
me, monsieur. She found it " — 
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And this remedy ? '* questioned d* Alaman, who did 
not quite understand whom she was outlining. 

" * Since/ she said to me, * the man whom you love 
is so mistrustful that he imagines you love him for 
his great position in society, there is an excellent way 
to undeceive him ; which is to let him believe that you 
are beloved ^by another as young, rich, and perhaps 
handsomer than he/ " 

To make the Angevine appear like her Mephistophe- 
les in ordinary, seemed to her a happy thought. She, a 
young, unreasoning; inexperienced girl, carried away by 
an irresistible passion, had been indoctrinated by a 
woman, who no doubt was devoted, but imprudent, 
and whose rude education prevented her from feeling 
certain scruples. The maid certainly would not have 
shared in the profits of the success, but was useful to 
be made responsible in case of defeat. 

" I did not understand at first," resumed Antoinette. 
" It was she who told me that her brother, a gardener 
in the department of the Cher, in the neighborhood of 
Vierzon, would ask nothing better than to lend himself 
to this stratagem. He had spoken your name several 
times to his sister. By allowing my intended to sup- 
pose that you wished to enter my family, he would im- 
mediately change the opinion which circumstances led 
him to form of me. He would naturally say to himself, 
* It is really myself, and not my fame, she is marrying, 
since she refuses a better chance.' " 

She assumed an effective pose, hoping for a word of 
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encouragement on the part of the viscount ; but, as she 
saw one was not forthcoming, she continued, — 

" I allowed them to act without me and away from 
me ; but I confess my fault : I allowed them to do so. 
I received from Vierzon, in truth, two or three tele- 
grams, which I showed to — the other, and which pro- 
duced the desired effect ; but broken down with remorse, 
and the shame of owing my happiness to such a plot, I 
was going to confess all to him, when chance, in put- 
ting you in possession of my secret, has done what I 
wished to do. Now, monsieur, you know all, and my 
honor is in your hands." 

And, as Francisque seemed rather embarrassed at 
her putting her fate in his hands, and did not know how 
to lay it down, she profited by this moment of legiti- 
mate hesitation to violently ring for the maid, who 
seemed greatly frightened at so vigorous a pull of the 
bell. 

"There she is,'* said Antoinette, pointing to the 
Angevine, whose red hands and dumpy figure did not 
exactly tally with the intrigue which her mistress had 
put on her shoulders, " there she is. — C16mence, you 
can tell this gentleman every thing. Do you acknowl- 
edge having advised me to address to Vierzon, where 
your brother is working, letters and telegrams signed 
by the Viscount d*Alaman t " 

** Ah, there are letters too ! *' asked Francisque. 
" May I at least see them, since I am supposed to have 
written them } '* 
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" Did I say letters ? " asked Antoinette, who had for- 
gotten herself. "The truth is, there was some talk 
about writing, but I did not consent to it." 

And, returning to the maid, she resumed, "Speak, 
Cl<Jmence. Was this infernal idea yours, or mine 1 *' 

" Mine, mademoiselle," answered the Angevine, giv- 
ing her reply at once. 

"But," observed the viscount, who felt mistrustful 
at sight of the kitchen-girl's red hands, "the two de- 
spatches I read were very cleverly worded to have been 
the work of a gardener or a cook." 

"I see you persist in believing that I was their 
accomplice," exclaimed Antoinette, in the heart-rend- 
ing tone of Charlotte Corday, who when the judge of 
the revolutionary tribunal asked if she had not prac- 
tised her blow before striking Marat, cried, — 

" Ah, the monster ! He takes me for an assassin ! " 

However, she thought it prudent to cut short the 
continual astonishment of the young man, by pretend- 
ing she heard her father moving in the next room. 

" If my poor father, who is so ill, should suspect any 
thing whatever, it would kill him. By his white hairs, 
I beg you to leave, sir, and forgive me. But, before 
you go, promise me, although I have no right to ask a 
promise, — promise me to keep absolute silence about 
this terrible adventure." 

"I promise you, mademoiselle," said the viscount. 
"You must be your own judge, not I. Indeed,. though 
you might have refused to listen to culpable sugges- 
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tions, you are guilty only of being led away. In short, 
you have done me no wrong in taking liberties with my 
name, and I forgive you." 

And, bowing almost respectfully, he took leave of 
Antoinette, who, when the door closed upon him, gave 
a deep sigh of relief. 

D'Alaman had alrQ^dy descended three stories, and 
was approaching the fourth, when he ran against the 
Angevine on the landing, who seemed to be waiting for 
him, and almost barred the passage. 

" Mademoiselle has made you believe that I planned 
every thing with my brother, in spite of her ; has she 
not, monsieur ? *' 

" She has," he answered, somewhat surprised at being 
thus questioned by the servant, after having heard the 
explanations of the mistress. 

"Well," said Cl^mence quietly, "mademoiselle has 
lied to you. It was she who forced us, my brother and 
myself, to send you telegrams which she sent us all 
made out in envelopes ; and letters, piles of letters, 
which Jean copied, ^nd afterwards put in the post-office 
in the name of mademoiselle. Oh, she's no fool, you*d 
better believe ! She has played her poor lover all kinds 
of tricks ; and he is going to be foolish enough to marry 
her, although he is taken to be so very bright." 

" And this lover, who is thought so very bright, you 
are acquainted with, no doubt } " asked Francisque, who, 
knowing part of the particulars, was anxious to learn 
the rest. 
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" Do I know him, indeed ! every one knows him : it 
is M. Talazac." 

" Talazac, the deputy ? " 

"Yes, the deputy." 

" And it was to marry that famous republican that 
she pretended to — Oh, it is too amusing!" said the 
viscount, rubbing his hands as if he had found a way 
to instantly avenge the proscribed monarchy. 

"And that is not all," added the Angevine, becom- 
ing animated. " For more than a month she pretended 
to be dying, and sent me to the Champs Elysies every 
day on the road w^ich M. Talazac takes to go to the 
Chamber. When I met him, I told hirt of course that 
mademoiselle was given up by the doctors, and that 
she was. going to Nice. And he swallowed it all : you 
ought to have seen him." 

The viscount was ready to forgive Antoinette for her 
treacherous acts, he was so happy that they were aimed 
at a man whom he had learned to curse in the provin- 
cial assemblies which held their sittings at Vierzon. 
This revelation made him change his intentions towards 
this young girl, whom he did not know a quarter of an 
hour before whether to pity or blame. But he could 
not understand why this maid, whom Antoinette had * 
represented to him as a model of devotion, should thus 
accuse her mistress without being forced to do so. 

" What has^ induced you to tell me all these stories 
about Mile. Alibert .? " he asked. 

" It is because," answered the maid with a kind of 
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grinding of her teeth, " she has held me in her power 
for a long time, and makes me do every thing she 
wishes. Now that I, in my turn, have her in my 
power, I should be very foolish to spare her." 

D*Alaman was jubilant. What rejoicing there would 
be all through the department of the Cher when peo- 
ple learned, with all the details and proofs, of the mis- 
adventure of this statesman, who pretended to govern 
others, and let a little bourgeoise get the better of him, 
when she had not even the prestige of beauty to ex- 
cuse her audacity ! Their laughter would ring in echoes 
to the very gates of Paris. 

He entertained for a moment the idea of writing 
Talazac a cruelly satirical letter, in which he would 
obligingly acquaint him with the intrigue whose threads 
were being drawn tighter around him every day. Noth- 
ing would have been more laughable than to disclose to 
him the traps set beneath his feet. Then he reflected 
that this would prevent the marriage : now, to see it 
accomplished would make the farce at once more bitter 
and complete. 

The Viscount D'Alaman was probably not a wicked 
man, but we have known excellent people who were 
ferocious in politics. To humiliate the republican 
party in the person of one of its most prominent chiefs, 
would be what is familiarly called a sugar-plum ; and, 
if the body of a dead enemy is always fragrant, so 
much more does the misfortune of a political adversary 
perfume the air for fifty leagues around. ^ At all events, 
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he put twenty francs in the hand of the Angevine, who 
accepted this fee with delight, although quite con- 
vinced that she had in no way deserved it ; then he 
returned to his hotel with the satisfaction of an idler 
who has found occupation to fill his leisure hours. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONDITIONAL THREATS. 

After carefully considering every thing, instead of 
writing to Talazac, who might have regarded his letter 
as a proof of sympathy, he wrote to Antoinette, who, 
the next morning towards ten o'clock, received this 
billet which was not exactly a billet-doux: — 

Mademoiselle, — I did not like yesterday to interrupt the 
course of your marvellous story : pray take the word " marvellous " 
in the sense you please. We nobles, who do not pride ourselves 
on being republicans, would rather be charged with falsehood by a 
man, than to charge falsehood upon a woman. I listened to you ; 
but I knew all, and guessed the rest The man you love, or rather 
whom you wish to marry, which is not precisely the same thing, 
is Talazac, the tribune, who believes in you, as the foolish French 
people believe in him. Talazac fools the people, and you fool 
Talazac, and in that there is compensation. 

However, mademoiselle, I cannot allow you to fool me, who do 
not aspire to be a minister some day. Not contented with prepar- 
ing letters and telegrams which you received over my signature, 
you pretended to have trouble with your lungs, which produced the 
best effect. 

I might have cherished ill-will towards you, both for the cavalier 
manner in which you made use of my personality to serve your 
own bad ends, and for the sentimental drama which you performed 
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for my benefit to throw the responsibility off your shoulders ; but 
it will be such a good joke to see you some fine morning led to the 
altar, — to the mairicy I mean : pardon the slip, — and on the arm 
of the austere Talazac, that all that you have done and could do to 
attain this noble end is pardoned in advance. 

Fear nothing then from me, mademoiselle: you serve us too 
good a turn, for me to serve you a poor one. 

With my best compliments, 

Francisque d'Alaman. 



On reading this document, Antoinette saw herself 
unmasked, and did not try the game, which, in the lan- 
guage of the clubs, is called recovering one's self. 

By return of mail she wrote an answer to the vis- 
count, with which she took great pains, to show that she 
was worthy of the brilliant destiny she prepared for 
herself in the seclusion of her own room ; and she 
sprinkled the letter with wit in sufficient profusion to 
bewilder a country brain. 

" Faith ! " said Francisque to himself, " I should be 
simple enough if I were to feel the slightest scruples 
towards so shrewd a young person. She did not feel 
much embarrassed with me, and I have a right not to 
feel any more so with her. She's a droll creature, this 
little matrimonial fortune-hunter. Suppose I try my 
hand at making love to her: perhaps it is what she 
expects of me, after all." 

And he sent her a regular declaration, concluding 
with a request for a rendezvous for the next day. 

Antoinette, for the first time, measured the gulf into 
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which she had rashly plunged head first. What could 
she answer the viscount who came to make this bold 
request of her ? To refuse it as rudely as he deserved, 
would turn his good-will into implacable enmity : now 
he had his revenge ready at hand. If he should go to 
Talazac, and tell him that she had been fooling him for 
months, her castle would be overthrown, and sink deep 
into the ground. 

Besides, this ruin of her projects involved that of 
her reputation. The statesman, suddenly enlightened, 
would go everywhere, especially to Mme. Maunoir's, 
and make his jests about the formidable snare into 
which he had nearly fallen. People were already talk- 
ing of their marriage ; but they would talk of it still 
more, only it would be to congratulate Talazac on hav- 
ing happily escaped an adventuress of the worst kind. 

On the other hand, to grant M. d'Alaman the rendez- 
vous he seemed to exact, would be to run very great 
risks ; for who knows of what a man's he^rt is capable ? 
If the viscount were to fall in love with her, he cer- 
tainly would not marry her, but assuredly would pre- 
vent her from marrying Talazac. The luckiest thing 
for her would be that this sudden caprice of the young 
nobleman should die out as quickly as it had been kin- 
dled. It perhaps would be humiliating to her, but now 
or never was the time to lay aside the question of pride. 

On the contrary, if he cared ever so little for his 
Parisian conquest, the day when she should say to 
him, "I am to be married to-morrow: I have the 
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honor of bidding you good-by/' he would hasten to tell 
her happy intended all she did not wish him to know ; 
yet, if she were to listen to him for fear of his revela- 
tions, she would be even more punished than if she 
obstinately refused. 

Yes: but M. Francisque d'Alaman was a man of 
honor ; and if it were necessary she would make him 
give his word that silence on his part should be the 
price of her consenting to meet him again. All this 
was very easy to admit theoretically : but there is no 
honor which can hold against jealousy, or the vexation 
of seeing one's self thrown aside for another ; and, the 
more renowned that other, the more intolerable will it 
be to be thus abandoned, for he would naturally sup- 
pose it to be forever. 

In the midst of her perplexities, she wondered by 
whom the viscount had been so well informed about all 
the phases through which her plot had passed. Her 
instinct, which was rarely at fault, had already led her 
to suspect the Angevine, who detested her of course, 
and to whom the sudden appearance of the viscount 
brought unexpected aid. 

While she was in a position to intimidate this girl by 
her threats, she had in her a precious auxiliary \ but, 
now that the guilty woman could return accusations 
against her accuser, from an auxiliary she had become 
an enemy. She resolved to settle this question before 
responding to the invitation of the audacious Fran- 
cisque. 
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Cl^mence appeared like a criminal sure of acquittal, 
and at Antoinette's questioning immediately replied, — 

" It is so. Now I am revenged. You always kept 
me in fear of the police. Well, I have blabbed every- 
thing to this fine gentleman ; and, if you send me off, 
I shall go quietly to M. Talazac, and take him to see 
the other one, room No. 22 in the Grand Hotel ; and it 
will be great fun to hear them explain matters to each 
other." 

"Very well," said Antoinette, knowing now from 
what source the viscount had been able to make his 
assertions. " I will increase your wages ; but, as I 
could not pay you so much without my father wonder- 
ing at it, you must take the surplus from what you buy 
at market, for which you must charge more, and I will 
take it upon myself to reconcile my father to the in- 
crease of prices." 

The Angevine was not hard to please as to the purse 
in which she thrust her hand, and immediately accepted 
this arrangement, in consideration for which she agreed 
to serve mademoiselle as well with the Catholic gentle- 
man as with the republican deputy. 

Then Mile. Alibert sent an answer to Francisque 
d'Alaman, in which she weighed each word ; for he 
must not be allowed to think that it was love that made 
her consent to a rendezvous, nor that she would readily 
grant one. In order to establish their respective posi- 
tions, it was essential that Antoinette's conduct should 
show a willingness to agree to a bargain, the conditions 
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of which should be loyally kept by both parties ; and 
whichever failed should pay a forfeit. 

At any rate, in order to have at least a few trump- 
cards in the terrible game she had decided to play, she 
refused to meet him at his room in the hotel, where her 
presence would have been a stain on her character ; and 
therefore appointed No. Z6 of the Rue de Richelieu, 
where she would be at precisely three o'clock, in a car- 
riage, which she would have preferred to be open, in 
spite of the danger of being recognized, but which she 
would consent to take if closed. The viscount would 
quickly enter it ; and they would take a drive in some 
locality not yet decided upon, but where there would 
be the least fear of being met. 

After all, her danger was not imminent : she could 
repel his demonstrations if necessary, and if she found 
it could be done without irritating her adversary too 
much. A well-bred man always shrinks from an at- 
tempt at force. She perhaps would allow him to kiss' 
her hands ; and this, on the part of a well-bred girl of 
position, was a sacrifice of dignity which he could 
hardly help acknowledging. She would put him off in 
this way until his departure for the department of the 
Cher, from which place he would write her two or three 
letters. The last she would not answer ; and, with time 
and absence, this caprice of an idle man would fall into 
a happy oblivion. 

She wore her plainest dress, by way of contrast to 
the levity of the step she was taking. She had no 
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compunctions of conscience, nor any feeling of shame : 
but she was anxious ; for undertakings of this kind are 
like fencing, in which the best lessons are not equal to 
familiarity with the ground. * Theoretically she could 
have instructed the most skilful, but what she lacked 
was practice. 

Each turn of the wheels, as they brought her nearer 
to No. 86, made her heart sink more and more. For a 
moment she had an idea of taking the Angevine with 
her ; but the viscount would, no doubt, have looked 
upon this addition as a pleasantry in very bad taste. 
Besides, she would have need of no one if she were to 
resist, and even less were she to yield. 

She did not have to wait for Francisque, who had 
been standing a quarter of an hour before the house 
agreed upon. He did not allow Antoinette's hack time 
to graze the sidewalk and pull up, before he sprang into 
it, and seated himself at her side in the broad place she 
• reserved for him ; for she shrank back into the right 
side of the carriage, as if she intended to form part of 
the very lining. 

She saw at once that the young provincial was more 
embarrassed than impetuous, and that he had come 
there as if urged by duty, and in order that he might 
not later be reproached for having been duped and 
made sport of by a bold little minx, who decidedly took 
him for a fool. 

He began by repeating to her pretty nearly all that 
he had written her after Cl^mence's disclosures. It was 
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not the maid who planned the intrigue, but herself : she 
pretended to have been led into it Truly, falsehoods 
were no effort to her. 

" I thought you had wit enough," she answered sim- 
ply, " to guess that I wished to blush as little as possible 
before you, and that, in order to save myself, I impli- 
cated all the persons I could think of ; and you ought to 
know that there are things a woman does not confess.'* 

" As there are audacities that an honorable man can- 
not understand," he replied. 

" The honorable man of whom you speak is yourself, 
is it not ? " 

" I have done nothing so far which would prevent my 
bearing that title," replied d'Alaman, who had rather 
counted on effusive outbursts on the part of Antoinette, 
but had encountered the ill-humor of a woman who 
revenges herself for the humiliation to which fatality has 
brought her. 

"In that case," said she, quickly profiting by this 
proud declaration, " I hope that you will not cease to 
deserve it ; and that, after an honest explanation, you 
will allow me to bid you farewell, and, at the same time, 
express my thanks." 

The viscount wished neither loyalty nor explanations 
from Antoinette ;. and this appeal to his feelings as a 
gentleman awoke no echo in his heart. He was deter- 
mined to show her that he would not twice be made a 
laughing-stock, and replied to her very decidedly, — 

" It is not for you to give me lessons in probity, and 
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point out to me the road to honor. The situation is 
this : You took my name to make this unhappy Talazac 
believe that I was in love with you, and offered to marry 
you. I did not offer to marry you, and was not in love 
with you, since I did not know you. However, I may 
become so, but not enough to marry you," he added. 
" That event I leave to the great orator who boasts of 
having founded the Republic. Nothing in the way of 
retaliation would amuse me so much as to say to myself 
alone, — for to no one would I breathe a word of it, — 
that that eloquent statesman received from my hands 
the wife destined to entertain the foreign ambassadors 
whose masters have had the weakness to recognize 
the republican government to which France actually 
submits." 

With these ideas and intentions, he had become un- 
manageable. The thought of helping to involve Tala- 
zac in a marriage beneath him, was more alluring to 
him than all that was promised by the irregular but 
pleasing features of this young girl, who, though pos- 
sessing Machiavellian astuteness, was probably conduct- 
ing herself as never before ; and, carried away by the 
vanity of being able to say to himself that he had 
kissed Talazac's fiancie before Talazac himself, he be- 
stowed a kiss on Antoinette's right cheek, which went 
astray, and reached her chin. 

" If you imagine that, after you, I would consent to 
bear the name of a man like him, you are strangely 
mistaken," she said without losing countenance. " Our 
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marriage would immediately be broken off. It would 
not be on M. Talazac, but myself, that your revenge 
would fall." 

This argument fell flat on the double cuii^ss of 
incredulity and mistrust in which, before coming, Fran- 
cisque had incased himself. 

**Then," he cavalierly replied, "ambitious and deter- 
mined as you are, would you renounce, for so little, the 
future you have so cleverly plotted } *' 

She was obliged to confess that she would not re- 
nounce for "so little" the name of Mme.. Talazac. 

And the young Francisque, to prove it, repeated his 
caresses. They were driving along the Champs Ely- 
s6es, in broad daylight, before the eyes of a crowd of 
passers-by, and there was nothing therefore to be afraid 
of. 

But this publicity did not suit the plans of the vis- 
count. After passing the Barrih^e de VEtoile^ the 
avenue of the Grande Arm^e, he began to pull up the 
windows ; and Antoinette began to lower her eyes, and 
entreated his pardon for the thoughtlessness, even guilti- 
ness, of her conduct towards a man whom she did not 
know at all, and who might think he had a right to 
take any liberty with a stranger who had herself been 
so bold. 

Then she made a pretence to open the door, and 
throw herself out of the carriage, — a threat, which, like 
that of throwing one's self out of the window, almost 
always succeeds ; for, though many women declare that 
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they are going to commit suicide, without having the 
least intention of doing so, some, in fact, do so in ear- 
nest, so that the man who is threatened is never quite 
sure of the real intentions of the woman who threatens. 

He found some charm in Antoinette's reserve, which 
seemed genuine, and which her audacious conduct 
would not have led him to suspect in her. He had to 
do with a woman madly ambitious, but not naturally 
immodest. There was great difference, considering 
that when a woman knows how to "hold her own," 
every thing, or almost every thing, that does not ap- 
proach misconduct is allowed her. 

So, notwithstanding his demonstrations, he ended 
where people usually begin, — that is to say, by becom- 
ing almost respectful. 

He tried to show himself in a less harsh light, beg- 
ging her pardon foV his rudeness, which was addressed 
not to what she was» but to what he believed her to be ; 
and, changing his conduct, he begged her to allow him 
to cultivate an acquaintance which would delightfully 
fill the long leisure-hours of an unoccupied gentleman, 
and would be an excuse for him to make frequent jour- 
neys to Paris. 

••What do you mean by cultivating my acquaint- 
ance ? ** she said. " Supposing I were to marry .^ " 

" We will still see one another, though cautiously/' 
he said. 

Antoinette shrugged her shoulders. But d'AIaman, 
subjugated by degrees, although held in check by her 
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coldness, continued his gallantries; but did not per- 
ceive that while listening or not listening to him she 
had fallen into a kind of revery. A great project, in 
fact, had just germinated in her brain. If, instead of 
making this viscount her judge, she were to make him 
her accomplice ; if she could bring him to help on her 
marriage, which with a word he could prevent forever, 
she would not then have to contend alone against two 
men, — d' Alaman, who could in so many ways ruin her 
prospects, and Talazac, who had so many reasons not 
to marry her. She would, on the contrary, have an 
ally to sustain her in her struggle, and help her to con- 
quer. They then would be two against one. 

With sudden abruptness she passed from a dead 
silence to this direct question : — 

"Then I please you ? " 

" You more than please me. At first, I confess, you 
frightened rather than charmed me ; but now I think 
you perfectly charming." 

" And you feel some desire to see me again ? " 

" A very strong desire. I cannot conceal the fact, 
especially to see you again when you are less indiffer- 
ent, and less freezing." 

"Well, then," said Antoinette resolutely, as she had 
not much time to waste, "we will see one another 
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agam. 

" When and where I wish } " 

" Yes, to-morrow, or after to-morrow, whether I am 
married or not." 
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" O Antoinette, what a delightful creature you are I '* 
cried d'Alaman, throwing his arms around her. 

" No, no, I am not delightful," she said, disengaging 
herself ; " for what I promise you, you can obtain on 
only one condition, which perhaps you will refuse to 
accept." 

'* It must, then, be something absolutely impossible to 
accept," he hastened to declare. 

She looked steadily in his eyes, to assure herself 
whether he were capable of entering into her plans to 
the extent she wished^ Then she collected all her 
strength before launching her proposal, whose serious 
nature she could not through ignorance hide from 
herself. 

She was not unaware how Talazac's friends and fol- 
lowers would annoy him in their opposition to the 
unsuitable marriage to take place between himself and 
a little girl whose strange power over a man so thor- 
oughly independent, no one as yet had been able to 
explain. 

She knew what suspicions of ambition and intrigue 
rested on her, and trembled lest some act of indiscre- 
tion or revenge on the part of the Angevine, her broth- 
er, or the viscount himself, should lay bare the most 
humiliating of plots. There was a shell in the air which 
might burst at any moment, and shed its lurid glare 
over the whole of her life, which would remain until its 
close maimed and halting. There was one, only one 
way, to give her plans the strength and weight they 
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lacked ; and this she confided to Francisque d'Alaman, 
at the risk of aggravating in his mind the bad opinion 
which he must have of her natural delicacy. 

"The condition/' she went on to say, "is this. To- 
morrow after four o'clock, in order that my father may 
be at home, you must call, and ask to speak with him. 
He knows your name, as I spoke of you to him at the 
same time I did to M. Talazac. The maid, after having 
announced you, will show you into the salon where 
tny father and I will receive you. You must begin by 
referring to yourself, with all your names, titles, and 
distinctions, and remember having seen me at the dis- 
tribution of prizes at the Charlemagne College. He 
knows the rest of the story, so you will not need to tell 
it again. Then, without a moment's delay, as if you 
had taken the journey from Vierzon on purpose, you 
must say to him in a loud and audible voice, * M. Ali- 
bert, I have the honor of asking you for the hand of 
Mile. Antoinette Alibert, your daughter.' " 

The viscount made a bound, which in a lower carriage 
would probably have had serious consequences for his 
skull. 

"What!" said he aghast, "you wish me to ask for 
your hand : is that your condition } " 

"I beg," said she in a scornful voice, "that, before 
you answer me, you will wait at least until you have 
begun to understand me." 

And she resumed, " My father, who believes you to 
be very much in love with me, will not be greatly sur- 
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prised at this proceeding. However, as he knows I am 
almost formally engaged to M. Talazac, he can say to 
you only something like this : — 

" * Address yourself to my daughter : it is for her to 
dispose of her fate.* 

" Upon which you must turn to me, and renew your 
offer, to which I here bind myself to make Ihis reply : — 

" Monsieur, your offer flatters me, but I refuse it." 

The viscount, who had to restrain himself from inter- 
rupting her at- every word, felt himself incapable of 
listening to any more. 

" Ah ! pray tell me the meaning of this new farce," 
said he ; " and why do you wish me to ask for your hand, 
since you pledge yourself not to accept it } " 

" That's it precisely ; if you did not ask me for it, it 
would be impossible for me to refuse it ; now, that is 
the very point." 

" For what purpose ? " . 

" Why, for whatever purpose pleases me. You wish 
to know what are the conditions which will dispose me 
to listen to you, and I will recount them to you : it is 
for you to decide whether you should, or should not, 
conform to them." 

" Pardon," observed Francisque ; " but let us suppose 
that I obey you blindly, that is to say, that I do towards 
your father what you exact of me : what would happen 
if, instead of answering me, * I refuse your offer,' you 
answer, * I accept it ' .^ " 

"That fear is puerile," replied Antoinette, without 
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noticing that the question was not at all flattering to 
her. " Admitting that I consent, you could take your 
departure" the next day, or withdraw your word. As 
there would be nothing in writing, no one could force 
you to marry in spite of .yourself." 

" And if I make your father this request, which you 
promise me to refuse, you will see me again, you say ? " 

"Yes, I will." 

" It is of very great importance, then } " 

" Yes, of considerable importance. It will probably 
smooth away all the obstacles which may yet arise 
between M. Talazac and myself." 

" But," questioned Francisque, " how will you carry 
out your part of the bargain } Where will you see me ? 
at the Grand Hotel ? " 

" I will." 

" What proof have I } " 

" The impossibility of my breaking my promise. You 
know my secret. If I try to draw back, I authorize you 
to go to M. Talazac, and tell him of the whole affair." 

" I have no further objections to make," said d' Ala- 
man. " To-morrow at three I will be at your house." 

And, without any more demonstrations of affection, 
he took Antoinette back to the Lobau barrack, where 
she left the carriage, as she did not wish to astonish the 
neighbors by driving up to 126 of the Rue St. Antoine. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A FORMAL DEMAND. 



For two days Talazac had not made his appearance 
at the Aliberts'. He was reflecting. He felt himself 
drawn to Antoinette by a kind of current, in which he 
still struggled, without mux:h hope of beating back 
against the tide. He was more controlled than capti- 
vated by this young girl, who was at once so energetic 
and candid. He saw her deeds, when the i6th of May, 
which so far had been only a stupid failure, came near 
ending darkly in crime. How true her foresight ! what 
presence of mind^ and, above all, what courage, were 
hers ! To have such a pilot at his side in the possible 
shipwrecks of life would be almost an insurance against 
all the dangers of navigation. 

But sometimes he tried to shake off the sway she 
had over him, and which somewhat frightened him. 
Several of the politicians to whom he usually gave 
advice had in this matter become his advisers, and 
counselled him not to embark so suddenly as he was 
doing without a compass, or without more knowledge of 
the sea of matrimony. 

Then he tried to do without her for a certain time, in 
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order to see whether he could do without her altogether. 
But there was no denying that she held him captive. 
He finally discovered a kind of charm in her resolute 
manner, and the piercing glances of her rather sunken 
eyes, while the sloping curve of her shoulders was con- 
stantly outlined in his thoughts. 

While awake he dreamed of her lithe figure, and the 
undulating motion she unconsciously gave the skirt of 
her dress when'she rose from her chair. No longer to 
see it, seemed unendurable. But he had a kind of intui- 
tion in regard to the formidable strength of the young 
girl, who, as she had not been afraid to call on him in 
the Rue de Ponthieu, at nine o'clock in the evening, 
braving the police-agents whom she happened to meet 
near the house, could be afraid of nothing. Now, when 
a woman is afraid of nothing, it is rather difficult to 
know exactly how far she is capable of going. 

" Shall I see her, or not, to-day .? " he wondered, when 
he received a letter, such as Antoinette alone knew how 
to write. She reproached him for his two-days* absence, 
and invited him to come that very day, and atone for 
his fault. She should expect him at half-past three, at 
the latest. She had something very amusing to tell 
him. 

" She will expect me, and I could not disappoint her, 
so I will go." And at three o'clock he appeared at the 
Aliberts'. Antoinette received him with a burst of 
laughter, of whose cause he was not long kept in ignor- 
ance. It was unheard-of, that the worthy Viscount 
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d'Alaman, who for more than a month had not given a 
sign of his existence, should take it into his head to 
come to the surface just now. A telegram from him 
had just been brought her, and she flourished it before 
the frowning brows of Talazac. Its tenor was as fol- 
lows : — 

" Shall be in Paris to-day. Call at your father's between four 
and five o'clock. Situation too cruel ; must not last. 

Francisque, Viscount d'^AlatnanP 

" Ah, then ! " cried Talazac, out of patience, " you 
have not given this gentleman his final dismissal." 

" I have never had a dismissal to give him, because 
until now he has never formally demanded my hand. I 
am therefore not supposed to suspect what he wishes of 
me. 

" I at least hope that you will not receive him," said 
Talazac anxious and irritated. 

" I will do as you wish, my friend. But, in ray opin- 
ion, it is better to settle this question once for all. It 
is the only way to end all these telegrams, which I 
never answer. Let him explain himself. It will be 
amusing ; besides, father will be at home." 

" And do you think I will witness this tableau ? " 

" Bah ! when we hear him ring, you can step into 
the dining-room, and remain there during his stay, 
and you can judge whether I know how to get rid of 
people." 

As much in love as he had ended in becoming, the 
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young deputy was dying to get a look, if only for a 
moment, and through the keyhole, at the millionnaire 
nobleman whom he had supplanted in Antoinette's heart. 
This proceeding on the part of an ousted suitor, who was 
thus venturing a desperate attempt, flattered his pride 
as a conqueror, and singularly elevated this strange 
young girl in his mind. He was beginning to under- 
stand the extent of tlie sacrifice which she^had per- 
formed with such good grace. Perhaps, after all, this 
much-lauded viscount might be deformed, club-footed, 
squint-eyed, and bald. Antoinette represented him as 
splendid, but women see chiefly through their imagi- 
nation. They will show you a dressed monkey, and say 
to you in perfect good faith, — 

** Could any one help adoring such a seductive crea- 
ture 1 " 

Besides, in spite of himself, accustomed as he was to 
the tricks of creatures who did not all belong to the low 
class who are the recipients of gallantries, he was glad 
to have a perfect light on the situation, and to take with 
him to the mairie, where he would sign the marriage 
act, the certainty that his loyalty had not for a moment 
been betrayed. So many women, whether they are 
listened to or not, will say to you, — 

" There is a young charmer who wished to marry me, 
who had a hundred thousand francs income, large blue 
eyes, and teeth like pearls. Well, he didn't please me, 
and I refused him, although he was at my very feet, 
imploring me to give him my hand," 
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It is true, they hardly know what to answer when 
you proffer this remark : — 

"Then, how is it you accept me, who am neither 
handsome nor a millionnaire, and who can offer you 
only a few miserable francs to pass an hour in your 
society ? *' 

It was with certain demonstrations of impatience 
that he heard four o'clock strike. He wished it were 
at least half -past four. 

Towards quarter-past four, Antoinette began to feel 
an inward agitation. 

She thought, " Suppose .he has given me the slip. 
He did not seem very much determined to lend me aid 
or assistance when we left each other at the corner of 
the Lobau barracks. This failure to keep his word will 
perhaps make me lose in the eyes of the other. When 
a man allows himself to be expected by the family of 
her for whose hand he is to ask, nothing should keep 
him away." 

Finally, at half-past four, a timid but clear ring of 
the bell echoed in two hearts, that of Talazac and of 
Antoinette, although the echo had a different tone to 
each. 

. But a new fear troubled the mind of Mile. Alibert. 

" Heavens ! " she cried to herself, " if it should be ♦ 
merely that fool of a Ludovic returning from his office ! " 

It was neither Ludovic nor the viscount, but M. Ali- 
bert returning from his class a few moments in advance 
of his usual time. 
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His daughter had notified him of the expected visit 
of M. Francisque d*Alaman, as announced by tele- 
graph. The worthy man, who was still completely 
dazzled by the sudden fortune of his Antoinette, who, 
had she not united herself to an obscure clerk, would in 
all probability have remained an old maid, all at once 
found himself between two suitors, the prospects of one 
being even more brilliant and unexpected than those of 
the other ; and he understood that he ought not to allow 
her tp receive a formal demand alone. But he was 
greatly troubled as to what answer to give, since his 
child's hand was already promised. 

Antoinette was brought down to the commonplace 
on seeing her father, for she had entirely forgotten 
him. 

But the old professor had hardly laid down his hat 
and thread gloves when another ring filled her with 
emotion. This time it was the viscount, who, being 
introduced by the Angevine, entered with a frock-coat 
and white cravat, in conformity with the articles of the 
programme arranged the evening before. 

Antoinette, at the first squeak of the viscount's boots 
on the threshold, pushed Talazac into her bedroom ; a 
familiarity allowable under the circumstances, the rooms 
opening into each other, and the dining-room serving 
as an ante-room, or, more correctly speaking, the ante- 
room serving as a dining-room. They could not have 
stored away the republican orator in this, without his 
finding himself face to face with the legitimist nobleman, 
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which from a political point of view, and from other 
points, would have had the most deplorable consequences. 

D'Alaman walked straight up to M. Alibert, and, 
respectfully holding out his hand, said, — 

"Monsieur, you may naturally be surprised that I 
have so long delayed to make you a formal demand for 
the hand of your daughter, towards whom you know my 
sentiments. And these sentiments I come here to-day 
to confirm, adding to them the sanction which my heart 
has longed to give. I have the honor of asking you for 
the hand of Mile. Alibert." 

Talazac had but half closed the door of Antoinette's 
room, and was agreeably surprised, for the pride of each 
of them, to see a tall, handsome young man, with easy 
and aristocratic manners, and of a remarkably elegant 
figure, enter this almost shabby parlor. 

" He is infinitely better-looking than I," he could riot 
help saying to himself. Then, feeling flattered, but at 
the same time anxious, — for there is always a certain 
danger in leaving a young girl under the influence of a 
person of this stamp, — he opened his ears wide to take 
in every word that the magnificent viscount was going 
to utter to the family of which he proposed to become 
a member. 

So Antoinette had not deceived him. This passion 
which she had painted, as he supposed in too exagger- 
ated colors, was more ardent than even she had dared 
to say, since it ended in an offer of marriage. ' His 
heart beat violently when he saw, through 'the partly 
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opened door, M. Alibert slowly open his mouth to give 
the reply which he probably had not ready at the mo- 
ment expected. 

After a few pauses, three or four poses, and one or 
tWo voluntaries, this is what Talazac heard from the 
corner where he had hidden : — 

" Monsieur Viscount, if any thing in the world could 
do us honor, it would be an alliance between your fam- 
ily and ours. Therefore, be convinced, that, whatever 
happens, I shall always feel the deepest gratitude for 
your kindly having favored us, the most humble of the 
humble. But we are no longer in the good old times 
when fathers married their daughters as they wished : 
nowadays they have a voice in matters, — the most 
influential voice, if I may so express it. Allow me 
therefore, viscount, to refer you to my daughter for the 
answer you request." - 

The agitated voice of the good man was followed by 
the clear tones of Antoinette, who seemed to distinctly 
enunciate, particularly for Talazac's attentive ear, the 
following words : — 

" I should not be telling the truth, monsieur, I who 
have never told aught but the truth, if I should pretend 
that your demand had not long been expected by me. 
Your letters, which I did you the grave wrong not to 
return to you unopened, taught me that you were not 
only a gentleman, but an honest man. Allow me, then, 
to show you a frankness and loyalty equal to yours. 
Every thing inclines me to answer your offer, by 
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saying, 'Here is my hand;' but unfortunately an 
insurmountable obstacle arises between us. I love 
another." 

Talazac, who had drunk in each word as Antoinejtte 
uttered it, thought this speech rather long, and too care- 
fully prepared, for a young girl who should have simply 
answered No, which would have been more modest, and 
quite as significant ; but, if her sentences were planned, 
it was because she knew that he was to hear them, and 
she had therefore framed and polished them in his honor. 
It would ill become him to criticise them, as she was 
performing one of the rarest sacrifices that a poor wo- 
man ever imposed upon herself, — that of renouncing a 
brilliant fortune, a position envied by every one, and a 
name which in this time of legitimist and MacMahon 
plots might lead to every thing. 

It was all the grander in Mile. Alibert, since their 
union was not wholly decided upon ; and, if he should 
take it into his — Talazac's — head to withdraw, the 
unfortunate young person would have to fall back on 
her father's three thousand francs, and, with every effort 
in the world, she could not better herself. 

He heard the viscount's boots squeak on his depart- 
ure, as he heard them squeak on his arrival ; then the 
door behind which he stood suddenly opened, and An- 
toinette, laughing immoderately, came, and led him by 
the arm to the middle of the parlor. 

"Well, how do you think I dismiss my suitors ? " she 
cried through her mirth. 
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" Did you do so without regret ? " he asked, quite 
moved. 

" Without regret," she answered, closely pressing the 
arm she had not let go. "With the regret that this 
young man was not ten times more of a nobleman, ten 
times richer, and ten times handsomer, in order to prove 
to you that he is not the one I prefer." 

" You are an angel ! " said Talazac, " and I shall never 
have any other wife but you." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



TO GIVE AND TAKE. 



It was agreed that the day after d' Alaman's visit to 
the Rue St. Antoine, Antoinette should pay him one at 
the Grand Hotel, room No. 22, adjoining which was a 
small salon delightfully cosey for a champagne break- 
fast. 

If, with her usual skill, she could have contrived to 
escape paying this visit, she would have done so with 
intense delight. But to again abuse the good faith of a 
viscount who had already received so many rebuffs from 
her, would be to expose herself to the danger on his 
part of a revolt which might end in a revolution. She 
felt with terror that the hour for his revenge had come, 
from which, being a girl of courage and resolution, she 
did not attempt to escape. 

After all, many a girl, as carefully brought up as she, 
had merely for love been willing to risk her reputation, 
and, by doing the same, she at least would secure for 
herself a brilliant marriage ; she would gain Talazac •: 
for, in return for her visit, Francisque should sign a paper 
of acquittal, to the effect that he had sufficiently pun- 
ished her for forging his name, and would not expose 
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her to Talazac. She knew few women who would not 
think themselves very fortunate to obtain so great a 
prize on the same terms. With the majority of the 
weaker sex, strong motives of ambition will overrule any 
scrupulous care for their reputations. 

But, as there was no way to withdraw, it was better 
for her not to shrink from her promise. Making, there- 
fore, for an excuse an invitation to breakfast with a 
boarding-school friend, she took a carriage, and was 
driven in despairing haste to the door of the Grand 
Hotel. On arriving, for a few moments she hesitated 
to cross the threshold. The bustle attending the ar- 
rival of travellers and baggage, in the midst of which 
she hurried along, saved her from the annoyance of 
being stared at by the inquisitive. She climbed two 
flights with a firm step, though drops of cold sweat 
stood out on her forehead. 

" It is not such a dreadful step,** she said to herself. 
."Much more than this has often been done to gain 
much less." 

At the partly open door, Francisque stood awaiting 
her, giving -her no leisure to prepare a more or less 
embarrassed or modest entrance ; for at the very 
threshold he drew her to him with a kiss. 

Antoinette did not attempt to defend herself by the 
usual ** Oh, sir ! " and the " Let me alone, please," but 
was so humbly submissive that the young man, recalling 
the alarming diplomacy she had made use of to attain 
^be doubtful object now so nearly within her grasp, had 
^Tittle faith in her. 
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" All girls in Paris are like this," he said to himself. 
" It does not seem, however, to prevent them from mar- 
rying. At Vierzon it is very diflFerent" 

He had ordered the repast for noon ; and, as twelve 
o'clock struck, a waiter entered to serve it Francisque 
thought it well to order several bottles of champagne 
for his visitor, who, divining his secret motive, kept 
saying to herself, — 

" I must be careful not to drink too much, which will 
not prevent me, however, from appearing to have done 



so. 



An absolutely forced gayety prevailed at this love- 
feast Antoinette talked incessantly to drown her 
thoughts, and drove away thought in order to talk. 
D'Alaman, being still filled with his hatred for the 
republicans and their chief, attempted at the expense of 
poor Talazac three or four jokes, which were even more 
insulting to his future bride than to him, and which she 
pretended not to understand. He now ordered the* 
waiter to leave ; at which Antoinette trembled, and exer- 
cised every power of her mind to find an as yet undis- 
covered way to escape. To make him drink enough to 
cause him to fall asleep on the lounge, would be of no 
use, since he would wish to see her on the morrow. 

Nevertheless she asked for more champagne, for a 
project still in embryo had been revolving in her mind 
for some moments. If, by dint of alcoholic excitement, 
she could succeed in making him lose his head so far as 
to have him laid completely under the table, and could 
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keep him three hours by the clock in a state of intoxi- 
cation, which she would make as deep as possible, she 
would prepare a great falsehood, which, in his stupefied 
state when partially recovering, would leave him with 
a confused memory of the morning. 

In order to prolong the breakfast, she entertained 
him with the history of her life. She described herself 
when she was quite young, working hard at her Italian, 
English, and German ; for she had always been ambi- 
tious, and had made a vow to succeed in the world, in 
spite of the moderate extent of her beauty, of which 
she was perfectly aware. 

D'Alaman waited till she had passed in her recital 
the period of her early youth, curious though he was to 
wrest from her lips an avowal of youthful love-entangle- 
ments; but her love-affairs were slow in betraying 
themselves. 

" Ah, indeed ! " he asked, in order to let her under- 
stand that she could not treat him like an imbecile. 
" So you will not tell me the name of your first lover." 

" My first 1 but I have never had any lovers," An- 
toinette answered simply, without showing more anger 
than she had a right to do in her situation. 

"Ah ! who believes that .V exclaimed Francisque. 

" I swear it is the truth," she persisted : " why should 
I conceal it from you } It would probably inspire in you 
neither more nor less esteem for me." 

This confession was a mistake. When the viscount 
was nearly persuaded that he was having a tite-d'tite at 
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table with a young girl who was unlike any other, the 
interest which her novel character awoke in him took 
away his desire to drink. 

"What!" he exclaimed, drawing nearer to her, 
" should I be the first ? for I do not count Talazac, who 
is destined to become a husband." 

" But M. Talazac was only my friend before he be- 
came my fianc^y* she protested. 

The thought that she was to belong to Talazac filled 
the yoiing re-actionist with delirium. He now became 
absorbed in something more than the sipping of wine ; 
for, as he plainly showed her, no woman seemed to him 
at this moment more desirable. She conscientiously 
repulsed his demonstrations, exasperated as she was 
against this country-bred squire, whom she regarded as 
so inferior to herself, and who constantly refused to 
fall into snares in which a man like Talazac had become 
entrapped in the very beginning. 

But there was their contract ; and, however insignifi- 
cant he seemed at this moment, she must submit to 
remaining, and did submit without for an instant ceasing 
to be mistress of herself ; giving him all the time to un- 
derstand that she looked upon him merely as a creditor. 

D'Alaman, on his part, was acting honestly. He at- 
tributed her coldness to the feelings inseparable from 
her first departure from propriety, and thought her 
charming to the degree even of feeling some remorse 
for his want of gentlemanly conduct What now began 
to perplex him, however, was how to find some way by 
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•which they could see each other every day until his 
departure for Vierzon, where, moreover, he resolved 
never to return, except for his summer recreation. He 
would hire a comfortable apartment in Paris, where he 
would spend two-thirds, if not three-quarters, of the 
year. What happiness, when he should meet her again 
in society! although the opinions held by her future 
husband would inevitably forbid their meeting in the 
same circle. But, by society, he meant new plays, and 
walks around the lake where people were quite sure to 
meet each other. Besides, it would not be a difficult 
matter to correspond. 

These pretentious dreams she cut to atoms, as with a 
chopping-knife, by suddenly interrupting him with the 
words, — 

"Dear sir, you had my word: I have yours. It is 
perfectly understood that no living soul shall know that 
I took your name, to lead him whom I loved, and still 
love exclusively, to make me his wife. We not only 
shall never see each other again, but I shall regard it as 
wanting in honor, on your part, to try to see me. My 
fate was in your hands : you gave it back into my own 
in return for my promise, which I fulfilled with sadness 
though with courage. We are now both free from each 
other. It is three o'clock ; and M. Talazac is perhaps 
at my father's awaiting me, and astonished at my ab- 
sence. Farewell, sir." 

She hastily tied the strings of her bonnet, and left 
the room, leaving the hopeful viscount somewhat be- 
wildered as to his prospects for realizing his visions. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



SUGAR-PLUMS. 



There was another account for the young girl to 
settle, — that of Ludovic Fornerot, who had been care- 
fully kept out of sight during the ardent period of the 
love-making between Talazac and herself. Two or 
tliree times he called at the Aliberts' when the deputy 
was there paying court to Antoinette ; but the Ange- 
vine, as ordered, did not admit him, saying by way of 
excuse that mademoiselle was working for his interests, 
and that the probable result of these interviews, at 
which it was not proper for him to be present, would, 
at least, be a situation for him as head clerk. 

Antoinette, in fact, intended to inform him of his 
promotion when she announced her marriage, in order 
to help on the latter ; and, if he were not to become her 
husband, he could at least be her protigi^ which would 
still be a great distinction. 

It was important, however, to notify hin> of this 
change of base, that he might henceforth remain. It 
would have been very unfortunate for every one, if 
Ludovic, meeting Talazac at the Aliberts' door some 
day, should introduce himself as the fianci of the 
daughter. 
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There was time now to avoid this mischance, whose 
consequences would certainly be ridiculous, if not 
terrible. 

Unfortunately she found so little time to speak of 
him to the all-powerful Talazac, that she, as yet, had no 
sugar-plum to throw this loving Cerberus watching at 
her door; though naturally she would have had no 
scruples in dismissing him with these words : — 

" I have never for one moment loved you. Go, you 
weary me. Let me see you no more." 

But she dreaded some desperate act, that might end 
in scandal, some noisy scene in the presence of Talazac 
himself, which would have singularly weakened the con- 
viction of the latter that he had been .the first and only 
love of the woman he was about to marry for that very 
reason. No one could be sure that the meek Ludovic, 
even as a lamb becomes angry, or as a hack-horse takes 
the bit in his teeth, might not, if suddenly roused from 
his meekness, make away with himself ; for no one can 
tell what a fool will do under certain circumstances, 
especially when that fool is in love. 

She therefore thought she would ask help of Talazac 
in event of a rebellion on the part of this troublesome 
copying-clerk. The deputy fortunately found it impos- 
sible to go to the Rue St. Antoine the day Antoinette 
visited the Grand Hotel ; which gave her time to recover, 
not from her remorse, but her strange experience. 

The next day Talazac appeared, still feeling the emo- 
tion caused by the reception of his unfortunate rival, 
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which had been so flattering to himself, and at the 
same time so decisive on the part of Antoinette. As 
he took long strides up the stairs leading to 126, he 
laughed to himself, saying, — 

"When women do not love, they are really pitiless." 

This time his resolution was unalterably taken. He 
felt that he would no longer have strength to free 
himself from this young girl, who was so noble in her 
instincts, and artless in her generosity. 

When once out of this bourgeois society, where she 
had been buried from her birth, she would take her 
flight like an eagle from its cage, and soar to the heights 
where her intellectual and moral superiority would bear 
her. 

What happy chance had led him to discover this rare 
bird in the attic of a house where he never dreamed of 
setting foot, and much less seeking there a life-compan- 
ion ? No palace, however, could contain one more noble 
and worthy. 

With these delightful reflections, he reached, all out 
of breath, the landing leading to the apartments where 
hisjf^wr/^was waiting for him. She was still pale from 
the demonstrations of the evening before, and not quite 
recovered from a slight attack of indigestion, caused by 
the champagne and truffles. 

She dressed her hair for Talazac's visit more plainly 
than usual, and searched her wardrobe to find some 
simple dress, such as she wore on "prize-days." She 
jT afterward could have worn too many girlish cor- 
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sages to remove from the mind of her future husband 
the effect of a less modest toilet. 

"My friend," said she, running to meet him as he 
entered the parlor, " I wish to speak to you at once, 
about a matter which I should have forgotten if we had 
not been thinking of it this very day. It concerns the 
poor fellow of whom my father wished to speak to you, 
and who has a mother to support, but who earns, I 
believe, fifteen or eighteen hundred francs as a clerk at 
the Hotel de Ville. It seems he is so timid that he 
dares not ask for any thing, consequently he never will 
obtain any thing. No doubt you are acquainted with 
the prefect of the Seine } " 

" I believe so. It was I who appointed him." 

"Well, then, you must interest yourself in this youth, 
but without going out of your way. He would be in 
the seventh heaven if he were only made head clerk ; 
and I long to let this good deed be the final act of my 
girl-life. As the little Savoyards say who run after one 
to beg, it will bring us a happy marriage." 

"And what is the name of this clerk who seeks to 
secure success by the help of women ? " asked Talazac, 
laughing. 

" Fornerot," answered Antoinette, while the deputy 
took out his memorandum-book to write down the name. 
" Really, I don't know whether it is spelled with a / or 
reau ; but it is of no consequence, is it } " 

" Of no consequence whatever. To what office does 
he belong ? " 
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" Ah ! that I don't remember. I thought I told you 
some time ago. Wait a moment, — the office — office 
— of the Accounts of the Commune. Isn't there an 
office of that name ? " 

" I know, I know," said Talazac, shutting his memo- 
randum-book. " I will see the prefect this evening." 

" But don't let him make empty promises. He must 
give something in writing, which my father can give M. 
Fornerot, whom I do not know." 

This affair, which was so insignificant in the eyes of 
the young deputy, but so important to Antoinette, being 
settled, they began to talk about fixing the date of their 
wedding. Talazac, who wished that every thing should 
pass off as simply and privately as possible, expressed 
the desire to have the ceremony postponed until after 
the session, and to the vacation of parliament ; for, if the 
Chamber were assembled, the wedding would create a 
stir he would rather avoid. 

YiS&fiancie fell in with his views, by which he recog- 
nized her usual modesty. But modesty had nothing to 
do with Antoinette's consent to an almost secret mar- 
riage. She still trembled lest, at the last moment, the 
viscount or the Angevine might rise up before her, like 
the Adamastor of Camoens, to prevent her from going 
farther. 

She was perfectly ready to advance through treachery 
from the position of a young girl to that of a wife, for 
the day when she could say, ~ 

*' It is done 1 " she would no longer fear any thing, 
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and every revelation in the world could not prevent her 
from being called Mme. Talazac. Even were her hus- 
band to learn at any moment along what precipices he 
had been led to the mairie, it would be too late for him 
to turn back« He would hardly have grounds for 
a separation, which, on account of the notoriety, he 
could not bring his mind to attempt. Still she would 
prefer to be Mme. Talazac, dismissed from bed and 
board, to Mile, Alibert, or, above all, to Mme. For- 
nerot, — 

^ Epouse et mire heureuse au bras de son ipouxP 

As soon as Talazac had left, after promising that the 
young clerk should the very next day receive an as- 
surance of certain advancement, she sent Cl^mence 
for Ludovic, whom she heard enter his mother's room, 
his work at the office being done. 

He hastened to Antoinette, with his heart aglow, for 
he had been greatly neglected of late. She received 
him with the pleasant, childlike smile of happier days ; 
and when at her invitation he seated himself at a short 
distance from her, she looked at him in vague pity, as 
he sat wrapped up in his gray overcoat, bought two 
months previous at the Belle yardinihe^ and, in choos- 
ing which, he had the imprudence to consult her. 

Was it possible, he once and still had the presump- 
tion to seek to unite himself to her in marriage? And 
to think that had it not been for Talazac, together with 
the complication of d'Alaman, she would probably 
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have been obliged to end her days by the side of this 
gray coat! They had gone so far on the road to 
matrimony that the point of departure had become 
the more impossible, and she was angry with the inno- 
cent Ludovic for having failed to be the means to save 
her from celibacy. 

And yet, until the contract was} fully executed, it 
was indispensable to keep this helot in good humor. 
She would make up later by her scorn, for the consid- 
eration she consented to accord him a few days longer. 

He looked at her smilingly, as if at each glance he 
discovered new charms. She seemed to him more im- 
posing and commanding than he had ever seen her; 
and, like her worshipping slave, he waited for her to 
speak, recognizing that he was there to answer, arid 
she to question. 

" My dear Ludovic," she said at last, " I have very 
good news to tell you." 

"Our marriage. is decided upon .? " he cried. 

"No, no: it concerns you alone," she answered, in 
an almost coaxing voice. "We will talk of myself 
later. You know how I succeeded in interesting M. 
Talazac to secure you a situation } " 

" Oh, yes ! " he said warmly. " If I ever succeed in 
any thing I shall owe it to you." 

" To yourself also. If you had not gained the repu- 
tation of an intelligent and conscientious clerk, no one 
would dare propose you for the promotion we have at 
last brought about." 
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" Promotion ! what promotion ? " he asked, with 
the incredulity peculiar to people who have long 
waited. 

"Why, certain promotion. The prefect of the 
Seine has about given his word that you shall be made 
head clerk." 

" Oh, no 1 that is impossible ! " he exclaimed : " it 
would be too much, A clerkship is all I dared to 
expect." 

** A head clerk, and soon a sous-chef if circumstances 
are in your favor. This is what I have been commis- 
sioned to tell you." 

** Oh, what happiness ! At last ! we shall be happy. 
A head clerk: that means three thousand four hun- 
dred francs, and on three thousand four hundred francs 
we can live royally." 

Antoinette could not help making up a face at the 
prospect of living royally. She was becoming impa- 
tient at Ludovic's associating her with his paper-scrib- 
bling existence, and thought the time had come to 
check his ardor. 

'* That is all in regard to yourself," she said. " Now, 
as I have promised, I will speak of myself. Do you 
know what has happened to me. You couldn't guess 
if you were to try a thousand, ten thousand, a hundred 
thousand times." 

"You have had a legacy left you," answered For- 
nerot, who, at this moment, saw every thing rose- 
colored. 
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"Alas! no," sighed Antoinette, reminded of sad 
reality. "I have had a dreadful adventure. Guess 
why M. Talazac has been so interested in applying to 
the prefect of the Seine on your account." 

" Because he, no doubt, has heard good reports about 
my work and conduct." 

" No : because he is so much in love with me, that 
last evening he asked my hand of my father." 

"Oh, that's a joke!" cried Ludovic, viewing the 
matter mirthfully, because he was as sure of her as 
of himself. 

"That is what I said : it is mere jesting. But it is a 
more serious matter than I at first thought. He is all- 
powerful, and will be rich whenever he takes the trou- 
ble to become so. I made up my mind to refuse ; but 
my father, who has his say in the matter, as I am not 
of age, accepted for me." 

" What ! did your father do that, and in spite of 
you ? " cried the., copying-clerk, feeling angry for the 
first time in his life. 

" He did." 

"Fortunately I am here," he continued, unfurling 
the flag of rebellion : " and, besides, you, too, have some 
voice in the matter ; they probably will not attempt to 
marry you by force." 

" No, certainly not," she said to calm him. " But my 
father has brought forward very grave reasons. He is 
old, and may at any day be put on the retiring-list 
in his professorship ; and he would then be depend- 
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ent on us, who will have hardly enough for ourselves. 
Ah ! don't you understand, Ludovic ? why, just think of 
it ! my poor father might some day be exposed to want, 
starvation perhaps. No, no ! any thing in the world 
rather than that." 

And she wiped her eyes, while the startled Ludovic 
gazed anxiously at her. 

" Be comforted, dear Antoinette," he said. " We have 
nothing of that kind to fear : I shall earn money. A 
position as head clerk is an advance ; and I shall soon 
rise to that of sous-chef y when I shall have four thousand 
five hundred francs, almost a fortune." 

*• Yes ; but M. Talazac, who would be furious at being 
supplanted, is' capable of doing any thing to prevent 
your promotion. At all events, I should not dare say 
any thing to drive him to despair, until you have your 
promotion-papers in your pocket ; since, from a devoted 
friend, no doubt he would become a dangerous enemy. 
And I should all my life reproach myself for having 
destroyed your future. "^^ 

" What is to be done, then } " innocently asked For- 
nerot, who had feeble powers of imagination. 

** Leave things as they are, is my advice at least," 
answered Antoinette, " and wait till you have entered 
on your new duties. We will plan something after- 
wards. I do not wish to anger my father by too much 
obstinacy." 

" Yes ■ but what if he should force you to give M. 
Talazac a positive answer ? " 
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" I would try to gain time ; and when once you were 
settled in your situation " — 

" What a dreadful misfortune ! " moaned Ludovic, not 
wholly re-assured by this idea of gaining time. " Who 
would have supposed that this all-powerful man wished 
to deprive me of my future bride ? " , 

" Well, but suppose your future bride happens to 
please him ? " said Antoinette, to make him feel how 
unflattering was his astonishment. 

** Come, let us consider what is best to do," resumed 
the clerk, too absorbed in his anxiety to stop to con- 
sider delicate shades of language. 

Antoinette for a few moments pretended to be lost in 
meditation ; then, suddenly breaking her silence, she 
looked up, and exclaimed, — 

" I think I have hit upon a plan/* 

"What is it?" asked Fornerot, confident that it 
would save them both. 

" Let things take their course without opposing M. 
Talazac or my father," continued Antoinette. "If 
they force me to go to the mairiey I will go." 

" What, you will go ! " shouted Ludovic. 

" Hear me quietly. I will go ; but at the moment the 
mayor reads us the marriage-form, ' Do you consent to 
take for your wedded husband,' etc., etc." — 

" Yes, yes ! " 

** Instead of answering * Yes,' I will say in a loud 
voice, 'No!'" 

" That will do, that will do very well," said the young 
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man, touched and re-assured. '* But it would be even 
better to say ' No ' at once." 

"Of course, but unfortunately I am obliged to keep 
silent on your account. If it had not been for you, this 
painful affair would have ended long ago." 

Ludovic so confidently believed himself her husband, 
that he did not once think of apologizing for thus de- 
priving her of a position which any young girl, however 
well endowed with fortune and physical charms, would 
have longed tq possess. Had a princess of the royal 
family appeared before him, saying, — 

"M. Ludovic Fornerot, your beautiful handwriting 
has touched my heart ; and I have declared to the king 
my father, that I will never have any man who has not 
a beautiful handwriting. Here is my hand ; " had she 
besides offered him the title of heir presumptive, — he 
would have answered, with a cold bow, — ^ 

" It is impossible for me to marry you, as I am soon 
to marry Mile. Alibert." 

He did not think, therefore, that he ought to thank' 
Antoinette for her renunciation. Their choice having 
been made, neither had a right to break a chain which 
he regarded as forever riveted between them. To him 
their marriage had taken place, to be completed by the 
ceremony, — in his eyes almost insignificant, though 
important in those of the public. For Antoinette to 
marry Talazac, would in his opinion be more than 
treachery : it would be bigamy. 

And he did not think she would marry him. His 
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only anxiety was to know how they could prevent others 
from forcing her to do so. 

The unhappy fellow was perplexed, not knowing 
whether he ought to thank Talazac for his readiness in 
trying to promote him from the poor pay of the office, 
in- which he was growing rusty, and wondering on the 
other hand if he ought not to curse the lover who was 
thus endangering his happiness ; grieved because An- 
toinette pleased this five hundred and thirtieth part of a 
sovereign, but flattered that the girl on .whom Ludovic 
had cast his eyes should also have attracted a superior 
man like Talazac ; and full of trouble, but nevertheless 
filled with confidence, because his happiness was in the 
hands of the only woman he supposed incapable of a 
wrong thought or a falsehood. 

Her coaxing ways finally restored his usual calmness. 

" Then it is agreed," he said, as he left, " that, what- 
ever happens, you will say ' No.' " 

" Whatever may happen," she answered. 

And when, standing at her door, she watched him 
enter his room, she could not help saying to herself, — 

" Poor idiot I he imagines that I am going to the 
ntairie expressly to say 'No.' Well, I am rid of him, 
and at less cost than with the other." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AWAKENING LOVE. 

Francisque d'Alaman did not recover from his 
amazement for several days after his return to his 
estates in the Cher. So he was the first with whom 
this strange' girl had granted a rendezvous, he might 
add, the only one. Her second would be the illustrious 
Paulin Talaz^c ; and this time it would not be in a 
dining-room, but at a notary's. 

Down in the capital of a canton of eight thousand 
inhabitants, he had plenty of leisure to enjoy the nectar 
of a satisfied revenge. What idiots these poor republi- 
cans were I How they always played into the hands of 
the noblemen ! He had made a promise to keep silent, 
and he would keep it ; but he would not fail to go to 
Paris expressly to be at the wedding, in order to be one 
of the crowd standing in a line to see the bride and 
bridegroom pass. He would die laughing to see the 
bows the bride would make to her guests, and the tri- 
umphant looks of the bridegroom, who was so convinced 
that the girl he was leading, not to the altar, — for since 
the republic there have been no altars, — but to the 
mairie, was — 
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" Whiter than the ermine white, 
Purer than a spring-day bright ; " 

whereas in reality, this spotlessness, like the chart 
granted by that Jacobin Louis XVIIL, came only just 
short of being the exact truth. With his satisfaction 
was mingled a kind of remorse. What he had done, 
being a descendant of the d'Alamans, had its ignoble 
side. 

To. have asked such strange payment for the silence 
demanded of him, would have been nothing if Antoi- 
nette had been what he supposed her to be. 

However, from such a comedienne, he constantly ex- 
pected some new comedy. His vanity, as a handsome 
youth, led him to imagine that there was some flattering 
reason for her choosing his name rather than any other 
for her intrigues. Moreover, a young girl who has led 
a previously irreproachable life grants more than one 
rendezvous to a man, if she has given one of her own 
will or from compulsion. Only fast women have ca- 
prices conceived in the morning, gratified in the after- 
noon, and forgotten by evening. She swore never to 
see him again ; but she would find excuses to break her 
vow, and see him all the same. She would have a new 
command to give him, or a need to tell him, since she 
had only him for a confidant, how her matters stood with 
Talazac. 

Finally, this beginning of a romance would evidently 
not terminate as when one meets a woman at the 
Mabille, whom he takes to supper, and never sees again. 
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He expected a letter, which, some day or another, would 
arrive by post or in some other way, and which perhaps 
was already coming. 

The letter, however, was not sent. Women err in 
thus seeking to lead men astray when it would be suffi- 
cient to astonish them. His impatience gradually be- 
came humiliation. Then, it was only a contract she 
had made with- him, and nothing more. The conditions 
having been strictly performed on both sides, shiB had 
not the least desire to propose a second, in which she 
saw no benefit to herself. The bargain seemed to her 
to have so few advantages, that the idea of renewing it 
had not for a moment occurred to her. 

After having made sport of Talazac, he ended by 
pitying him ; and, when he had sufficiently pitied, he 
began to envy him. 

In short, it is faith alone that saves. Certainly Tala- 
zac would have no ordinary woman for wife ; and per- 
haps, underneath these plots formed by Mile. Alibert, 
there was more love than ambition. Yes, she loved this 
Talazac, and probably even adored him, if passion should 
be measured by the sacrifices one makes to gratify it 
Her husband believing her irreproachable, it was the 
same as if she really were so. And, besides, he was 
right in his belief, because she ceased to be so only by 
the most unforeseen accident. Now, an accident is 
neither an act of dishonor nor treachery. If, by the 
most unexpected chance, the accomplice commissioned 
to address to Mile. Alibert telegrams intended for Tala- 
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zac, had not made a mistake in the address, Antoinette 
could have been married, with no reason to be ashamed 
of her misconduct. 

Her silence towards him, in whose power she was, 
proved decidedly that she obeyed her fate, and not her 
heart. This was what enraged d'Alaman. It could not 
be denied that the republican deputy was a dupe ; but 
he himself was one also, though he had been only the 
means, while his rival was the end. In short, as Danton 
cried, — 

" I prefer to be hanged than to be a hangman." 

Talazac could say, — 

" I prefer to be a victim, rather than to victimize." 

He would have the wife without remorse, while d' Ala- 
man had remorse without the wife.' Of the two situa- 
tions, therefore, that of the latter was nfuch the less 
enviable. 

All these considerations, with which his brain buzzed, 
proved that the afternoon passed with Antoinette con- 
tinued to trouble the commonplace life of the viscount. 
He set out for the hunt, accompanied by the hand- 
somest dogs of his pack, and retraced his steps half an 
hour afterwards. The town seemed to him too full of 
people, and the country too deserted. He left Vierzon 
for Bourges, where he had relations, whose pure and 
long-established legitimism would tend to fortify him 
in his hatred of republicans and atheists. For Antoi- 
nette, too, was a republican, since she was to marry Tala- 
zac, and none the less an atheist, as she was to have 
a civil marriage. 
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He remained at Bourges two days, criticising the last 
ministerial declarations with the aristocracy of the place, 
but finding in these discussions, formerly so delightful 
to him, neither repose nor a moment's forgetfulness. 
He then began to think of marrying his cousin, a tall, 
slender girl, to whom noble birth did not give flesh, and 
to whom he had b^en engaged half in jest, half in ear- 
nest, in the days when they played hide-and-seek. 

But the said cousin, who had long been striving to 
enter a Carmelite convent, was already twenty-six years 
old ; and the fasts which she imposed on herself every 
Lent were rapidly increasing her thinness. 

This mania for matrimony, which sometimes takes 
entire possession of a man who did not think of it the 
evening before, almost always indicates a need to wrest 
himself by violent means from some disenchantment. 
The number of marriages brought about by love-dis- 
appointments can never be computed. When -a man 
cannot marry the one he loves, he tries to make the 
separation more complete by marrying the one he does 
not love. 

This sudden notion, which was leading the most con- 
firmed bachelor among noblemen to rush into matri- 
mony with a cousin whom a week before he avoided 
like a pest, was a grave symptom. Fortunately, hap- 
pening to sit beside her at a family dinner, the effect 
was such that he left the house, repeating these words, 
which he murmured to himself when only a few steps 
from his neighbor, — 
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" Never, never I " 

After this, one morning an unconquerable longing 
came over him to see Paris once more. He seized his 
travelling-valise, without taking the trouble to pack it 
with linen sufficient for an indefinite stay, and hastened 
to the cars, from which was pouring forth a parting 
puff of smoke, just as he seated himself in them. 

When he reached Paris, he asked himself this ques- 
tion, which would have been more to his gain had he 
asked sooner : — 

" Why the devil did I come here ? " 

Then he took a carriage to the Grand Hotel, where 
he asked for his old room, which he found was already 
taken. Greatly vexed at its being appropriated in this 
way, as if it should have been closed to ev§ry other trav- 
eller, he installed himself in the one adjoining, after 
telling the ^^««V^^ to let him know when the one he 
usually occupied was vacant. 

This good luck happened to him the next day. He 
returned to the room as to a sanctuary, although no par- 
ticularly sanctifying idea was connected with it. He 
saw again the place where Antoinette sat during their 
breakfast, and where she sat afterwards ; and was so 
absorbed in his remembrances, that at four o'clock in 
the afternoon he was still unshaven. 

" At this moment, when I am thinking solely of her, 
she does not even remember my existence," he kept 
saying to himself. " If I were to meet her in the street, 
she perhaps would not recognize me.'* 
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He carried his childishness so far as to ask the waiter 
who served him if a letter had not come for him during 
his absence. He had a vague hope that she might have 
written him, being unaware of his return to Vierzon, 
and that his silence was the chief cause for this inter- 
ruption in their acquaintance. 

His delusion did not last long. Antoinette neither 
in this way nor in any other gave sign of her existence. 
He had promised not to attempt to see her again, and 
he would keep his word; but, as he had not pledged 
himself to avoid her, he conceived the ingenious idea of 
going to ask some clerk and deputy of his department 
to give him a note of admission to the next sitting of 
the Chamber. 

Since Talazac was present every day, enthroned on 
his bench, it was not impossible that she, in company 
with her father, might be in a gallery near by, to inspire 
with encouraging glances the eloquence of h^x fiancS; 
for her marriage was at this moment all but formally 
announced, and she had a right to thus innocently anti- 
cipate events. 

If not Antoinette, he at least would see Talazac, who 
had become for him a kind of emanation from her. He 
could read on his mobile and powerful face the impres- 
sions left by his last interview with her, which would 
evidently be quite a recent one ; for, at the point where 
matters stood, they must be almost always together. 

Talazac did not arrive until half-past three. 

" He must have remained with her longer than 
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usual," thought d'Alaman, who had taken his seat in 
the first row of the diplomatic gallery, to which he 
succeeded in obtaining admission through the repre- 
sentative of his town, who was a clerk. 

He attentively looked at his rival, who was no longer 
merely his political enemy, and felt a kind of envy as 
he observed the deferential manner in which the cele- 
brated orator was treated by his colleagues. 

" It is because he is somebody, that she has loved 
him, and has done every thing, right or wrong, to be- 
come his wife. I am more favored than he, most as- 
suredly, in my person, and am probably of better origin : 
but, if she were to choose j^etween us, he would be the 
fortunate one, because I am nobody ; and, when people 
passing let their eyes rest on me a moment, they imme- 
diately turn them away, saying, *He is nobody.* This 
young girl, in order to make that man love her, has 
used means more than reprehensible, — in fact, almost 
criminal ; but this irresistible desire to link her life with 
that of so notorious a person arose in reality from 
worthy sentiments. It is certain that she would not 
have played so heavy a stake for an ordinary individual ; 
for myself, for example." 

His inferiority, for which neither his rent-roll nor 
armorial bearings compensated, appeared to him com- 
plete. And by a strange contrariety the victory, if not 
intellectual and moral, at least material, that he had 
gained over Talazac, by passing an afternoon in the 
most delightful tite-d'tite with the young girl to whom 
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the celebrated politician was to give his name, seemed 
to him at this moment only additional humiliation ; for 
before, as at the time and afterwards, it was always 
Talazac on whom Antoinette's thoughts turned, and for 
whom she sacrificed her reputation. 

Mile. Alibert was certainly to blame for making use, 
from personal motives of ambition, of the name of a 
stranger whom she did not consult ; but he, d'Alaman, 
had been infinitely more so in attempting to deprive 
her, without shame or love, — love perhaps would have 
been an excuse, — of the only possession which, in her 
situation as a penniless girl, she had felt sure she could 
bring her husband. 

He would have liked to see her again, not to tell her 
how strangely he was agitated by their interview, but 
to ask her pardon for the ignoble price he had not 
blushed to ask for his silence. 

He counted the places, more or less public, where he 
had some chance of meeting her. But, if she did not 
go to the Chamber to listen to her future husband, it 
was evidently because she went nowhere. Perhaps she 
was exclusively occupied in preparing her trousseau. 
He thought over various ways to gain access to her 
incognito. He even went so far as to consider the 
theatrical contrivance of approaching the maiden one 
loves in the disguise of a tradesman. 

But these low-comedy proceedings would be discov- 
ered at the first attempt ; for every one knew him in the 
house, from the maid to Antoinette's father, to say noth- 
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ing of Antoinette, who had so many reasons for remem- 
bering him. 

He finally decided on the plan which is almost inva- 
riably chosen when the woman one loves can not or will 
not receive her lover. He wrote a letter, in which he 
launched forth into protestations of repentance for the 
part he allowed himself to play. He assured her of his 
respect, for which she did not ask, and of his everlast- 
ing remembrance of her, for which she asked even less. 
He said to her, in substance, " Pardon me, for I cannot 
live with your scorn ; " to which she very likely, as was 
her right, would answer, — 

"I can live in spite of yours.** 

This first conciliating sugar-plum remained unan- 
swered. He ventured a second, then a third, then a 
fourth, and was meditating a fifth, when the postman 
brought him an envelope crammed so full, that the seal 
was almost ready to break. With feverish impatience 
he opened this bulky package, which contained his four 
letters returned unopened. And he had passed whole 
nights in studying phrases on whose effect he was sure 
he could rely. 

This absolute disdain, which he was not accustomed 
to receive from women much prettier than Antoinette, 
strangely irritated him. He inwardly fumed, without 
knowing whether it was from rage or passion. He 
walked the streets, talking to himself, and the greater 
part of the time trying to convince himself of the 
worthlessness of the creature whom he was pursuing 
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in his dreams, and whose charms had delighted him in 
reality. 

** Truly/' he kept saying aloud till passers-by turned 
round to look at him, " she is an unprincipled girl, who 
has neither heart nor modesty, and loves this unhappy 
Talazac no more than she has loved myself." 

This belief in her not loving Talazac was, in fact, 
what most consoled him for being thus forsaken. He 
reproached her for marrying him from ambition ; but, 
if she had married from love, he would have reproached 
her still more violently. • 

Then his mood became more charitable. 

" It is not for me," he said, " to be angry with her for 
her want of principle, since I have taken advantage of 
it." 

And he put problems to himself. Would he have 
done better not to accept the rendezvous which she her- 
self appointed } —^ for it was she who had proposed the 
bargain, — or had he a right to indemnify himself for 
the wrong she might have done him by dragging the 
name of the d'Alamans through the telegraph-offices, 
where the correspondence is read by fifty persons before 
reaching the one for whom it was intended } 

It surely would have been more generous in him, and 
more worthy of his ancient lineage, to pardon without 
conditions : he thus would have spared himself some 
remorse and much regret. Taking every thing into 
consideration, however, he was convinced, that, under 
the same circumstances, he would again treat Antoi- 
nette as he had already done. 
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When love is inflamed by opposition, it makes a man 
base and wicked. He would have been in the seventh 
heaven, if he could have heard that the engagement 
between Talazac and Antoinette was broken ofiF. He 
would not perhaps have had the courage to resist bring- 
ing about this catastrophe, if he could have done so 
without breaking his pledge to her.' After all, he owed 
her nothing ; and, while he kept within the strict terms 
of the treaty, she could not complain of him. He had 
promised never to breathe a word to any one about their 
adventure, and never to try aad see her again. If the 
intended union between the deputy and the professor's 
daughter, of which political parties were already talking, 
should come to nought, without a living soul suspecting 
that his high rank and her plebeianism had met on what 
Moli^re calls warm ground, all the articles of the con- 
tract would have been observed. 

What hope, then, would not fill his heart ? It was evi- 
dently to him that this Ariadne would come to tell of 
the wrongs done by her Theseus. After so irreparable 
a discomfiture, no other resource would remain to the 
ambitious Antoinette, but to return to the confidant 
whose love alone could heal the wounds of her shattered 
pride. In moments so cruel, nature moves one to open 
one's heart to a friend. He then would claim her again ; 
and, in faith, cast off as she might be by a contemptible 
republican, he would be thoroughly content with the 
castaway. 

Every morning he read the marriage-column of the 
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papers, trembling lest his eye fall on the publication of 
banns, which would have destroyed all his hypotheses 
and vague hopes. Through whom could he learn the 
date fixed for the wedding ? He knew no one in Mile. 
Alibert's circle, and any question on the subject would 
have made him suspected. Suddenly he struck his 
forehead a violent blow. The maid who kept him stand- 
ing a quarter of an hour at the foot of the stairs, in the 
house in th^ Rue St. Antoine, in order to tell him in 
detail of all the duplicity by which her mistress had tried 
first to take in Talazac, then himself ; the servant who 
seemed to serve Antoinette as an elephant follows its 
showman for fear of a beating,' — he would address, and, 
by means of money or promises, obtain from her all the 
indiscreet revelations, of which, for lack of love, his 
hungry heart had need. 

Yes ; but was it not a violation of the promise made 
between two wines and two kisses in the room at the 
Grand Hotel t Not at all : there had been an agreement 
as to Antoinette, but not as to her maid. The question 
of the kitchen-girl had not been brought up. It would 
be very simple of him to have any scruples in regard 
to that implacable Antoinette, who had so few, and left . 
him to fret himself to death waiting for news which 
never came. 

--f • '• » »».'->. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



RIVALRY. 



It was as easy to find the maid as it was difficult to 
meet the mistress. He would plant himself at market- 
hour, towards eight o'clock, in the passage-way of No. 
126, next the stairs, above which in the heights soared 
Antoinette. The servant would be* sure to come down 
if she were at h(\me, or enter that way if she were out. 
He would wait half a day if necessary. He had plenty 
of time ; in fact, he had enough and to spare. 

He had not the annoyance or pleasure of spending 
much of it. After standing there ten minutes, the An- 
gevine appeared at the end of the passage, in a dress 
the color of wine-dregs, and a white apron, and on her 
arm a basket, the handle of which seemed to be dan- 
cing about as it pleased. 

Francisque recognized her at once, having previously 
chatted with her, and renewed the acquaintance by slip- 
ping a louis into her hand. 

" Ah ! it is you, monsieur," said the Angevine with a 
smile that extended to her ears. ** You did not go to 
the Cher, then ? " 

" I went there, but I returned a few days ago. And 
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your young mistress," he said with a forced laugh, " does 
she still have telegrams in ray name ? " 

" She no longer has need of them," said Cldmence. 
" She firmly holds the fool, and is going to marry him. 
Bright as he is called, he will have to acknowledge that 
she has made a goose of him.** 

"What!" asked the viscount with parched mouth, 
*' do you suspect she does not love him ? '* 

" She does not care a fig for him, and makes fun of 
him. You ought to see how she poses to make herself 
interesting when he is near," answered the Angevine, 
who, from her thorough experience of the feminine 
heart, added, " You know, when a woman really loves, 
she does not put on so many airs.** 

Francisque then perceived that he was talking at a 
house-door, within sight of every passer-by, with a girl 
in a white apron, and a basket at her side ; yet for no 
consideration would he have broken off the conversa- 
tion, which, in a certain measure, renewed his relations 
with the inflexible Antoinette. He was sure that his 
chance was excellent of securing, with money, the 
co-operation of the maid, who had no purpose to accom- 
plish through him. 

He did not hesitate. His carriage was at hand : he 
made the girl enter, and take a seat beside him. The 
world might think what it pleased : that he was bringing 
home a cook from the intelligence-office, or that he was 
in the habit of accompanying his maids to market to 
watch over their purchases. One cannot have been in 
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love, not to understand that one's dignity is of little 
consequence when the heart is agitated. 

" To the Barriire de VEtoile^' said he to the coach- 
man. 

" But I am going to market," said the Angevine. 

" I will take you back there in season : we are driv- 
ing very fast." 

" Bah ! so much the worse/' said she with a gesture 
that implied, " I don't care : she will never dare scold 
me in earnest." 

Then he questioned her minutely as to what sh^ 
knew of the secret thoughts of that intrepid young girl 
who so deliberately staked her all. He tried to induce 
her to tell him, by means of another louis, whether 
Mile. Alibert ever had an intrigue other than that of 
which Talazac was the hero. 

" Oh, no ! " said Cldmence, " she manages men too 
well for that. If you knew how she played with that 
poor little Ludovic ; such a nice fellow too ! " 

" Ludovic ! for pity's sake, who is Ludovic ? " asked 
the viscount, on whom this new name came like a cold 
perspiration. 

" Ah ! don't you know } ^ She engaged herself, by way 
of precaution, to a poor clerk who lived only for her, 
and whom she professed to adore. You understand, it 
was a pear for her thirst. But, as soon as she fixed her 
choice on M. Talazac, she wound up affairs with the 
other one in less than no time." 

Then, astonished that this handsome young man, by 
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whose Side she was riding up the Avenue des Champs 
Klysees, should distribute gold pieces for the mere satis- 
faction of talking of that young lady for whom she 
cherished contempt, she turned and looked him full 
in the face, saying, — 

"Ah, I see ! you are in love, you too. I can't under- 
stand what they all want of her, for she is ugly enough 
in all conscience." 

The irregular features of Antoinette were all that had 
struck the coarse eye of this girl, who was incapable of 
appreciating the attractions of the elegant figure and 
brilliant mind of her mistress. 

" You think her plain ? why, I think her charming," 
answered the viscount, wounded in his good taste. 
" The first time I saw her, I thought, as you do, that 
she was not pretty. But now she pleases me more than 
the most beautiful. If you were a man you would know 
that one cannot reason on these points." 

"That is quite possible," said the Angevine with 
some candor^ " I, too, adored a house-painter who had 
lost all his hair, I don't know how, and had pimples 
all over his face. Well, would you believe it, he led me 
round like a dog ? And at that time I was a handsome 
giri." 

D'Alaman let drop this philosophizing on the pas- 
sions, to return to young Fornerot. The Angevine 
told him how that innocent fellow had unconsciously 
served as an intermediary between Mile. Alibert and 
Talazac, whom he went to find at his house in the Rue 
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de Ponthieu, while he was at her house in the Rue St 
Antoine, persuaded that the police wished to arrest 
him ; that when he learned of the visit of young Ludo- 
vic, accompanied by the porter, he was convinced that 
they were the officers appointed to arrest him. And 
she concluded her story with this bitter comment : — 

" It is very agreeable to be supplanted by another, 
and pass for a police-spy into the bargain " 

Francisque was then made acquainted with the vari- 
ous comedies by which the girl he held for a moment 
in his arms» and who had so cleverly slipped out of 
them, had developed the plot to the scene in which he 
himself had played the part of the "utility-man." 

He was dumbfounded at such a network of plots 
contrived in a brain only eighteen years old. But the 
unexpected effect which he ought to have expected of 
this chain of falsehoods, treachery, and forgery, far from 
cooling his passion for her who alone was culpable, 
only infused a little more vitriol in his veins. 

After a circuit which he would have liked to prolong, 
he deposited Climence and her basket on the platform 
of the market, and returned in a thoughtful mood to the 
Grand Hotel. The name of Ludovic, which had been 
introduced into the narrative, awakened in him new 
anxieties. So there was a Ludovic besides a Talazac. 
The servant said truly that this odd string to the bow 
was kept on hand like one of those plates of tidbits 
which one places on the mantlepiece at night in case 
one awakens hungry. But what did the cook know 
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about it ? There was no proof that Antoinette had not 
purchased the silence of this young clerk at the same 
price as with himself. 

He was only partly in error. Antoinette, who wished 
Talazac to believe she had cared for no one but himself, 
needed to purchase the silence of Fornerot her ex- 
suitor. Only, instead of paying him with a rendezvous, 
she paid him by securing him a situation. 

At this moment Vierzon was six thousand leagues 
away. The viscount would return there when he could. 
The town gossip and the anti-republican epigrams which 
enlivened the legitimist circle seemed to him singularly 
out of date. His residence was here in the same capi- 
tal, and if possible in the same street, with the creature 
whose memory, sharp and cruel as a serpent's tooth, 
was pitilessly gnawing at his heart. 

His only thought was to see Ludovic, and, without 
betraying his own eagerness, try to wrest his secret 
from him. The offices of the Hotel de Ville were at 
that time located in the Luxembourg. He had not 
taken the precaution to ask the Angevine what posi- 
tion Mile. Alibert's discharged ^^//r/ held in this branch 
of the service. But he would inform himself, and 
would hunt up this obscure rival, who was now as ill- 
used as himself. 

So he was driven to the office of the Prefecture of 
the Seine, and on the way tried to find some pretext 
to introduce himself. He had no right to bring up 
the name of Antoinette Alibert to this copying-clerk, 
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because he was not supposed to know it It was, 
therefore, on purely business grounds that he resolved 
to introduce himself. Besides, he wished to see him, 
even if it were impossible to question him. 

After running around lobbies plentifully dotted with 
office-clerks, he placed his hand on the glittering handle 
of a door which opened into a room papered, as it were, 
with green pamphlet-boxes, and which was pointed out 
to him as the one that sheltered the hopes and ambitions 
of Talazac's /n?/^/. 

D'Alaman having approached the table where the 
trusting Ludovic was admiring his own handwriting, 
the last-mentioned youth raised his head. The viscount 
was immediately softened by the wonderful innocence 
of his sanctimonious face. 

" She made a good choice," he thought. " He has 
all the qualities she needs for her purposes." 

" Monsieur," began Francisque, " I am the Viscount 
d'Alaman. .1 intend to buy an estate of considerable 
importance, situated in the commune of Choisy-le- 
Roi. A friend of mine who is only slightly acquainted 
with you, but has heard well of you through a 
deputy " — 

" M. Talazac, perhaps," interrupted Ludovic, laying 
down his pen ; for the idea that any one had spoken of 
him to a deputy made his hand tremble. 

At the name of Talazac, the three other clerks in the 
office carelessly approached the mantlepiece near the 
table of their comrade. 
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"This friend, whose name would tell you nothing/' 
continued the viscount, "assured me that you had in 
your office detailed plans of all the estates in the 
Department of the Seine, with a list of the liabilities 
to which they are subject. You know, monsieur, how 
important a question that of liabilities is. You buy a 
house, and a week after you find that " — 

Francisque stopped, not knowing into what labyrinths 
he was advancing hap-hazard. 

"What you say is very true," answered the copying- 
clerk, whom the words "viscount" and "deputy" pre- 
disposed to agree to every thing. 

" You will do me a great service," resumed d'Alaman, 
**in giving me information about the plans I shall 
need in order to decide as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of my purchase." 

Although it was a question of private business, and 
not of public interest, Fornerot rose, and went to the 
paifiphlet labelled Choisy-le-Roi, from which he drew 
out a bundle of papers held together by a band. 

" There is a very fine piece of property in the Grande 
Rue for sale : is it the one you think of buying ? " he 
said, after opening the bundle, and looking rapidly 
through the papers. 

" The very one," said the viscount. 

And, the plan being spread out before him, he pre- 
tended to follow all its intricacies with his finger and 
eye. 

Noticing that he continued to study it for some time. 
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Fornerot offered him a chair. Once seated, the vis- 
count began a conversation, calling the copying-clerk 
to his aid to explain the signs which he did not under- 
stand. 

Ludovic was so very obliging in this, that d'Alaman, 
seeing all the clerks in the office smoking, felt free to 
offer him a cigar selected from the boxes of the Grand 
Hotel. 

** Thank you, I never smoke," said Fornerbt inno- 
cently. 

"You will make an excellent husband," said Fran- 
cisque, with a laugh. ** As for me, I have never dared 
to marry for fear my wife might prevent me from giving 
myself up to my favorite vice." 

" Oh ! " replied Ludovic, " when a woman loves you, 
she permits every thing." 

" Every thing that pleases her, yes," said d' Alaman. 
" Do you know many who sacrifice their own tastes to 
those of their husbands ? " 

" Why, yes, I know one," replied Ludovic, thinking 
of Antoinette, who, before long, was going to give an 
example of self-denial in refusing for his sake the 
hand of a political celebrity. 

The viscount, who had come at half-past three, took 
care to keep turning over plans until the lively hour 
when the clerks took their flight. When he saw the 
companions of the copying-clerk putting on their hats, 
he said to him carelessly, — 

" I cannot thank you enough for your great obliging- 
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ness, monsieur. As I am going down with you, won't 
you allow me to drive you home ? I have a carriage 
below." 

To enter a carriage with so well-dressed a man, be- 
fore the face and eyes of the other clerks, who were 
pouring out en masse from the main door of the Prefect- 
ure, was a triumph for his vanity which Ludovic, the 
discarded, could not deny himself. 

" You are not in a great hurry, I suppose," said d' Ala- 
man. " Allow me to stop on the way at my rooms at 
the Grand Hotel. I am expecting a number of letters." 

And the coachman whipped up bis beast, which bore 
along the two rivals, each of whom was equally un- 
happy. 

When they reached the court of the Grand Hotel, the 
viscount invited Ludovic to alight, who, believing him- 
self still the future husband of Mile. Antoinette Ali- 
bert, seated himself before some American grog, in the 
room where she, a few weeks before, had drunk — per- 
haps from the same glass — iced champagne, on the 
same lounge whose cushions poor Fomerot was leaning 
against, in happy ignorance of the fact 

If any one had told him that his innocent ^^«r/^ was 
acquainted with this pleasant retreat and its most inter- 
esting mysteries, it would have provoked in him one of 
those indulgent smiles with which one sometimes good- 
naturedly listens to ill-timed pleasantries. 

When d'Alaman had thus succeeded in getting him 
out of the atmosphere of his office, he easily led the 
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conversation to the hitherto rather unfortunate life of 
this bureaucrat, who asked nothing better than to make 
others the confidants of his disappointments. 

The incorruptible Fornerot acquainted d* Alaman with 
the change soon to take place in his position. 

" Oh ! " observed the viscount, "a bachelor always has 
enough for himself." ' 

" Yes, but I shall not always be a bachelor," answered 
Ludovic, blushing. " I shall marry, and perhaps very 
soon." 

** Ah ! " said d* Alaman, " a good fellow like you can 
marry only a charming young girl." 

" I can say that I am going to marry a superior wo- 
man," answered Ludovic to the viscount, who knew so 
well what to think of that superiority. " Yes, superior," 
he continued, " not only in her intelligence, but in her 
heart also. If you knew what she has just done for me 
— when I think of it, it brings tears to my eyes." 

" What is it t " asked the viscount, pouring a little 
rum in his grog. 

" Well, a man whom you and every one knows, con- 
ceived such a violent attachment for her, that he lately 
asked for her hand. As for me, I am poor. This mar- 
riage would make her rich and a great lady, but she 
resolutely said 'No ' to it." 

" What ! she said ' No * .? " questioned the viscount, 
astonished at this information which agreed so ill with 
his own. 

*' She did not exactly say no, on account of her father ; 
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but she swore to me, that, if she had to draw back at 
the last moment, she would never marry any one but 
me. 

"Ah, yes ! I understand," said Francisque, correcting 
himself, and getting an inkling of some new duplex 
perfidy on the part of Antoinette. 

However, he was as well satisfied as possible. From 
this, he knew for a certainty, that, if Mile. Alibert had 
forsaken the unfortunate young man as she had himself, 
she had dismissed him before, and not afterwards, as in 
his own case. It was for himself alone that she had 
thrown aside propriety. He was flattered by it, but 
also saddened. 

The questioning being at an end, and the grog drunk, 
Ludovic took leave, declaring himself ready to furnish 
bis amiable host with any information useful to him 
in the purchase of the estate he wished. DAlaman 
escorted him to the stairs, and returned to his room, 
making this remark : — 

" Poor devil, he also has been bewitched ! " 

If he had dared, he would have begged to be allowed 
to pay him a visit ; but the clerk and the daughter of 
the professor lived on the same landing. What a dis- 
grace it would be to be caught by Antoinette ringing at 
the door of this lover on the retired list ! She would 
laugh without shame at both of them ; and, when she 
had laughed enough, with her inflexible logic she would 
have reproached him for violating all the treaties, by 
introducing himself to her neighbor, being unable to 
gain admittance to her. 
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Frightfully perplexed and bored, he tried to occupy' 
his eyes, since it was forbidden him to occupy his heart ; 
and he went to engage a place for the opera, as a 
famous tenor was to make his re-appearance in "The 
Huguenots." 

He dined late, and did not enter the theatre until 
the end of the first act, which, in order not to disturb the 
audience, obliged him to wait in the lobbies until the 
entracte. As he was descending the steps to take his 
seat, a faintness came over him. He had just seen An- 
toinette on the arm of Talazac, coming out of one of 
the entrances, followed by M. Alibert in a white tie and 
gold spectacles. 

The young girl, in a white dress whose material he 
could not distinguish, stopped before the door of a pri- 
vate box, the check for which Talazac presented to a 
woman, who, being the box-opener, admitted them. 

It was a subscribers' day ; and, as the box was let for 
the year, he could have it only through a friend who gave 
it up to him that evening. In fact, a personage with white 
hair and whiskers, and with orders on his breast, joined 
the trio ; and all four ensconced themselves in the salon^ 
which was in the rear of the principal apartment. 

A cold perspiration instantly stood out on his fore- 
head, which was still sheltered under a disguising hat 
He had seen Antoinette at her own home in a cheaply 
furnished apartment and in an unaristocratic quarter ; 
then at his, in a hotel-room, where many women had 
been before her. He therefore knew her only in her 
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gfisette appearance ; and had it not been for the singu- 
lar diplomacy of which* she had given proof in her 
matrimonia] negotiations, and for the elegance of her 
epistolary style which she had so strangely abused, and 
the thorough education which distinguished her from 
young girls of her class, she would have differed only 
in the way that, according to her tendencies, she was 
likely to turn out. 

To meet her again here in opera-dress, on the arm of 
one of the most widely-known men of a city where 
every one claims to be known ; to let his gaze follow her 
when she entered a box which he, a wealthy viscount, 
certainly could not have procured, since it belonged to 
some millionnaire subscriber, — made between their 
social positions, which yesterday seemed so far apart, 
a kind of contact which rendered her at least his equal. 

In fact, the presence of Talazac having been imme- 
diately noticed in the house, all the glasses were directed 
to the face of the celebrated orator of the Left, which 
had been photographed a thousand times ; and the rep- 
resentatives of the official or officious world vied with 
each other in making bows which resembled congratula- 
tions. 

The young deputy had, moreover, seated himself by 
the side of Mile. Alibert, whose father modestly drev/ 
back out of sight in an attitude which recalled that of 
the former chamberlains of the overturned dynasty. 

D'Alaman, though he felt a cruel gnawing at his 
hearty could not help admiring the self-possession with 
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whicli Antoinette took a position which ought to have 
turned her head. She appeared to him like a young 
general who, having planted all his batteries, and carried 
out to the letter his long-planned order of battle, finds 
it the most natural thing in the world to enter the town 
he has conquered. 

She held herself erect, but without stiffness; never 
laughing, but sometimes smiling at the remarks which 
Talazac whispered in her ear every moment, and receiv- 
ing without returning it the homage openly paid her by 
the man who, according to the admirable Victor Hugo, 
had seen 

" Son nom grossir dans les bouches de cuivre 
De la celdbrit^." 

" Ah ! " murmured the viscount, leaning back in his 
seat, which was favorably situated in a row that was not 
conspicuous, and watching her through his glass, " she 
was not so sure of herself when I placed before her 
eyes, and even close to her nose, the written testimony 
of her falsehood and hypocrisy. Didn't she entreat me, 
and didn't she clasp her hands as she cried, * Do not 
ruin mei ' 7 • 

And he rejpeated in his soliloquy, — 

" At that moment I behaved towards her with un- 
heard-of impertinence. I really do not know how I 
dared to speak to her in such a tone. It now seems to 
me as if I could sooner sink into the ground." 

He could not delude himself. Although he bad en- 
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joyed in her society a most perfect tSte-c^tSte, she in- 
spired him with a respect that was the more real from' 
being involuntary. 

" I no longer hold her in my power : it is I who am 
in hers," he meditated. 

The calmness of this young girl, who had so many 
reasons for trembling at the slightest attack, who, know- 
ing her fate, future, and reputation to be in the hands 
of a stranger, confronted this peril with such sang-froid, 
finally irritated him. 

" Ah ! " he said, " I am so little that I count as noth- 
ing in her life, — I who have played a part in it whose 
importance she knows full well. Certainly I have no 
desire to be untrue to the vow I made her. But why 
does she not shudder lest I may be, when she breaks 
her own so easily 1 " 

And, as he could not succeed in making her pity 
him, he determined to make her afraid of him. 

In the intermission between the third or fourth act, — 
he never exactly knew when, for he had not listened to 
a word, or seen any thing, — he saw Antoinette rise 
from her chair, and proceed to the back of the box, fol- 
lowed by Talazac. , D'Alaman went with almost one 
stride to the lobby, looking for her in the crowd, with 
the revengeful hope of terrifying her with a look. 

The deputy had not dared to go forth into the pro- 
miscuous crowd, where his presence would have made a 
disturbance ; for, in the twinkling of an eye, he would 
have been surrounded by his followers. He therefore 
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remained in the side passages near his box, ready to 
return to it if the crowd became annoying. 

D'Alaman soon discovered him, walking by the side 
of Antoinette, who, as she talked, tapped her right hand 
with a fan which she held in her left Sure of his 
incognito before the fiancf, he passed repeatedly by the 
couple, whose serenity was not for a moment disturbed. 
Mile. Alibert seemed neither to recognize nor see him. 
Her eyes, with which she was mostly conversing, did 
not for a moment leave those of her fianci. The 
viscount caught neither a movement of anxiety nor a 
start of surprise. 

" Le beau lac de Ndmi qu'aucun souffle ne ride 
A moins de transparence et de limpidity." 

" She saw me in a black coat and white cravat, the 
day when I pretended to ask for her hand, which she 
heroically refused. It is not possible that she does not 
know that the gentleman who has just passed her three 
or four times is myself. She is either very short- 
sighted, or has a very hardened nature." 

But, whatever the reason, the attempt, which he re- 
peated several times, met with no success. She did 
not wish to see him, perhaps she really had not ; and, 
when the curtain fell, he went home wondering if it 
were not an hallucination, and if it really was that 
woman, and not another, with whom he had sat on 
the hotel sofa, and eaten prawns. 

It was from that evening that his real torments be- 
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gan. He ate breakfast, dinner, and supper, from mere 
force of habit. He walked round and round a block of 
houses for hours, like a jaguar in his cage, looking 
wildly at passers*by, and talking to himself with mean- 
ingless gestures, and yet feeling so perfectly conscious 
of his bewildered state, that he continually said to 
himself, — 

*' What in the world is thei matter with me ? am I 
losing my head ? " 

He would have given all his income to have been able 
to love another woman ; and he would have had her so 
beautiful that the faded face of Antoinette would be 
utterly eclipsed. But he saw no beauty in any of them 
whose face or figure did not remind him of her he was 
seeking in every shape and form. 

In itself, perhaps, love is not a disease ; but as it 
deprives one of sleep and food, and as food and sleep 
are indispensable to health, one ends by falling ill. 
Twice in one morning d'Alaman felt his head turn 
round as when one is about to faint. Reason would 
have counselled him to depart immediately for Vierzon, 
where he could have all the care and comfort of a 
princely establishment. But he knew very well that as 
soon as he reached there he would ask when the next 
train started for Paris. 

Would he have an opportunity to meet her at Vier- 
zon, as on that evening at the opera } Perhaps some 
unforeseen event might bring them together. When a 
waiter knocked at his door to attend to common duties, 
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he answered in a voice full of emotion as if she were 
behind the door, — 

" Come in." 

Therefore, not knowing what else to do, he took to 
his bed, where he lay eight long days, which would have 
been nothing but for the cruel nights dividing them. 
He sufFered greatly from a kind of fever which filled 
his bed-curtains with leering visions ; but he was almost 
glad to be ill. 

" If some morning I should find myself really in dan- 
ger of dying," he thought, " I would let her know, and 
she could not help coming to me. A woman, however 
inflexible, rarely refuses to go and sit by the bedside of 
a dying man who requests her presence." 

He nevertheless would be unworthy of his name if 
he were to play the farce of dying ; and he thought the 
death-rattle was rather slow in coming. 

Meanwhile letters from Vierzon came thick and fast 
His cousin, whom for one afternoon he had felt slightly 
inclined to marry in order to divert himself from the 
passion which possessed him, was very anxious at his 
prolonged absence which nothing seemed to justify. 
She even imagined he had fought a duel, and that he 
had been seriously wounded, and was not in a condition 
to be moved. 

The imagination of this young girl of many summers 
did not need this stimulus to take a boundless flight. 

**My cousin Francisque is more ill than his letters 
make us suspect," she said to her mother, the Mar- 
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chioness of Tr^moUe. "Why should we not go to 
Paris, and find out the secret of his prolonged absence ? 
Perhaps he needs help. A d'Alaman should not re- 
main in an inn, at the mercy of strange servants." 

The Marchioness of Tr^molle, by an inexplicable 
contrast, was as corpulent as her daughter was thin ; and 
the idea of travelling frighteneci her probably more than 
the peril of her nephew. But first, the advice of her 
only daughter had considerable weight in her decision ; 
and next, the project of marriage, at one time partly 
formed, between Mile. Christine de Tr^molle and M» 
Francisque d'Alaman, had left in her maternal breast 
something like a deposit of hope which from time to 
time rose again to the surface. 

A young lady who comes so far with the heroic inten- 
tion of devoting herself to the recovery of a young man 
related to her family, certainly deserves to be noticed by 
the object of such solicitude. The result that might 
come from this state of things was in the hand of God. 

And to this Supreme Being both confided themselves 
when they risked their lives in that satanic invention 
known as the steam-cars. They had not warned Fran- 
cisque, for Christine particularly desired to surprise 
him. As he stopped at the Grand Hotel, they would 
stop there too ; and they would not be women, either of 
them, if they did not succeed in ascertaining through 
the waiters, or rather the maids, of the house, if the 
ungrateful relation had not in this modern Babylon 
some attachment which would explain, without justify- 
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ing it, this long 6tay far from those who were dear to 
him. 

They arrived at about six o'clock in the evening, and 
were immediately driven, in order not to give him time 
to breathe, to the place where Francisque in fact was 
breathing hardly at all 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE SECRETARY-DRAWER. 



Illness excuses every thing. Mme. and Mile, de 
Tr^moUe would certainly not have entered the chamber 
of the viscount, their nephew and cousin, if he had been 
up. On learning from those at the hotel that he was 
ill in bed, which logically should have frightened them 
much more, they no longer hesitated ; throwing- aside 
in one moment more prejudices than they had oVtrcbme 
all their lives, in order to enter this bachelor's den, 
where their modest eyes were likely to be shocked at 
every comer of the four walls. 

They were particular to have themselves preceded 
and announced by one of the waiters ; but Francisque, 
prostrated by what is called a **fiivre de cheval** — al- 
though horses are less subject to such maladies than 
ourselves, — was sleeping with pale cheeks and parted 
lips, and with his face turned to the window ; and the 
marchioness and her daughter walked in on tiptoe. 

When he partly opened his eyes, the viscount saw 
straight before him his interminably tall cousin, whom 
he so little expected, that at first he did not recognize 
heri and thought himself in the presence of the 
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pallida Mors of the ancients, coming to cut off, with 
his legendary scythe, the thread of the young invalid's 
life. The sight of his aunt re-assured him, although he 
did not recognize her; but none of the three Sisters 
could make a phantom of so great an embonpoint. He 
closed his eyies ajgain, fancying he was in a dream; 
then he opened them once more, and still beheld the 
same forms, one slender and the other stout, looming 
up before his bed: whereupon he began to seriously 
question himself. 

" Francisque ! " said the marchioness, profiting by 
this partial awakening. 

" Cousin," said Mile. Christine, creeping up behind 
her mamma. 

" Aunt, cousin ! " exclaimed d' Alaman, raising him- 
self on his elbows. 

" Is it possible," cried the tall young lady, " that you 
are so ill ? " 

"What is the matter.? and what do the physicians 
say ? " questioned the mother. 

"That I have intermittent fever," answered the 
viscount- 

" And where did. you catch it ? " asked Christine. 

" I don't know. Hunting in the swamp at Bury," 
he said, instantly inventing this as a cause. 

" I told you it would be so," said the mother. " There 
is nothing more dangerous than hunting in swamps, 
especially if there is any rose-laurel around. Was there 
any rose-laurel .? " 
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" There was," answered the invalid, to check these 
inquiries. " Where are you stopping ? " 

** Here, cousin," said Christine at once. " Mamma 
said to me one day, * Francisque no longer writes, and 
does not return. He is probably more ill than he 
dared tell us. Perhaps he has not strength to come 
home alone, and we must go to him.' " 

"And we came," added the marchioness. "We 
shall take advantage of being here to make a few calls 
on our friends in the Faubourg St. Germain, and in- 
form ourselves about the events that have taken place 
in Paris ; for, according to all accounts, they have been 
particularly shameful." 

" Do you suffer much } " asked the young lady 
of d'Alaman, who was already lapsing into his drowsy 
state. 

" No : only I am very weak. I need constant sleep," 
said the invalid, longing to be again alone with the 
image of her who seemed to have thrown a spell around 
him. 

" Very well : we will let you sleep," said Mile, de 
TrdmoUe ; and, remembering that she had been on the 
point T)f entering a convent to prepare herself for the 
sisterhood, she added, " If you need any one to watch 
with you during the night, I will see that you have 
some one, cousin : you need not fear any impropriety. 
Mamma and I will be happy to take turns in sitting at 
your bedside." 

A girl in her eighteenth year sometimes says 
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"mother;** in her twenty-sixth year she always says 
" mamma." 

" I thank you with all my heart, cousin," answered 
d'Alaman. " If I should feel worse I should not fail 
to call you." 

This was to make them understand, that, in fact, he 
should not call them, and consequently that it only 
remained for them to retire. They immediately did so, 
leaving, as they entered, on tiptoe. 

Although- they did not awaken his interest, the 
presence of these family ambassadors took him for a 
few hours in the day from the inward contemplation 
of her whom it was no longer permitted him to out- 
wardly behold. But hardly did he find himself, back in 
a tite-d'tite with his insatiable love,- than all the thoughts 
that had almost unconsciously accumulated in his 
brain renewed even more furiously their death-like 
dance, which increased in violence, if not in duration ; 
and his attacks, though rather less frequent, became the 
more severe. The doctors of disordered minds — for 
love is a disordered state of the heart, whose results 
are almost identical with those of the brain — have not 
decided whether, in order to rid one's self of a passion 
that is undermining the health, it is better to think of 
it all the time, or not to think of it at all. 

One morning he had his curtains drawn aside, and 
tried to read the paper ; less to acquaint himself with 
what was going on in France, than to see if he could 
go beyond the first four lines without his head and 
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eyes quickly becoming wearied. He had a paper 
brought him, famous for its indiscreet revelations of 
Parisian happenings ; and this is the neWs which met 
his eyes : — 

" In a week from to-day will take place the civil mar- 
riage between M. Talazac and Mile. Antoinette Alibert. 
Mile. Alibert is not yet twenty." 

This piece of society news took away his desire to 
read about politics. He let fall his paper, while his 
head sank back on the pillow, and a burning fever 
accompanied by nervous tremblings set in. 

He promised his cousin that he would take a few 
spoonfuls of soup ; but, when a bowl of it was brought 
him, he motioned it away with horror. The two women, 
becoming more anxious, approached him in turn to feel 
of his pulse, which they declared rapid, although they 
did not know the number of beats of the pulse of a 
man in good health. 

The physician who was called declared it to be an . 
attack of fever more violent than any that had pre- 
ceded it. He feared lest his patient might have some 
serious typhoid affection, and ordered iced bandages if 
he should become delirious. 

Mme. and Mile, de Tr^moUe constituted themselves 
the nurses of their young relative. It was agreed that 
they should both watch, not in turn, but together ; the 
presence of Christine in the sleeping-room of a young 
man, even when unconscious with typhoid-fever, being 
contrary to the morals of the good town of Vierzon. 
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That night, in fact, they arranged every thing pre- 
paratory to spending one of those sleepless nights, the 
first hours of which are interesting, like all that is new, 
while the last are overpowering. The marchioness 
stretched herself out on a reclining-chair, and her 
daughter sank into an arm-chair. They had a quarter 
of a cold chicken brought them, by means of which they 
proposed to divert and nourish themselves in their 
watch. But the departure from home, and the excite- 
ment that followed, had an effect to render Mme. de 
Tr^molle sleepy earlier than usual ; and, while trying 
to settle herself in her chair, she fell asleep at the very 
first stroke of ten o'clock. ,^ 

Considering that women whom one has never for a 
moment thought of, imagine very sincerely that they are 
adored. Mile. Christine could not help perceiving some 
matrimonial inclinations which had sprung up, not in 
the heart, but the tortured mind, of Francisque. 

Immediately afterwards, he made his sudden retreat, 
which was not quite comprehensible to the young girl, 
or satisfactory to her pride. Try and make a young 
lady understand, that, if you have "manifested an inten- 
tion to marry her, it is because you loved another, and 
she will never wish to understand you ; and, when 
women do not wish to understand, they never do. 

She had, therefore, many a time asked herself, in her 
country solitude, what fatal hand had thus abruptly 
drawn him from her. In this sudden abandonment, 
there was something more than a young man's caprice. 
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Probably some revengeful and unworthy creature, re- 
minding him of promises forced from him in an impulse 
of guilty love, had declared that she would disturb the 
wedding ceremony by a public scandal. 

Even at this price, the daughter of the marchioness 
would gladly have exchanged her name of Tr^moUe for 
that of d'Alaman ; but her cousin had been so abso- 
lutely silent and reserved about the motives of his with- 
drawal, that it was useless to try and discover them. 
So her mind fed on itself, a nourishment which did not 
increase her flesh or beauty. 

The great blow given Francisque by the formal an- 
nouncemoijt of Antoinette's marriage was followed by 
a prostration which kept him motionless beneath his 
coverlet. He turned towards the wall to avoid the light 
from the lamp, which pained his eyes, and then gradu- 
ally fell into a slumber. 

Christine, feeling as if she were alone, her mother 
and cousin thus sleeping, freely examined the arrange- 
ment of the room, as if all hotel-rooms were not fin- 
ished on* the same plan. But, in her rural innocence, 
she imagined this one to be forbidden to her gaze, from 
the mere fact of its sheltering an unmarried man. 

She obeyed her curiosity so far as to rise from her 
arm-chair, and take a turn around the room, which did 
not seem to contain any thing suspicious so far as 
decency was concerned. But, while passing the new 
mahogany secretary which adorned the panel between 
the two windows, she noticed in the lock a key which 
made her involuntarily think of Bluebeard. 
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An uncontrollable longing to touch it, so that it 
might open the secretary, in the corners of which she 
would be able to search at her ease, overruled every 
other feeling. Perhaps these mahogany panels con- 
cealed the secret of her cousin's treachery ; for, although 
on no occasion had he given her the slightest hope, she 
looked upon herself as betrayed. 

She opened the upper panel with the cautiousness of 
a mouse stealing into a pantry, and lowered it softly to 
deaden the grating of the hinges. In the centre was a 
yawning, empty hole ; but on each side was a row of 
little drawers which might be filled. She drew out 
those on the right, and went so far as to thrust her fin- 
gers into them to assure herself that no paper had 
found its way there. Then she passed on to the drawers 
on the left. 

The first to which she devoted herself amply re- 
warded her for her long search. It brought to light four 
letters, one unsealed, it is true, but bearing on the en- 
velope a postmark, and this address: **Mlle. Alibert, 
126 Rue St. Antoine." They were the viscount's let- 
ters, which Antoinette had returned. 

Every thing about this discovery puzzled Mile, de Tr6- 
molle : her cousin's handwriting, which she recognized 
at the first glance ; the name of the person to whom the 
letters were written, and whom she had never heard 
mentioned at Vierzon or elsewhere; and, finally, the 
postage-stamps with the government mark, an evident 
sign of their having reached their destination. 
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If those letters had been sent, why had they not been 
received, and why had they not been opened ? 

All these questions could be solved only by unseal- 
ing the letters which were intolerably mysterious to the 
person most interested. Christine let down the front 
of the secretary; went, with her light step, to assure 
herself that Francisque, in his irregular breathing, was 
not feigning sleep ; and, without concerning herself 
about her mother's sleep, whose soundness she was 
sure of from long experience, she returned to the 
drawer, and silently tore open the first envelope her 
hands touched. 

She at first understood but little from the incoherent 
style of her cousin; for the four letters had been re- 
turned to their author without being arranged accord- 
ing to date, and the second, which Mile, de Trdmolle read 
first, needed to be compared to the preceding one. 

The sacrifice of another envelope aided greatly in this 
comparison. Then she gradually worked out the drama. 
The perusal of two more letters of entreaty succeeded 
in fully enlightening her. The name of Talazac was 
repeated several times. After a stinging reproof, the 
viscount humbled himself in these words before his vic- 
tim, who had insensibly become his tormentor : — 

" Yes, before knowing you, I thought I was of some 
importance ; but you have taught me that I was noth- 
ing. The talent and glory of your fianci eclipse my- 
self. Why, since you are going to be his, did you raise 
me so high as yourself ? Ah ! why was not that proposal 
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of marriage serious which you forced me to make, that 
you might have the pleasure of refusing it ? After going 
to your house to hear ' No ' said to me, how happy I 
should be if you had then answered me * Yes ' ! " 

Without investigating Mile. Alibert's plots to their 
beginnings, and without grasping their purport in all 
their complications, the daughter of the marchioness 
concluded, after the rather difficult deciphering of these 
forty pages of close writing, that her cousin held the 
secret of a young girl, who paid for his silence by a 
rendezvous which the modesty of the heiress of the 
TremoUes forbade her to investigate. 

This young girl must be richly endowed with physical 
and intellectual attractions, to have made so deep an 
impression on the inconstant Francisque, and to have 
lured the terrible republican Talazac, and to hold him 
under her thumb. 

She felt one of those sudden fits of anger, known to 
girls whose youth is departing, spring up in her breast. 
There was no longer a doubt : ft was in honor of this 
creature, shameless enough to run after two hares at 
once, at the risk of being caught by both, that the Vis- 
count d'Alaman had shamefully placed her where she 
was. She did not take the trouble to seal the envelopes, 
but returned the package to the drawer, which she 
closed violently enough to have awakened the sick 
man, and even the marchioness, who was not easily 
aroused. 

Her anger, however, seemed to have found satisfac- 
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tion. She picked up, from the foot of Francisque's bed, 
the paper which gave the announcement of the ap- 
proaching marriage of the professor's daughter and the 
deputy. ^ 

" It is really she ; and this is what increased , his 
fever," thought Christine. " So much the better. Ah, 
he prefers this brazen-faced woman to me ! He will see 
what it will cost him." 

But the illness of her cousin showed to what degree 
above zero had risen his love for this woman whom 
Mile, de Trimolle affected to scorn. 

Yet perhaps she was mistaken in attributing the 
feeble state of Francisque to the disdain of the future 
Mme. Talazac. It sometimes happens that the most 
glowing love burns out, between one day and the next. 
'* Men," said the innocent Christine, " have caprices 
whose duration cannot be fixed by any meteorologist. 
Nothing proves that this Antoinette, whom he invoked 
with so much fire and ardor, was not at this moment 
very far from his thought, after having wholly filled 



' it." 



If he were really ill from love, it might be for some 
one else. Although this idea had nothing flattering for 
poor Christine, who found herself in the third rank in 
the affections of her relative, she cherished it with 
some satisfaction. It was this Mile. Alibert, above all 
others, who occupied his thoughts. Then, a man who 
so easily harnesses himself to the chariot of four or five 
goddesses is infinitely easier to unharness than as if 
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he dragged along only one. One does not weary jo 
soon of one wo^cian as of fifteen. 

She resolved to make the trial, and to assure herself 
whether the image of Antoinette, to whom the letters 
were written, and who had not even unsealed them, 
alone filled his mind. She courageously waited for 
daylight, sitting bolt upright in her chair in which she 
did not close her eyes. 

As soon as Francisque opened his, she went to his 
bedside, and said energetically, — 

** A young girl came to see you at ten o'clock last 
evening ; but, as you were sleeping, I answered that it 
was impossible for you to receive her.*' 

" A young girl ! " stammered Francisque, sitting up, 
and passing his emaciated hands through his damp hair. 
"A young girl ; tall, slender, blonde, was she not ?" 

" Yes," said Clemence ; saying aside to herself, " So 

it seems she is fair and slender." 

* 

" Why did you not awaken me ? " cried d' Alaman 
deliriously. " Why did you not receive her 1 I needed 
to see her ; I needed to see her a.t once. Quick, quick 1 
bring me my clothes : I will run after her." 

And he made a motion as if he were to spring from 
his bed, without the least consideration for the alarmed 
modesty of his cousin, who tried to restrain him by 
force as well as by reasoning with him. 

" Keep still,'* she kept saying to him while tucking 
in the bedclothes which were beginning to fly off. " It 
is seven o'clock in the morning, and this young lady 
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came last evening. How do you expect to find her 
again ? 

" I will go to her house. Her coming proves some 
extraordinary event has taken place. Let me dress, 
let me dress ! " 

Mile, de Tr^moUe,^ besides the embarrassment she 
"would have felt at being present at the rising of her 
cousin, was determined that he should not seek infor- 
mation, when he would be sure to hear that no young 
girl had set foot in the hotel. She knew now what she 
had desired to know, which was that Francisque was 
still, and more than ever, crazy over the young lady who 
had forsaken him for another. She then thought she 
would restrain herself. 

** Besides, perhaps the woman you expect is not the 
one who came. What do you say she is like ? the one 
you would run after in spite of your weakness } " 

" Tall, fair, and slender," said the viscount. 

**Not very fair, or very tall either," contradicted 
Christine. "And what is her name } " 

"Antoinette Alibert," innocently answered Fran- 
cisque. 

" That is not the name she gave me," replied Mile, de 
Tr^moUe. " She called herself Jeanne, Jeanne : let me 
think." 

" Not Jeanne, Antoinette," contradicted the viscount, 
who was following his idea, and could not imagine any 
other young girl but her whose footstep he constantly 
thought he heard on the landing. 
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"No, it is really Jeanne," insisted Christine, — "a 
young lady without a cap, who seemed more like a 
shop-girl than a maid. I thought she was bringing you 
something you had ordered from a store, for she had a 
small package in her hand.*' 

" Oh, then, it is not she ! " concluded Francisque 
disappointed. "At first I thought — but, in fact, I am 
a fool. As if her father would let her go out alone at 
ten o'clock in the evening! Well, well, it won't be 
to-day." Saying which, he buried himself under the 
sheets. 

Mile, de Trimolle had constantly heard the priests, 
who were frequent visitors on her small estate in the 
Department of the Cher, talk. of Talazac as one of the 
most deadly enemies of religion ; in consequence of 
which, she had vowed him the hatred of a bigot, and 
chance added an unexpected strength to her antipathy. , 
It happened that the fiancie of this dangerous man had 
stolen from her the heart of a relative, on an alliance 
with whom, and consequently on whose fortune, she and 
her mother had for a moment counted. So, without 
further reasoning, she included this Antoinette Alibert 
in the detestation felt by all her class for Talazac the 
free-thinker. 

According to good logic, she should have thanked her 
for so firmly refusing the offers of which the viscount, 
in the ardent state of his love, had evidently been 
lavish. 

By marrying the deputy she left him free ; and yet 
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the daughter of the marchioness could not forgive this 
intruder for so alarmingly gaining such a place in 
the heart of her cousin. What talisman had this in- 
triguing woman at her disposal, to so authoritatively 
lay claim to a nobleman noted up to that day for easy 
morals ? 

Ordinarily these changeable and many-sided natures 
are little inclined to be under the dominion of a strong 
passion. Some strange frenzy, then^ had suddenly 
possessed him, until it rendered him insensible to 
every allurement around him. In addition there was 
this adventuress making sport of a d'Alaman, and re- 
. turning unopened the letters he deigned to write her. 
A sense of wrong certainly must have something to do 
with the disordered mind of the viscount, who, though 
an object of pity, was none the less to be blamed. 

A bitter jealousy soon began to torture the slightly 
withered heart of the daughter of the Tr^molles. She 
clung to the as yet vague ndea of revenge, without 
questioning how it would better her situation. Then 
this airy project took form. 

This Alibert girl prevented her marriage with her 
cousin : why should she not prevent the marriage of 
the said Alibert with the deputy who was to let her 
share his. glory ? For, in her exasperation, this furious 
Catheritie was not quite sure that she was not also a 
♦ little envious of the position her rival had acquired. 
Yes, it was an admirable idea ; but how could she carry 
it out.? It was wonderfully simple. To enclose in a 
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single envelope the four letters discovered in the sec- 
retary-drawer, and send them pre-paid to the loving 
Talazac, who, being oh the eve of chaining himself 
for life, would probably be grateful to the unknown 
friend who would thus place before his eyes the proof 
of the misconduct of his S'N^etfiancSe. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CRUMBLING AWAY. 



The address of public men being generally known 
or easy to ascertain, they have the misfortune of not 
being able to avoid even importunate visitors or anony- 
mous letters. It will never be known how many in- 
dividuals there are, who, having time to lose, suddenly 
say to themselves, — 

" Now, suppose I write to Emile Augier that he has 
no talent, or to Louis Blanc that he will die only by my 
hand." 

Talazac, owing to his notoriety, was obliged to occa- 
sionally receive unsigned notes in which he was threat- 
ened with a tragic end, and to which he paid little 
attention. So, when taking from the concierge of the 
hotel a large envelope crammed full, he was hardly 
astonished, on unsealing it, at finding a paper void of 
all signature, which enclosed a package of documents, 
and which contained these few words : — 

" Monsieur, — Just before marriage one is always glad to be 
informed about the person one is to marry. Read and judge." 

This time politics were not the subject. He counted 
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one by one the four letters, each in an envelope, and 
stamped, and which, by the favor of Mile, de Tr^molle, 
had just passed from the drawer of the room No. 22 
into his hand ; and, with eyes blurred by a presentiment 
which oppressed him as if he had been violently held 
within invisible arms, he began to decipher it. 

Every thing was there, from the souvenirs of an 
afternoon never to be forgotten, to the regrets at being 
reduced to unavailing reminders. They spoke also of 
him, Talazac, whom they envied and pitied. The 
phrase in which the viscount referred to the mock- 
demand of marriage, concerted between herself and 
him, brought a cold sweat to the brow of the deputy, 
who, like all deputies, thought himself so much of a 
diplomatist that some day he woiild make an excellent 
minister of foreign affairs. 

" What ! how is this ! ** he exclaimed, in utter amaze- 
ment. " Can I have been her dupe to this degree ? 
This viscount was her lover ; and she presented him to 
me as a rejected suitor, and obliged me to be present 
at the comedy of the refusal of his hand which he 
then had no desire to have accepted. A-a-a-h ! why, the 
Jittle trickster is a real Bismarck ! " 

He tried to look on the best side of the revelation, 
like a man who has just escaped by a miracle from an 
almost inevitable danger ; but, underneath, his heart 
bled. Was it possible that she had deceived him from 
the very beginning of their acquaintance ? It was not 
only possible, but perfectly certain. The wh&le in- 
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trigue unrolled in order before his eyes. This threat 
of arrest from which she had protected him, and on 
which fjuU light had never been thrown, was the first 
act in the play of which she was both author and 
actor. And the illness ! and the pretended departure 
for Nice ! But those telegrams, — those telegrams 
which came from Vierzon, their authority was not to be 
denied : he had read them, and felt of them, and they 
were filled with references to the hour for their 
departure, and reception by Antoinette. What was 
there true, or what false, in the assertions, declarations, 
rascalities, and innocence of this Catherine II., living 
modestly with her worthy father in the fourth story of 
a shabby house ? 

His first impulse was to rush to Antoinette's house, 
and flaunt before her eyes the viscount's letters, 
saying, — 

*' Are you familiar with these letters ? " 

To which she could answer, as she had sent them 
back unread, — 

" No, I am not." 

But he thought it wise to lay out a plan of conduct, 
and begin his inquiry by questioning d'Alaman himself, 
— men having infinitely more honesty in such matters 
tban women, — although he had little esteem for this 
nobleman from Berri, who made use of a woman's weak- 
ness for him to work her ruin. 

The house of his happy rival was several times men- 
tioned in these unlucky letters, in which he repeated in 
every kind of language, — 
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" Then you don't Wish to see again that little room 
in the Grand Hotel, where I was so happy/' 

So it was the Grand Hotel towards which he must 
set sail. They would then have an explanation as 
between men ; and Antoinette's turn would come after- 
wards. He was in haste to free himself, not from his 
uncertainty, for certainty seemed absolute, but from his 
unsettled state of mind. He felt an un surmountable 
need to have it out in words with some one, and to 
pour out his heart, overflowing with grief and indigna- 
tion. 

He expected to be received by a haughty gentleman, 
who, not content with stealing his fiancie and happi- 
ness, would perhaps mock at him into the bargain. If 
he, Talazac, were to fight, and fight for a woman who 
so easily had the better of him, it would give a little 
more publicity to his ridiculous situation. The most 
prudent thing, on the whole, was to discreetly break 
off, and withdraw without scandal or even explanations, 
in order to avoid remarks. But he did not feel strength 
to leave her without having first shouted' at her, — 

** You are a wretch, and I pour out my scorn on your 
head." 

He desired that this d'Alaman should witness the 
energy with which he freed himself from the seductions 
of the woman who was henceforth forever blotted from 
his life. 

It was with thoughts like these that he reached the 
Boulevard des Capucines. He knocked at the door of 
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the room pointed out to him, and was somewhat sur- 
prised on hearing a voice say, " Come in/* in a subdued 
and timid tone. 

He did not wait for it to be said twice, and turned 
the key that was in the lock. Francisque was alone, 
lying on his back ; for, when he lay on his left side, his 
heart beat frightfully ; and, when he lay on his right, 
his liver seemed most painfully to enlarge. 

He opened his eyes, and kept them fixed with rather 
a wild stare on the visitor, whom he did not recognize, 
having seen him only at the Chamber. 

" I am M. Talazac,'* said the latter. 

" Talazac, M. Talazac at my house ! " said d'Alaman, 
raising himself into a sitting posture. 

And twenty incongruous thoughts clashed in his 
weakened mind. Antoinette perhaps had confessed 
all, and he came either to ask satisfaction, or to beg him 
to keep his secret ; for, in love as he was, Francisque 
did not suppose that even the certainty of Antoinette's 
misconduct would have power to make Talazac renounce 
her as his wife. 

While these suppositions were conflicting together in 
his head, the deputy, calling to his aid all the coolness 
which he so often needed in the discussions at the 
Chamber, slowly drew from his side coat-pocket the 
betraying package. 

" It was really you, was it not, monsieur, who sent me 
these letters ? " he asked, placing them on the coverlet. 

" I } monsieur ! those letters ! " stammered the vis- 
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count, terrified by this exhumation. ** Did you suppose 
that I — Who sent them to you ? -How did they fall 
into your hands ? Ah, my God, it is frightful ! " 

There was so sincere a tone in these incoherent ex- 
clamations, that Talazac -understood at once that this 
sick man, pale with fever, and probably having been 
abed several days, had no part in sending him this cruel 
missive. 

" A few moments ago I received this correspondence 
enclosed in an envelope, with these lines in addition. 
Read them, monsieur, and perhaps you wUl recognize 
from whose hand they came." 

Francisque deciphered his cousin's note, whose hand- 
writings was so well disguised, that the idea never oc- 
curred to him that this act of treachery might be her 
work. He was ill, and had been delirious ; his key was 
always in the door ; and some one had succeeded in 
introducing himself into the room, fumbling over the 
secretary, and accomplishing the theft. But who would 
have a motive for betraying him } A common thief 
would certainly never know the relation that existed 
between these letters and the marriage of M. Talazac 
to Mile. Alibert 

" I do not know who could commit such an infamous 
act," he said, returning the note to its lawful possessor. 

"Whether it be Peter or Paul,. matters little," ob- 
served. Talazac, seating himself at the foot of Fran- 
cisque/s bed, whose every emotion he followed as they 
contracted his emaciated face. 
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The deputy added, like a physician asking questions, 
although it was difficult to decide who of the two suf- 
fered the most, — 

" So, monsieur, all that these letters contain is authen- 
tic. You have been Mile. Alibert's lover. She came 
by herself to this room to see you. You received her 
here, and the object of your letters was to invite her to 
come again." 

" Monsieur," asked the viscount in his turn, " would 
you be kind enough to tell me in whose name you have 
come to ask me these questions } " 

" Why, in my own," answered Talazac. " You know, 
as does every one, that I am about to marry Mile. Ali- 
bert. You knew it first of all ; for in your letters, you 
several times make mention of our marriage. It is 
therefore not surprising, that I inform myself about the 
woman who is to be mine. The banns were published 
for no other reason." 

** Well, monsieur, I am grieved at not being able to, 
satisfy you," replied d'Alaman, trying through silence 
to avoid an explanation, which his oath to Antoinette, 
and his honor as a gentleman, forbade him to give ; 
" but, as my room is not an office for information, I have 
absolutely none to furnish you." 

** I understand, I understand," said the deputy in his 
most parliamentary tone,- although the lava of a volcano 
in eruption burned in his bosom. " Please remember, 
monsieur, that I am on the eve of taking an irrepar- 
able step ; that women often league against us, so that 
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at times we men must lend each other dd against their 
machinations. From the lines you wrote Mile. Antoi- 
nette, it is easy to see that you sincerely loved her. I 
loved her even more deeply than you, since I was going 
to unite myself to her. Now that this marriage has 
become impossible, I will beg you only to tell me by 
what series of wicked intrigues, and monstrous false- 
hoods, she has brought you to help her deceive me thus, 
by letting me believe that you would offer her your 
name and fortune." 

Talazac showed such good feeling in these questions 
of utmost importance to him, that the viscount, almost 
touched, was about to complete his information by tell- 
ing him of the comedy of the bogus letters and tele- 
grams; but he had been paid by Antoinette — and paid 
a good price — to be silent, and he would keep silent. 

" I can tell you nothing, monsieur," was his final an- 
swer. " I am besides very ill, and incapable of continu- 
ing a conversation of any length. I beg your permission 
to sleep." 

He immediately turned his head to the wall, and pre- 
tended to fall into a sound sleep. 

What was to be done ? Talazac could not force this 
stranger to break an evidently premeditated silence. 
This gentleman owed him nothing, and was not even 
an acquaintance. Besides, of what use was it to enter 
further into the details of the plot } What was clearly 
to be understood from these letters, was, that \ivs>fiancie 
had a lover. This point certified, the rest belonged to 
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the domain of mere curiosity. Yet — so tenacious is 
one's faith in the woman one loves — he would have 
liked at least to possess a note written by Antoinette 
to the viscount. For the first man who comes along 
can, without impropriety, write to a woman, — 
"You have made me very happy." 
It is conclusive when a woman answers, — 
'* My happiness was no less than yours." 
Talazac left the room with no more of a parting bow 
to the viscount, than the viscount gave him in turning 
to the wall ; then he took a carriage, and was driven to 
the Rue St Antoine. 

Antoinette was waiting for him in a lively mood. Her 
last anxiety had vanished. That insupportable d* Ala- 
man had given up his persecution. Perhaps he intended 
to resume it when the marrjage should be consummated, 
but at present she would have nothing more to fear. 

She went herself to open the door to her future hus- 
band, whose ring she recognized ; and she hung on his 
arm to lead him to the parlor which she soon would 
leave, and whose faded furniture would make her do so 
without regret. The evening before, she went to look 
at some apartments, although she was to live in the Rue 
de Ponthieu, her husband's quarters, until they could 
set up a more comfortable establishment in a more 
central and gayer locality. 

She offered Talazac his usual arm-chair, but he 
remained standing. 

" Have you nothing to say to me ? " she asked without 
noticing his paleness. 
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" Yes, I have," answered Talazac. " I have, on the 
contrary, many things to say to you. I have just come 
from your lover's house." 

«« My " — and Antoinette, feeling her mouth become 
parched, could not finish her exclamation, for fear that 
her emotion might make her speechless. 

" Yes, your lover has told me every thing. Indeed, 
it seems that when you set about it, you are an agree- 
able companion in hours of pleasure. Those who know, 
declare that in a tite-h-tite at table you have not your 
equal," said he, recalling the passage of one of the let- 
ters, in which Francisque reminded her of the follies of 
that afternoon in the past. 

"Oh, the wretch!" Antoinette could not restrain 
herself from gasping, convinced that the viscount had 
spoken. 

This epithet was equivalent to a confession. 

" So, you shameless girl," continued Talazac, declaim- 
ing in spite of himself, "on the eve of bearing my 
name, which every one respects, and of which so many 
other women would have been proud, you visit a stran- 
ger in a hotel, like a woman of doubtful character." 

Antoinette started. 

"Yes," he went on, — "like a woman of doubtful 
character. But, after all, I am not very much to be 
pitied in my misfortune. I might have learned this 
infamy too late. Thank Heaven, I was warned in time." 

"If he has told all, I am lost," she thought; "for he 
will find twenty ways to prove his assertions," 
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Nevertheless she surveyed the ground to see if there 
was a possibility of denying it. 

"That man is a wretch/' she said. "He asked my 
hand in your presence : you remember that, do you not } 
When I refused him, he took his revenge in the most 
cowardly manner. If what he accuses me of were true, 
' he could not make it public without dishonoring him- 
self ; and by the mere fact that he told you, my fianc^, 
why did you not understand that it was false i What ! 
I go to the house of that man ! and for what purpose 1 
I do not love him, since I did not wish him for a 
husband. What motive would force me to destroy my 
peace and joy ? for I am not so simple as not to guess 
that you would some day have learned of my conduct. 
You see, my friend, I do not weep ; I do not throw up 
my arms to heaven ; I make no speeches : I address 
myself to your intelligence and good sense." 

" Unfortunately for you," replied Talazac, " the proofs 
which he furnished me are irrefutable." 

" Let me see them." 

" He rang for the waiter who served the breakfast in 
the room, and showed him the photograph which you 
lately gave me. The fellow immediately recognized 
you. Is that sufficient ? " 

Antoinette's greenish eyes were dotted with yellow 
spots. At the look, like that of a panther caught in its 
cage, which she sent the absent count, Talazac saw that 
she had given up any intention of further denial. In 
fact, she believed that as he had from the viscount the 
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detailed account of all the manoeuvres she had carried 
on to entrap him, whose name and political fortune she 
coveted, she had nothing more to do but face the 
enemy. She confessed all to Talazac, with the more 
frankness because she supposed he knew every thing. 

" Well, yes ! ** she cried, as if carried away by a kind 
of wild impulse to accuse herself. " Yes, I tried every 
thing, and dared every thing, to gain you whom I adored 
Yes, I forged letters, and sent forged telegrams by my 
maid's brother ; and I showed them to you afterwards 
as having come from the viscount. I hoped thus to 
force you to pay some attention to me." 

"What!" exclaimed Talazac, "those letters which 
you read to me, and laughed at, those telegrams which 
you left round on the tables, were not written by M. 
d'Alaman ? " 

"Did he not tell you so.?" asked Antoinette, dis- 
appointed. 

" He told me nothing, for he is an honorable man," 
answered the young deputy. "I have played a false 
part with you, in order to learn the truth. I know it 
now. Farewell." 

As he said this, he moved towards the door. 

" But who did tell you, then > " 

" These four letters "which were put in my hand this 
morning," said Talazac, showing them to her. 

" And who sent them to you t " 

" Neither he nor I know. Besides, that is of little 
importance. Whoever it may be who rendered me the 
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service, I bless him. You yourself have just fully 
informed me about your exploits. My compliments to 
you, -mademoiselle. I was saying just now, that in 
matters of diplomacy you could give points to Bismarck. 
You made sport of M. d'Alaman and myself at the 
same time : but now you will make sport of neither of 
us ; it is we who will make sport of you. How people 
will laugh at you at Mme. Maunoir.'s ! " 

When she saw that all was lost, when it was no 
longer permitted her to doubt that her fall was com- 
plete, she judged it opportune to enfold herself in some 
'shred of dignity. 

"M. Talazac," said she solemnly, -^'we shall see each 
other to-day for the last time. And it is because all rec- 
onciliation is actually impossible ; because our marriage 
has followed your love ; because, even if you were to 
say to me now, * Forget all,' I should answer, * Farewell, 
it is impossible for either of us to forget ; ' because, at 
last, I have no motive to deceive you, — that you can 
believe me. My misfprtune, my crime if you will, comes 
from the excess of my love. I submitted to the frightful 
conditions of that man, and consented to blush before 
him, only through fear of having to blush before you. 
I preferred his insults to your scorn. I try neither to 
attenuate nor excuse my fault : I explain it. That is 
all: now, farewell." 

Then she returned to her sleeping-room, in order to 
have a right to establish the point that she left her ex- 
jftanc^ before he left her. To have said " Farewell I " 
the first, becomes a power at some time. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

NEW PLOTS. 

The rumor of the sudden breaking-off of the engage- 
ment of Talazac and the young unknown, with whom 
he seemed so madly infatuated, was not long in making 
the tour of the political world and several other worlds. 
He had not informed any one whomsoever of his re-' 
nouncement of the hand which it was henceforth for- 
bidden him to clasp ; but the rumor circulated none the 
less, with a rapidity quite Parisian. 

He confirmed it, in spite of himself, since he did not 
deny it. When curious persons, accustomed to over- 
step the borders, questioned him about the postpone- 
ment of his marriage, he answered with evasive remarks 
about the weather, and the approaching discussion, the 
order of the day in the Chamber. 

However, these separations just before a marriage are 
generally accepted as a deliverance, at least for one of 
the separated. Talazac, on the contrary, went to hide 
his liberty in deserted places. People saw him neither 
in salons nor at theatres. He closed the door to every 
one, and his despair led him to almost monastic se« 
elusion. 
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Antoinette's wickedness could not be questioned. 
She planned to marry him ; and, for this purpose, braved 
every law, from those written in the Code Napoleon 
to those in the code of modesty. He resolved that he 
would never go near her again, and would think of her 
as little as possible. Yet he was desirous of learning, 
for mere information, what sentiment had led this 
alarming young girl to commit such acts. Was it a 
passion which controlled her, and deprived her of all 
moral sense ? 

Was it an inordinate ambition which drove her to 
overcome all obstacles, even if she herself were over- 
thrown } It was evident that she did not love the vir 
count ; for, if she had loved him in the least, she woulc?^ 
not have returned his letters without giving herself the^^ 
trouble or pleasure of unsealing them. In consenting 
to a rendezvous in his room, she obeyed some impulse ; 
and from what did it spring ? That was the problem. 

While waiting to succeed or fail in finding the solu- 
tion, and in order to prepare for his new condition of 
celibacy, he must countermand orders for a number 
of pieces of furniture intended to adorn the honeymoon 
so suddenly gone into an eclipse. 

This was the ridiculous side of his position as a re- 
pentant . bridegroom. It was necessary to buy up the 
upholsterer, dressmaker, and seamstress, those various 
tradespeople, who consented to take back their furni- 
ture, hats, and materials, only after being paid damages 
with interest. Besides, it was at the same time noisily 
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circulating the news that he was returning to a bache- 
lor's life, which he had been so near leaving. All those, 
to whatever class they belonged, who had been called 
upon to perform some duty relating to his publicly an- 
nounced marriage, were the first to be told that it had 
been deferred indefinitely, and were naturally not the 
last to fill the capital with remarks which spread through 
every parliamentary and diplomatic circle. 

To escape questions which every day became more 
annoying, Talazac hired at Auteuil a small house bound- 
ed on the north by three trees, and on the south by a 
garden-fence. He rejJolved to ask for leave of absence 
'-om the Chamber, which, contrary to the custom with 
aeads of departments and managers of theatres, never 
refuses this kind of favor. 

Antoinette thus remained mistress of the situation. 
Excepting young Ludovic Fomerot, who readily be- 
lieved that the rupture was of her doing, and that she 
had sacrificed for him, the deputy, orator, statesman, 
and tribune, Talazac, she saw scarcely any one, and had 
no fear of being besieged by the unendurable curiosity 
of the Boulevards. 

After the departure of him whom chance had drawn 
into the meshes of her net, she had one day of languor 
and discouragement. To be shipwrecked is nothing, 
but to be shipwrecked just as one is entering port has 
always been thought exceptionally cruel. 

The twenty-four hours in which she allowed herself 
to curse her fate having passed, she plunged her head 
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into a basin of cold water, collected her disordered 
thoughts, and, as if nothing had occurred, inquired, — 

" What next is to be done ? " 

A slightly searching look might at this, moment have 
seen around the corners of her mouth an indentation 
which would perhaps have passed for a smile. Talazac 
was far away, and^ probably would not return, out of 
respect for himself, or, at all events, out of respect for 
others. But Talazac was not the only person who had 
unconsciously played a part in this melodrama. It re- 
quired other actors, not as good perhaps, but still very 
fair, who, in case of absence, would be able to take the 
part of the leading artiste. 

She would not be the wife of the most celebrated 
deputy of the Left ; her salons would never compete 
with those of Mme. Maunoir, nor would she have here 
below the astronomical situation of the principal satel- 
lite of Jupiter ; but, instead of the gratification of pride, 
which was lost to her, she foresaw some quite acceptable 
compensations. There was no doubt that the Viscount 
d'Alaman was in love with her, and the more madly, 
becausCi after gratifying one wish, she had repelled him 
with that harshness which sometimes, more than the 
most brilliant attractions, makes men a thousand times 
more ardent. Sh« would see him, and would begin by 
boldly reproaching him with his treachery, in which she 
did not in the least believe. Then, if necessary, she 
would soften, not without making him feel that he 
alone was the cause of the crumbling of the castle which 
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she so long and fondly had been building. One or two 
well-timed feats of coquetry would finish his conquest, 
and lay him helpless at her feet. 

Moreover, he was a gentleman, and owed her a repara- 
tion ; two, in fact, — one material, and the other moral. 
Well, if he should offer them to her, she would accept 
them. 

She passed two days in making still more sombre, 
with all kinds of crape-knots as it were, the costume 
designed for Talazac's benefit at the time when she 
was a young invalid just able to creep around, and 
pretending to be preparing to go to Nice. She re- 
hearsed the entrance-scene into that room she knew too 
well. She would open the door without knocking, and 
suddenly appear on the threshold in her long black 
dress ; and would vigorously shake her finger at him, 
crying, — 

" Coward, coward ! " 

This word, although composed, like others, of letters 
taken exclusively from the alphabet, has the quality of 
expressing insult much more than any other. 

He would lower his head if the epithet were deserved, 
and would hold it very erect if it were not. At all 
events, even if he did send Talazac the letters she so 
disdainfully returned to him, this mean act plainly 
proved his intention to prevent the marriage that had 
been published. Now, if he so much desired that she 
should not marry Talazac, it meant that he himself was 
quite ready to take his place. Besides, she was certain 
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that he loved her with his whole heart, and therefore 
the rest would be easily accomplished. 

On the contrary^ admitting that he had nothing to do 
with the criminal act of sending those letters, he would 
believe himself only the more obliged to repair, as far 
as his situation would permit, the injury they caused. 

For, innocent as he might be, he was none the less 
the indirect cause of the sudden rupture between her- 
self and Talazac. If he had not written those accursed 
letters, she would not have sent them back ; and, if he 
had destroyed them, Talazac would not have received 
them. There was either treachery or imprudence on 
the part of the viscount, and he must pay for one of 
these two faults. 

Having studied her slightest gestures and most insig- 
nificant replies, she took down her hair to give it that 
dishevelled look peculiar to Ophelias gone mad with 
love, and was driven in the most tightly-closed hack to 
the Grand Hotel, whence, some time before, she came 
out another woman from her who entered. 

She hurried up the stairs, stopped a moment at the 
door of the room No. 22, the memory of which haunted 
her nights, and, finding the key in the lock as usual, she 
sprang into the room with one bound. 
^ A man with white hair, who was warming himself 
before the fire, turned suddenly round to repel this in- 
vasion, and, in a voice expressing great astonishment, 
asked Antoinette, — 

"What are your commands, madame } " 
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Francisque d'Alaman had left the hotel that very 
morning. 

Talazac's visit came near bringing on a brain attack. 
During the three hours of delirium which made the 
marchioness cry out every five minutes, — 

" He has the lockjaw, he has the lockjaw ! " he tossed 
up his arms, and constantly cried out, — 

** My letters, my letters ! I wish my letters ! Give 
me back my letters I" 

After the crisis, his reason became so clear that he 
divined, by the embarrassed and repentant face of his 
cousin, the whole extent of her guilt. Then the thought 
that he would undoubtedly be accused by Antoinette of 
having failed in his oath and duty as a man of honor, 
again turned his head. He was literally afraid of sud- 
denly seeing before him the severe profile of his victim, 
who would come to charge his infamy upon him. 

He thought how embarrassed he should feel, trying 
to refute her just accusations. He had dishonored the 
poor child in every way. She paid dearly enough for 
his silence, which had not been kept, although it was 
broken by another. He could not forgive himself for 
not having taken the most serious precautions in case 
of the terrible possibility of what already had happened ; 
and, rather than be wrongly judged by Antoinette, he 
returned to Vierzon, leaving her at Paris to obstinately 
condemn him. 

" He loves me, he will return," she said to herself. 

Yet a week had already passed, and he had not re- 
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turned ; and she began to be seriously anxious. With 
terror she saw herself reduced to content herself with 
the small salary, which, but a short time ago, was 
offered her under the name of Ludovic Fornerot. 
Before her spirit had mounted the wings of hope, 
before her ambitious dreams had, like Aurora with her 
rosy fingers, opened the gates of the East, when she 
said to herself, in her exalted meditations, "Why 
should not Talazac become president of the Republic ? " 
before touching with her finger the almost ripened 
fruit, she perhaps would have endured this poor crea- 
ture whom, like a leaden ball, she would have dragged 
after her all her life, but who, at least, would have 
saved her from being an old maid. 

Now, to return to him, whom she had believed re- 
moved forever from her sight, seemed to her a mor- 
tification impossible to be overcome. In default of 
Talazac, the republican, she could not conceive of 
accepting any other husband than d'Alaman, the legiti- 
mist. She, it is true, was a Protestant, and in the 
Cher such an infirmity is no laughing matter ; but she 
could cure herself of it, abjure it, and, if necessary, 
devoutly and openly embrace Catholicism, a conversion 
which would make all the bigots, who are usually rich 
and influential, open their arms to her ; and, instead of 
going to a ball at Mme. Maunoir's, she would attend 
a soirSe at the d'Adhemars and Montmorencys. 

After having so disdainfully tied up the unlucky 
letters of the viscount, before returning them unopened, 
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she expected a line from him asking for her pardon, 
which she would hasten to grant him by return of 
mail. 

She would set out for Berri with the Angevine, and 
would manage to have d'Alaman meet her by the 
merest chance. But if ever a man was warned against 
every trick, and would be well paid to keep on his 
guard, it was himself. He had seen her at work, 
and would not for an instant be caught by any appar- 
ently accidental meeting. 

She therefore resolved that she would herself begin 
the combat which he persisted in avoiding. Two days 
she devoted to composing a long letter, in which she 
first reminded him of the wrong done her ; in the 
second place, of having betrayed her, and cast her 
woman's reputation to the four winds of heaven. She 
would hardly touch on the subject of Talazac ; object- 
ing above every thing to take the position of a girl 
about to marry, and who, having lost her chance, 
threatens to claim damages with interest from the man 
who prevented her from consummating it. 

Besides, to throw the broken engagement in his face, 
as if she had no admirers who would marry her, would, 
through her seeming discouragement, be depreciating 
herself in the eyes of the viscount, who very likely 
would wish no more of her if others did not. She pre- 
tended, on the contrary, to attribute to herself the 
indefinite postponement of her marriage. 
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"I leave you to your remorse [she wrote in concluding]. I 
should be right in regarding you as the most cruel, and also the 
most disloyal, of my enemies. But (shall I confess it to you ?) I am 
almost happy at this dina&menL I deceived M. Talazac, and the 
life I should have led at his side would have been one long false- 
hood. I looked forward with terror to that future -of dissimulation 
and concealment. What frightful anguish would have been mine 
when, on his arm, I should meet you ! I should constantly have 
been on the point of throwing myself at his feet, crying, — 

" * Kill me ! I am a wretch ! ' 

" Odious as your conduct may have been, you spared me this 
torture ; therefore I forgive you. Perhaps God willed it thus. 

" A." 

Only four days later she received from Vierzon the 
following answer : — 

"Mademoiselle, — Believe me, I am not one who betrays. 
Yes: I was imprudent not to burn, when I received them, the 
fatal letters you so pitilessly returned to me. The terrible blow, 
which, coming from you, such an affront gave me, is my only ex- 
cuse for this lack of precaution. I was taken ill with a fever, and 
brought almost to the gates of the tomb. A person, who has 
since confessed every thing to me, unpardonably conceived the 
idea of avenging, unknown to me, the wrong you did me, and for 
which I never thought of holding you responsible. She sent to 
yowrjiancd the letters which chance put in her hands. 

" I would have given every thing to have avoided such a mis- 
fortune. I am pleased to find, by your letter, that it is so easy for 
you to renounce your intended marriage. For my own part, after 
my return to Vierzon, which was more than a month ago, I felt 
that, in fact, I had been, and always should be, only a source of 
annoyance to you. 

" I have given up any intention of seeing you. It is even prob- 
able that I shall not return to Paris, new duties attaching me more 
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than ever to the place where I live, and where I have resolved to 

seclude myself. I have no need to say to you, * Forget me.* I 

will simply try to forget you. 

"Francisque d'A !^ 

A fortnight after this farewell, she learned, through 
a Catholic newspaper, that the Viscount d'Alaman had 
just married MUe. de Violennes, a wealthy heiress in 
the Department of the Nifevre ; and that the Bishop of 

Z had pronounced the nuptial benediction before a 

very numerous and select company. 

The change of horizon had worked another change 
in Francisque d'Alaman. Women who take malicious 
pleasure in making men suffer, sometimes go too far in 
the art of torture. When those whose hearts they have 
kept on the rack lose sight of. them, they are remem- 
bered only by the torments they invented ; and, when 
love goes, a kind of horror succeeds it. 

The fever having gone, aftd his calmness being re- 
stored under the influence of another climate and sur- 
roundings, the viscount had the courage to reason about 
his passion, which was based solely on Antoinette's ob- 
stinate refusal to listen to him. If she had hastened to 
him at his first call, he perhaps would have been the 
one to draw back. Besides, by a strange although per- 
fectly natural contradiction, he felt his jealousy decrease, 
and his ardor grow cold, as soon as he learned that 
Talazac's retreat left the field clear. 

Finally, on his first entrance into the legitimist soci- 
ety of the department after his return, he met a tall. 
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fair, and distinguished-looking young girl, whose figure 
replaced, in his still somewhat hollow eyes, the memory 
of Mile. Alibert ; with this difference, that the daughter 
of the Count of Violennes had in her blue eyes the 
sweetness, and in her mouth the beautiful teeth, which 
Antoinette had not. Nothing is more dangerous to a 
woman than to have the sight of another woman remind 
one of her, greatly improved. 

This one pleased the viscount, as a second edition, 
corrected and embellished, of the terrible Parisian. He 
began to love her in memory of Talazac's tx-fiancSe ; 
then the image of Antoinette faded into the back- 
ground, and the influence of the charms of the young 
Nivernaise finally obliterated it. 

Francisque, always anxious lest he fall again, hastened 
to profit by this gleam of pure sunlight through the 
foggy atmosphere of his life. He resolved to retain it 
by asking that very week for the hand of Mile. Vio- 
lennes, whose fortune equalled his, — for which, at this 
moment, he cared little ; and whose physical and moral 
qualities surpassed even her pecuniary advantages. M. 
de Violennes, a widower, who played in the country 
what at theatres is called the " young father," willingly 
gave his daughter to a young man perfectly fitted to 
make her happy, and was more lenient as to his morals 
than fathers are gene/ally. 

Hence this marriage, which to Antoinette was equiva- 
lent to a burial. 

On reading this paragraph, froth rose to her lips, and 
lightning flashed from her eyes. 
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" Have pity on those people," she murmured. 

But all her murmurs in no way lessened the gravity * 
of the situation. Nothing more was wanting but to 
learn some fine day that Talazac also was to marry 
another. There would then remain poor Fomerot, who 
unfortunately would not marry any one. She searched, 
and turned over the leaves in the registers of her brain, 
as if in some forgotten page she would find a denoi^ 
ment. She perceived, alas ! in looking over the stock of 
her artifices, that she had nearly exhausted them all. 
Whatever attempt she now ventured in Talazac's direc- 
tion would result in a complete failure. It was of no 
use to play the rdle of an innocent, any more than that 
of a mad girl, for the exposure of her plan showed a 
peculiarly clear head ; nor that of the consumptive, the 
pretended departure for Nice having also been found 
out. 

Besides, the announcement of the union of the vis- 
count with Mile, de Violennes had no doubt reached the 
ears of the deputy ; who, in all probability, had laughed 
at it, when thinking of the discomfiture it caused her. 

On seeing every thing falling to the ground around 
her, she for a moment was allured to suicide, and longed 
for the repose of the tomb. But the tomb could not 
improve matters. She laughed at herself for having 
allowed herself to entertain such unprofitable thoughts. 

But from the meditation in which the picture of death 
plunged her, an idea remained in her mind. Who could 
prevent her acting the part, without committing suicide ? 
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To write to a man, "When you will receive this, I shall 
have ceased to live. Farewell," — is a way that almost 
never fails to bring him to you. And there is nothing 
to contradict the belief that the preparations for the 
act may require more time than was foreseen, so that 
he who is notified may arrive before her last breath. 

A woman is very strong in the presence of the man 
for whom she wishes to die ; and a man, very weak in 
her presence. 

But this last plan was the most impracticable of all. 
Talazac, after those of which he had so long been a vic- 
tim, was no longer innocent enough to regard as serious 
a farce which is so common everywhere. There are 
few women who do not threaten with self-destruction 
the man who wrongs them, if he does not make amends. 
The man who wrongs a woman makes no amends ; and 
she herself, notwithstanding, continues to be present 
every opening night at the theatre. 

This trial of intimidation would place her before Tal- 
azac in the inferior position of an unfortunate, who, no 
longer knowing what to answer a lover determined to 
cast her to the sidewalk from which he had taken her, 
shouts as she sees the ungrateful man pass by, " Well, 
I am going to kill myself." 

For this drama to succeed, it was indispensable that 
it should be sufficiently well constructed for nothing to 
be left to chance ; and the most blasi should be de- 
ceived. And, after all, Talazac would not believe in her 
suicide until he saw her stretched dead on a bier, with 
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tapers surrounding her, and until he could prove the 
rigidity of her limbs by touching them ; for he would 
suppose her capable of every thing, even of falling into 
a lethargy, and awakening just as they were lowering 
her into the grave. 

In what book of astrology, what course of natural 
magic, could she seek the receipt for this make-believe 
death which would seem real to every one, even to Tal- 
azac? 

To throw herself out of a fourth-story window would 
have been a sufficient manifestation ; but by what pro- 
cess could she fall on the pavement without hopelessly 
breaking her bones ? Children were known to fall, and 
be found hanging by their blouses, caught in a corner of 
a balcony. However, chances of this kind cannot be 
counted on beforehand. - 

Nor was poisoning hardly practicable: in case too 
weak a poison should result in purging, which has noth- 
ing poetical about it ; and a strong poison either carries 
one away after a terrible colic or the most repulsive 
retching, or leaves the stomach ruined forever. 

There remained suicide by drowning, which has 
several advantages united to that of publicity and re- 
nown. A young girl plunges from the top of the 
bridge de la Concorde into the Seine, An attempt 
like this, to make away with life, when well and duly 
carried out, becomes a fact, which, being evident to the 
senses, must be admitted. 

A sailor comes along by the happiest chance : he 
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jumps, all dressed, from his boat into the river, and 
brings back to the shore the young lady who, uncon- 
scious or otherwise, appears to be so, and lies two hours 
on the sandy beach. Then follows a tremendous ex- 
citement spreading through Paris and the majority of 
the departments. The story of the tx-fiancSe of the 
famous Talazac, whom he had already presented to 
several of his friends, borne, wet to the skin, into the 
nearest hotel, was enough to fill the newspaper col- 
umns for a week. 

Yes ; but all the remarks which would follow such a 
mad act would probably have an influence to greatly 
irritate Talazac, who in a certain degree would be held 
responsible. A man rarely feels well-disposed towards 
a woman for causing the public to say of him, "The 
villain forsook a poor child, who adored him, and tried 
to drown herself in her despair." 

This kind of a forced marriage rarely takes place, 
even in Molifere. Besides, to leap from the top of the 
bridge de la Concorde is not an acrobatic exercise within 
every one's courage. When the Seine is high, — and it 
was so at this very moment when Antoinette was con- 
sidering the best plan, — it can carry off its prey with 
so swift a current, that the most skilful mariner, even 
William Tell himself, could not catch up with it. 

Then, supposing that all passed off well, and she was 
drawn out safe and sound from her perilous bath ; the 
man she would have at hand to perform the wreclcing 
duties would perhaps talk, and tell his comrades that a 
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young lady told him <hat at two o'clock v^ the afternoon 
she would jump from the parapet of a bridge, and re- 
peat the leap of Leucades ; that he must therefore, for 
a certain price, be on the watch to save her from death. 

And, even if his tongue did not loosen of itself, Tala- 
zac, the person * most interested in this catastrophe, 
would not fail to try and make him tell. Then what a 
disgrace, if the plot should be unrolled before his eyes ! 
She could not survive it, and would sooner really drown 
herself. 

The days were thus passed in deliberating over her 
plans. 

" How did you succeed in discovering the law govern- 
ing the fall of bodies } " was asked Newton. 

** By constantly thinking of it," answered the master 
of science. 

And, by constantly thinking of it, Antoinette also 
discovered something. She set out one morning, in 
company with the Angevine, who, no longer having 
secrets about her mistress to reveal, had again fallen 
under the yoke, and both began to explore the borders 
of the Seine. They walked a long time, the servant 
watching the motion of the boats, and the mistress 
with her eyes sounding the water, by whose color and 
clearness she measured the depth. 

Crouched upon one of the rows of stone which bor- 
der^the Quai de Billy, she saw an old fisherman, screen- 
ing under a straw hat a nose burnt and swollen by the 
hot sun. 
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" Why, how long your line is ! " she exclaimed, profit- 
ing, in order to speak to the fisher, by his stopping to 
pierce a worm with his virgin hook. 

" It is because it is pretty deep round here," he an- 
swered. " The fishes do not come to the surface. In 
1867 I caught, in this very place, a perch weighing a 
pound and a half, because my line was long. Perch 
keep among the rocks, you know." , 

"Ah, indeed!" said Antoinette. "And how deep 
do you think it is where you are fishing } Two metres, 
three metres ? " 

"It is ten at the lowest calculation," replied the 
angler, who had finished his work, and had just thrown 
out his line, whose track he followed with a keen eye. 

' Antoinette, patient as will could make her, waited in 
a silence deep enough to hear a fish bite, until he had 
to renew his bait. 

" What if you should tumble into the water } " said 
she. " A big jish might bite at your line, and pull you 
in." 

"Oh, there is no fear of any such thing as that," 
answered the fisherman, as if this kind of danger could 
not enfeeble the energy of his soul. " I am_ used to 
stranger things than that, I can tell you." 

From this conversation she ascertained, that, if she 
should sink into this quiet water, she would immediate- 
ly have ten or twelve metres in depth above her head. 
This information was valuable. She returned home 
thoughtfully, without speaking a word to Cl^mence on 
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the way. Twelve metres was considerable; but pre- 
cisely because there was a gulf there, in which she 
would have been fatally swallowed up, it would — if 
without rousing suspicions it could be made void of 
danger, while seeming the reverse — singularly, and 
with a turn of the hand, change her future. 

Allowing it to be twelve metres deep, how could she 
set about to reduce them to less than a metre, so that, 
with a woman above middling height, it would reach 
only to the waist, or to the shoulders at most ? 

In this possibility, she saw a plank of safety, which 
she promised to smooth for some time yet 



i 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE LIGHTERMAN. 



In the Galerie des Tombeaux at Versailles, Talazac 
witnessed many intrigues, many broken vows, and 
treacherous acts ; but he was none the less bewildered 
at the accumulation of artifices of which he had of late 
come near being the victim. When the first effect of 
the shock began to die away, the memory of Antoinette 
caused him little more than a vague terror. A young 
girl of that age, after such performances as the jockeys 
say, was capable of any act. He did not really fear 
that she would throw vitriol in the face of the first 
woman whom he honored with a glance. Such impetu- 
osity did not belong to the calculating nature of the 
professor's daughter ; and the dangers to be expected 
were of another kind. 

During the flirtation which preceded what was almost 
an official announcement of their union, he exchanged 
with her a number of letters of various styles, some 
passionate, others simply tender. In a few he confided 
to her his hopes of political preferment, as was very 
natural for a less distinguished fianci to do, but which 
derived a certain importance from the celebrity of the 
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man who confided them to letters too valuable, to 
destroy, yet easily lost" 

It always troubles one to know that his signature is 
in the possession of* a dishonorable person. This girl 
was atrocious, and consequently quite equal to discover- 
ing some chemical agent, capable of obliterating that 
part of a letter immediately preceding the name placed 
below the last line, and, when once effaced, of replacing 
closing lines with a formal promise of marriage, stipu- 
lating a forfeiture of forty thousand francs, or more, in 
case of failure to fulfil it. 

A lawsuit, under such conditions, would cause his 
enemies to literally die of laughter, and he did not care 
to kill them that way. 

The promise, to be sure, would be in a handwriting 
different from that of the signature. But she skilfully 
forged that of M. d'Alaman without having seen it ; 
and was all the more likely, with her perseverance and 
genius for evil-doing, to easily succeed in imitating 
his own, with which she was familiar, having numerous 
specimens before her. 

He therefore thought it most prudent to send back 
her letters, which would permit him to ask for his in 
return. Perhaps she had not yet thought of making 
use of ' the notes from him who had since grown so 
cruelly severe towards her ; but the idea might occur, 
and it was necessary to prevent at the start any attempts 
at intimidation which might end in a deplorable scan- 
dal. 
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He sent, to be delivered into her own hands, a whole 
ream of letter-paper, which she had covered with protes- 
tations of love, which he read once more, here and 
there, and which seemed to him cold as ice. 

He thought, " How was I misled by these rhetorical 
figures ! " 

Two or three phrases, however, apparently less studied 
than the others, but which probably were more so, sent 
a pang to his heart. 

"I loved her very much," he said, "and I would have 
doubted her virtue rather than her sincerity. I could 
even understand the love-affair with d'Alaman, without 
excusing it of course. But that from first to last she 
deceived me, without for a moment forgetting her part, 
and without a truthful word from her lips, passes 
belief. And to think that all those seeming impulses 
of the afternoon were carefully rehearsed in the morn- 
ing! It is more than I can understand." 

He returned her letters, with these words unsigned, — 
" Here are your letters. I beg you to return mine." 
She answered also without a signature, — 
" Having no one to whom to intrust them, I can give 
them only into your own hands." 

She at once divined the anxiety this correspondence 
would cause him ; but she did not think of putting it to 
use, excepting to secure an interview with him when 
necessary. But when that would be, she was unable to 
tell, and would wait until she could, before applying to 
him. He would either hasten to her when she sent for 
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him, or she would keep his letters ; and, when a woman 
refuses to return what has been written her, it is because 
she intends to put it to profit. 

Sure henceforth that he would come at her command, 
with new ardor she pondered over her submarine pro- 
ject. As she one day was passing the Quai Voltaire, 
she noticed a lighterman drawing out, one by one, the 
timbers of a raft stranded against the pier of a bridge, 
and a part of which had gone ashore on the qtuziy not 
far from the baths of the Pont Royal. 

She returned the next day at the same hour, at about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, in order to aiscertain if the 
seaman was still there. Only, as she would not dare to 
go down on the platform and accost this stranger, who 
perhaps would not pleasantly receive the questions she 
wished answered, she did not hesitate to propose to 
Ludovic Fomerot, who had again become her fiatici, to 
accompany her in a walk, which they, like a " couple of 
friends," would take together. 

Ludovic, who was more than ever a mere copying- 
clerk, asked special leave of his chief, and, having ob- 
tained it, donned a blue cravat for this occasion ; which 
to him was an exceedingly solemn one. 

She declared her very artistic intention of visiting 
the Louvre, where the clerk docilely escorted her, ad- 
miring, at her command, the madonnas and crucified 
Christs. Then she left the galleries, on the pretext 
that looking too long at pictures gave her the headache. 

Ludovic felt the same, but did not dare say so. From 
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the Louvre to the Quai Voltaire the distance is trifling, 
although to Antoinette it was of great importance. 

The lighterman was busily at his work, energetically 
breaking up the stranded wreck, the scattered parts of 
which he tossed on the shore. 

" Look ! what is that man doing } " Antoinette asked 
Ludovic, who was gazing in another direction. 

" He is unloading timber," he answered quickly, as 
an apology for his inattention. 

" bh, how interesting it is to watch him I " she said 
in a childlike tone. " Will you go down on the shore 
with me ? " 

This " will you,*' was an unnecessary concession, as 
young Fomerot received his orders without thinking he 
had a right to express his will. With Antoinette on 
his arm, he descended the stone steps which led to the 
water's edge, and went with her to watch the man, who, 
up to his knees in the Seine, was fishing up pieces of 
timber. 

She suddenly gave a little scream, crying, " Oh, dear 
me ! I have lost my sun-umbrella." 

Perhaps you left it at home," said Ludovic. 
No, I am sure I did not ; for I had it in my hand 
when I went into the Louvre. Oh, how stupid I am ! 
I left it in the umbrella-room : here is the check they 
gave me. Go quickly, my friend, and look for it." 

" You will come with me } " 

" No, my friend," replied Antoinette. " Go alone : I 
am very tired, and then it is nearly four o'clock. I am 
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afraid the Louvre may be closed. I should be so sorry 
to lose that beautiful sun-umbrella that my godmother 
gave me ! " 

" And what will you do ? " 

" I will wait for you here. If you run, you will reach 
there in five minutes." 

Ludovic, with one bound, reached the quai; and with 
one step Antoinette was by the side of the lighterman, 
whom she addressed with these words : — 

" How much do you earn a day, my friend ? " 

" How much, mademoiselle ? " said the man, who 
with one toss of the head threw back a mass of black 
hair that concealed his forehead. " Forty or fifty sous ; 
and sometimes three francs, when k brings it." 

Antoinette did not waste anytime trying to under- 
stand what the lighterman meant by the words, " when 
it brings it." 

" Well, instead of three, would you like to earn five 
francs ? " she asked, looking at him with the expression 
of an accomplice. 

" To do what ? " he asked. 

"To do nothing," replied Antoinette. "To-morrow, 
soon after one o'clock in the afternoon, be where you 
are now. You will learn for what I need you." 

Saying which she slipped into his hand the five francs 
which were the wages of the bargain. . 

The lighterman took them as security, and she was 
going away, but changed her mind. 

" If you see a gentleman approach, and speak to me 
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presently, do not breathe a word about our agreement," 
she said to him. 

" You will see that I don't tattle," he answered, re- 
suming his work. 

Ludovic soon arrived in a violent perspiration, with 
the umbrella in his hand ; and both went on their way 
homeward to the Rue St. Antoine, walking, as was 
advisable for a couple who could set up housekeeping 
only by being economical. 

During this tiresome journey, which marked to An- 
toinette the distance which probably separated her for- 
ever from the society she had dreamed of entering, she 
mentally repeated to herself, while answering the clerk's 
gallantries with monosyllables, — 

" To think that with Talazac or the viscount I should 
have always gone out in a carriage, and with my cipher 
or arms on it! However, we shall see what will 
happen." 

The next day she went out towards noon, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, which she told her father had not 
agreed with her ; and, having had the Angevine accom- 
pany her as far as the Hotel de Ville, which was not 
then rebuilt, she dismissed her, and went alone to the 
Quai Voltaire, beyond which she spied the lighterman 
who was waiting for her with skin as black as, but with 
linen a little whiter than, the evening before. She did 
not have to descend the steps ; for, when he saw her, he 
went up to meet her. 

" Follow me," she said. 
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And she walked on befm-e him, keeping ahead all the 
time, as far as the Quai de Billy, when she allowed him 
to join her. The fisherman was there again, still bait- 
ing his hook, and catching nothing. 

She went along the Seine for about fifty metres, in 
order to avoid renewing her acquaintance with this 
lover of angling. 

" Can you give me an idea of the exact depth of the 
Seine at this place ? " she asked. 

" Oh, it is deep ! " answered the man : " there is no 
shore here." 

" How deep ? " 

" Certainly eight or nine metres." 

" It is less than the fisherman reckoned," she thought 
" Is there any way to fill up those eight metres.? " 

" Fill them up ! " exclaimed the man, " With what, 
and to do what ? " 

"With what you wish, and to do what I wish," 
replied Antoinette, who, intending to pay without 
bargaining, wished to be obeyed without having to 
explain. " If you should take a notion, after jumping 
into the water here, to have it come up only to your 
waist, how would you manage it ? " 

"Why," stammered the man, greatly surprised at 
this odd question, and beginning to take his bene- 
factress for a crazy woman, "why, it would not be 
easy. You must first run in a boat filled with sand; 
but every one has not a boat at hand." 

"One could be bought," said Antoinette. "And, 
after you slip the boat in, what do you do ? " 
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*'I throw big stones in the water, as many as are 
necessary to have it reach the height you wish; but 
running boats is forbidden, and filling in with stones 
also, on account of the navigation." 

" The work can be done at night, and no one know 
any thing about it," she said 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



THE INTERVIEW. 



The lighterman resisted for some time : then the 
enticing promises of pecuniary profit, which were re- 
doubled at the mention of each new diflficulty, finally 
triumphed over his last scruples. He need not give 
himself concern in any way. She would buy the 
stones and the boat, which they would use to sink into 
the water. To throw stones into the Seine had never 
been regarded as a breach of the law. 

Yet, as she needed money, she had to resign herself 
to sending the unfaithful Clemence to sell a certain 
number of jewels, a few of which were even given her 
by Talazac himself; but she hoped that they would 
bring her many others in return, and she did not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice a part for the whole. 

The Angevine must again go to the pawn-shop, 
where she had fraudulently pledged the spoons and 
forks ; but this time it was at the request of her mis- 
tress, who sent h6r to take her watch where she never 
would have dared \.o go herself. 

Money being the bone and sinew of innumerable 
things, she could soon pay her employ^ by instalments, 
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which would increase his ardor. For fifty francs he 
bought a deep but damaged pinnace, which, balanced 
by means of a pile of paving-stones, formed a plat- 
form already sufficiently elevated. Every evening the 
lighterman added a few big stones, measuring after- 
wards the height to be attained. 

Finally, after following Antoinette's instructions to 
the letter, when he thought his submarine construction 
finished, he went into the water himself to try its 
soundness, and found that he stood with about half his 
body above the level of the Seine. If Antoinette 
jumped in, it would nearly reach her waist. 

** Return to-morrow," she said to him, " in order to 
make sure that the river has not risen, and that it is 
at the same level. I will see to the rest.*' 

She then pulled off two little branches from a tree 
on the wharf, and planted them in the interstices of 
two stones at each limit of the space occupied by the 
boat, so that no mistake need be feared. 

Every thing being ready for the battle, she resolved 
to wage it. 

When Talazac demanded his letters, she decided to 
simply answer in these words : — 

" I should already have returned your letters, if, for a week, I 
had not been vainly seeking a way to get them to you without 
danger of their miscarriage, in which event you would not fail to 
accuse me of having retained them for future use. 

" I, therefore, shall give them up only into your own hands, and 
not one will be missing. Since you seem to be so eager to recover 
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your property^ no doubt you will consent to be in the garden of 
the Palais Royal, near the left, as you enter the Orleans path, 
to-morrow evening at nine o'clock. Let me find ]^ou sitting in 
one of the chairs around the trees. That part of the garden is 
dimly lighted, and no one will recognize either you or me." 

** P.S. — It is understood that not a word will be exchanged 
between us, and that when the letters are once in your hands each 
of us wlU leave.'* 

Antoinette's silence in regard to his demand had 
rather disturbed Talazac, who was constantly afraid he 
might see hts bilUts-dotix in some newspaper devoted 
to scandal. 

The precautions she took to prevent his doubting 
her honesty, as he had for many reasons her virtue, 
rc-assurcd him so far that he wondered if he should not 
go for his letters^ which she evidently did not intend 
to use. 

He reflected, that, after all, he would have security ; 
and, however painful it would be to see in her fallen 
estate the Antoinette he had loved when he believed 
her sincere and pure, he resolved to be at the place 
which she appointed. 

He wondered whether he should find her changed ; 
for hardened as she might be to disappointments, 
which she must always expect, she could not but be 
utterly cast down by the failure of all her plans and 
hopes. 

The condition which seemed to impose an absolute 
silence on them both removed every suspicion in r^;ard 
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to her seeking a reconciliation. Besides, he had finally 
convinced himself that she had never loved him, and 
that a base ambition, she was in haste to gratify, alone 
led her into the labyrinth of a wretched intrigue. 

If she specified that not a word should be spoken to 
her, it was because she had wholly renounced him. 
Perhaps she had already entered into other relations, 
and plotted machinations elsewhere ; and her eagerness 
to return his letters came from the fear lest some inter- 
ested person might discover them in her drawer. 

Therefore he resolved to strictly conform to the pro- 
gramme laid out by herself. He would seize the pack- 
age of letters, without even looking at her ; for he cer- 
tainly could not, without feeling disturbed, meet her 
eyes, whose keenness frightened him. 

When eight o'clock struck, he took a carriage, which, 
in less than fifteen minutes, bore him to the Palais 
Royal, where he wished to arrive the first, in order to 
spare her the humiliation of waiting for him, and the 
embarrassment of promenading alone along dark alleys 
where a woman always seems to be seeking quern 
devoret. 

Therefore it was he who promenaded, full of emotion, 
and shivering in spite of himself, while remembering 
the afternoons passed with her in conversations so 
chastely loving, that he could not yet become accus- 
tomed to the idea that all that modest candor was 
played by a comidienney whose equal even the Conser- 
vatoire rarely brings out. 
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Then the figures of the viscount and his Antoinette 
between two bottles of champagne appeared before him. 

It was laughable and crueL 

At quarter of nine he selected a solitary chair under 
a dusty tree> the second in the row extending along the 
booths in the side paths, seated himself, and, buried in 
his meditations, waited. 

Suddenly a shadow intercepted the light shining in 
his face. He raised his head; and before him stood 
Antoinette, holding out a package of letters. 

She was so pale that she was like a white spot in the 
darkness. She had hastily wrapped herself in a black 
cloak, which completely enveloped her from her throat 
to her boots, as if she had taken only time to conceal 
the tUgligi of her dress, coquetry henceforth being a 
matter of indifEerence and useless. Her unkempt hair 
strayed from her bonnet in wild and straggling locks. 
No one could say how far it was due to art, but it cer- 
tainly was charming disorder. 

"Count them," she said, holding out the letters, "to 
see if they are all there." 

Talazac took the package, without for a moment think- 
ing of counting them, which, moreover, would have been 
impossible, as he would have been singularly embar- 
rassed in trying to remember the number and contents 
of the letters she received from him during their en- 
gagement. 

Antoinette turned on her heels with the coolness of 
a soldier returning to the barracks after performing the 
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duty commanded of him. She took two steps towards 
a gate of exit ; and Talazac, while following her with 
his eyes, was, in spite of himself, painfully struck by 
the ascetic thinness of the woman whom disappoint- 
ment, if not sorrow, had reduced in so short a time. 
Her shoulders stood out sharply under her cloak, and 
to the curves of her elastic figure had succeeded the 
stiffness of a spindle; while her light step had given 
place to the dragging motion of a somnambulist. There 
needed only a taper in her hand to complete the vision. 

Suddenly, as she reached the Valois path, where he 
expected to see her disappear under one of the arches, 
she leaned against a railing, as if unable to go farther, 
and, burying her face in her hands, burst into sobs. 

Talazac trembled lest some passer-by might approach 
the weeping woman to ask the cause of these passionate 
tears in public, and that a crowd might form around 
her. What a situation for him, if Antoinette should 
have a nervous attack ! With two strides he crossed 
the space which separated the tree from the railing, and, 
hurriedly taking her on his arm, said, — 

" Come to my carriage : you cannot return alone at 
such an hour. I will have you driven home." 

Antoinette, love-lorn and lifeless, allowed herself to 
be carried away in a state of unconsciousness bordering 
on a swoon. He carried her to the hack, which was 
waiting for him in the Place, and which he would rather 
not have entered with her. But, to trust her to a 
strange coachman, who, being paid in advance, might 
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demand pay for the trip, or make a mistake in the ad- 
dress, or drive her to strange places, was an imprudence 
which the laws of French politeness would not allow. 

He resolved, therefore, to take a seat beside her, and 
she might not notice his presence. 

" I am stifling ! " she gasped, after a few turns of the 
wheels. 

Talazac let down the windows, without disturbing 
himself about the draughts. 

" Do you wish any thing to drink ? " he asked ; for he 
found himself opposite not a criminal, bat a sick woman. 

" No, no, thanks," she said, waving her hands, as if 
so weak that the least word wearied her. Then she fell 
back in her comatose state. 

However, the nearer her home they came, the more 
he reflected that he could not let her return to her 
father's house thus. In the first place she certainly 
would not have the strength to mount the four stories. 
In the second place, hbw could she explain her noctur- 
nal and evidently exciting expedition ? 

Nothing is so cruel as to have on one's arms a dead 
person, or one nearly so, with whom one does not really 
know what to do. If he had known any friend of the 
Aliberts in whose care he could place her ! But after 
the breaking-off of their marriage, that had been so 
noised abroad, no one certainly had less right than him- 
self to be running through the streets in a iSte-d-tite 
with her. The whole affair began to be excessively 
annoying. 
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His photograph was in every window ; and he would 
not even dare sit in a cafi with her, where people would 
probably recognize him. He made up his mind to stop 
before an apothecary-store, where the globes of various 
colors attracted his eye. He got out, and asked for 
something for a person who had been taken ill in his 
carriage, and whom the most violent jolting was power- 
less to bring to herself. 

The apothecary prepared something, and went him- 
self to Antoinette, and held a little ether under her 
nostrils, and made her swallow a couple of drops on a 
lump of sugar. Then Talazac stepped into the car- 
riage, and they drove on. 

Antoinette now opened her eyes, and appeared to be 
astonished that he was the person escorting her home. 

" How do you feel V he asked. 

" I .^ oh ! very well, very well. I am not ill," she an- 
swered, trying to sit up ; for she had gradually taken an 
almost horizontal position, with her feet on the opposite 
seat of the carriage. 

"Yes, you are very ill," replied the deputy. "So 
much so, that it is impossible for you to appear before 
your father now. We must wait till your face is a little 
more composed." 

" No, no : let us go back. It is nothing," she said 
indifferently. 

"Well, we will take one turn around the Champs 
Elys^es, then we will go back. The air will do you 
good." 
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" No, not to the Champs Elys^es ! " she said, with a 
kind of terror. 

He divined that the memory of that broad avenue, 
down which she had so often walked, leaning on his 
arm, as she accompanied him to his home, in the days 
when they were engaged, was particularly aggravating 
to her illness. 

" Very well, we will go wherever you wish," he said. 

" Over the quais^ along the Seine. I am stifling. It 
seems to me I could breathe more freely there." 

** Take the road to the qtiais^^ Talazac shouted to the 
coachman. 

They rode on in silence, at the pace of a hack-horse, 
which, seeming to conform itself to the sad thoughts 
of his " travellers," affected the gait of a horse bearing 
a hearse. Antoinette had taken the precaution to 
choose an evening not wholly without a moon, for she 
could not decently take a match to light the place where 
it was her intention to stop. 

** Are you cold } " asked Talazac. " If you are, I will 
close a window." 

She nodded for him not to do so, as she wished to 
have the windows open, in order to carefully examine* 
her ground. 

She finally recognized the shore which she had ex- 
plored in the company of the seaman, and saw the place 
where the persistent fisherman daily planted himself. 
She was only fifty steps distant from her submarine con- 
struction, and she judged it necessary to order the hack 
to be stopped. 
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"The motion of the carriage makes me feel giddy," 
she said. "I would like to get out." 

"But you are too weak/* observed her ex-fianci, 
" You couldn't take two steps without falling." 

" No matter I feel too ill to stay here. Let me get 
out. The open air will restore me." 

Saying which, she opened the door, without waiting 
for Talazac's consent, slipped from the carriage to the 
ground, and would have fallen almost lifeless, if her 
companion, springing from the step, had not used all 
his strength to support her on his arm. 

" Lean on me," he said. 

She did so, walking languidly at his side, as if she 
mistook him for her physician. He guided her along 
by the water, which she pensively watched glide by. 

" I feel a little better," she said. "The fresh air has 
almost entirely restored me. I weary you, and waste 
your time. Pardon me. A few steps more, and I shall 
be able to get into the carriage again." 

" It is a question of your health, not of my fatigue," 
answered Talazac, quite moved at such simplicity, hav- 
ing feared, for a moment, some theatrical scene. Be- 
sides, he was re-assured as to himself. 

Life has its difficulties and also its impossibilities. 
To marry the woman who once had the Viscount d* Ala- 
man for a lover was one of the latter. Whatever might 
happen, he could say, — 

" I am content." 

If he had been in the slightest danger, he would have 
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shown less solicitude. However, as her limbs mani- 
festly trembled, he pressed her to him with considera- 
ble energy, fearing lest she slip from his hold. And 
his thoughts ran thus : — 

" To think, had it not been for chance, which people 
of greater faith than mine would not fail to call Provi- 
dential, instead of being here, tottering and dragging 
herself along like a dying woman, she would be reign- 
ing in my salons as the lady of the house, and triumph 
in the society of all the illustrious men of Paris ! And 
she would have been in her right place, for she certainly 
was made to attract attention : besides, she knows how 
to compel it." 

He had no feeling of resentment towards her. He 
even sincerely pitied her ; for, whatever she had done, 
she was sufficiently punished. 

Antoinette appeared to be not quite conscious on 
whose arm she was thus taking the air. Since they 
met in the garden of the Palais Royal, she had not 
spoken a word which reminded Talazac of the part he 
had played in her life. 

Then she looked at him as if she recognized him at 
last, and uttered these words which seemed to come 
from her lips in spite of herself : — 

" What pains me is, that you thought I wished to 
make use of your letters." 

" I ! " said Talazac, who outside of politics did not 
know how to lie. "Why, no, not at all. I asked their 
return, because letters sometimes stray into other 
hands." 
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" Unless they are stolen, like tho5e of the viscount," 
she replied. 

How dared she, in his presence, call up the memory 
of d'Alaman ? She must have absolutely renounced all 
hope of naving her fault forgotten. He was almost 
pleased with her for this sacrifice of herself. 

" My-letters contained nothing that could not be read 
before any one," he resumed. " I wrote them from the 
sincerity of my heart. I asked for them because I re- 
turned yours ; that is all." 

Antoinette shook her head, as if to say, — 

" You men may be induced to believe such things, 
but I cannot." 

"As for the rest," she continued, considering Tala- 
zac's assertion as null and void, " you had a thousand 
more reasons to mistrust me. That is what pained 
me so." 

" Perhaps ; but I cannot be constantly on my guard." 

Antoinette then, suddenly changing the subject, 
said, — 

" You know he is married ? " 

" Who } ^ 

" The other ; the viscount." 

This persisting in speaking of the viscount disarmed 
Talazac. A suspicion. crossed his mind. Was not the 
rupture with d' Alaman, more than that with himself, the 
cause of her sad state } That would be comical. So 
he could not even have the right to preserve this last 
delusion, that she had wept and grown thin for his sake. 
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The bitter feelings roused by this possibility escaped 
his lips. 

" That is why you look so disconsolate/' he said with 
a wicked smile. ''¥ou fancied, no doubt, that this 
M. d'Alaman was also going to offer you his name." 

" You are mistaken. He had no desire to offer it to 
me ; and I should, in any case, have refused it. From 
the moment I found I could not be your wife, I could 
not be the wife of any other." 

"Why not.?" he asked in the same ironical tone. 
" If they are rich, and in good positions, all husbands 
are of equal value." 

The conversation, once begun, could not end thus. 
Talazac, who, since their rupture, had in his heart all 
that a man who has been betrayed and trodden under 
foot by the woman he adored, can accumulate in the 
way of recrimination, hurled forth one accusation after 
another, then all of them at once. He poured them 
upon her overwhelmingly, as a lawyer pleading a civil 
suit rains down epithets on the accused from whom he 
intends to claim damages with interest. 

He treated her as if she were the worst of women ; 
pitilessly analyzing every step and act, one by one. He 
had so surely been her dupe, that he felt real pride in 
showing her that he was one no longer. 

She let the torrent boil over ; knowing that when one 
goes too far in his reproaches, he almost always goes 
the other way. When he had condemned her for every 
thing, even the clasp of her hands, and the tones of her 
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voice, she answered all this abuse — which, however, 
was well deserved — by these simple words : — 

" I loved you. I wished to be yours. I did every 
thing in the world to succeed. There was my crime." 

" You loved me ! Who believes it } You thought it 
fine to be my wife : it was nothing else. It was not the 
man you would marry, but the deputy, the orator. If 
an accident had suddenly deprived me of speech, you 
would have thrown me aside without the slightest hesi- 
tation," said he bitterly. 

Then he continued, — 

"You dreamed of some important ministerial office 
for me, or rather for yourself, nobody knows what, — 
perhaps the presidency of the council ; perhaps some- 
thing even higher. It is the loss of those treasures 
which enrages' you, and takes away your strength. As 
for myself, I am regretted only as an accessory." 

He spoke with violence, and had no idea that what 
he said was so true. 

She adopted the only acceptable defence, and kept 
saying, — 

" I loved you : I loved you." 

"But if you loved me, wretched woman," he could 
not help crying, "why did you not confess every thing 
to me? I -could have pardoned you your false letters 
and lying telegrams. The first proof of love is con- 
fidingness. But you showed none. It was to this 
d'Alaman you went and told every thing; and it was 
with him, in his room, at his table, you wicked woman, 
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that you plotted to make me the most ridiculous and 
also the most unhappy of men ; for when I said to you« 
I loved you, I was sincere. 

" What ! I did not love you ! But then, why was I 
to marry you ? I had nothing to expect from you, who 
have no fortune, name, or position in the world. I 
followed my inclination, as you did yours. Only mine 
was honest, and yours was not." 

" I loved you, I tell you," she obstinately repeated. 
"Every thing, — I would have given every thing for 
you, since I even went so far as to risk my honor, which 
I valued more than my life." 

"Yes," said Talazac. "The misfortune is, that, 
valuing honor more than one's life, it is always the 
former that is given, and never the latter." 

" Life ! do you think, then, that I cling to it ? " asked 
Antoinette, looking at him wildly. 

" Why, certainly, I think you do, very strongly. If 
you did not, you would not have worked so hard to 
make yourself so agreeable and brilliant." 

" Life is so indifferent to me, that I would have long 
ago ended it, if it were not for my poor father's 
despair." 

" Your father comes in very opportunely to save you 
on the brink of suicide. He did not save you on that 
of treachery, however." 

"Do not laugh and mock at me, M. Talazac," she 
said in a grave voice. " Some day, and soon perhaps, 
you will regret having doubted my devotion and my 
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love ; for, before long, you shall have the sole proof in 
my power to give you." 

He replied to these dismal prognostics, with a loud 
burst of laughter, which he tried to prolong rather 
than check. 

" Ah, ah, ah ! we are going to threaten even death. 
When women no longer know what to say, when it is ^ 
impossible to them to deny any thing, and when they 
are caught in the act, they say, 'I am going to kill 
myself.' It has become a tradition. You lack origi- 
nality, my dear." 

At this moment, for the fifth or sixth time, they were 
passing between the two branches which Antoinette 
had taken the precaution to plant in the ground, in 
order to mark the distance she could go without danger 
of drowning. She touched them with her foot, one 
after the other, and, placing herself in the middle, she 
suddenly stopped as if a new thought had just come 
to her. 

" Ah ! you are convinced that I was ' only an adven- 
turess, an ambitious, intriguing woman, without heart 
or modesty. When I tell you that I have adored you, 
that I still adore you ; that far from you, and without 
you, life is a torment to me, — you do not believe me, 
do you ? " 

"No : certainly I do not believe you." 

She quickly let go of his arm, stood for one instant 
on the water's edge, and, crying in a loud voice, " Now 
you will believe me," resolutely sprang in. 
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She leaped with the spring of a person who is sure 
to find a footing at less than a metre's depth. What 
was her anguish at finding herself sinking in up to her 
chest, then to her throat, then, becoming heavier by 
the violence of her struggle, swallowed up entirely in 
the current that swept her onward ! 

She came to the surface, and, taking no thought of 
her suicide, gave one despairing cry, — 

"Help!" 

And again disappeared, appeared once more, then 
was swallowed up forever in the water and darkness. 

Talazac, amazed at the rapidity with which she took 
this Leucades leap, wished to spring in after her ; but 
she had already gone under, and he could not tell the 
precise spot where she jumped. He ran along the 
banks like a crazy man, shouting, — 

" Save her, save her ! " 

And his only answer was the gurgling, gulping 
sound of the water; then he went back to the quai^ 
repeating, — 

" A woman is drowning ! A boat, quick ! " 

A boat was brought, but not quickly; and the 
mariner who consented to venture in it, through this 
perilous darkness, — for the moon had gone below the 
horizon some moments before, — merely explored around 
the shore, without pushing his investigations more 
than two strokes beyond; which, besides, could end 
only in the discovery of a corpse. 

Chance, that great controller of human plans, had 
brought about this catastrophe : — 
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Two boats, during the day, crossed each other's path 
in the Seine ; and the smallest, to avoid collision, put on 
extra steam, until it was borne close to the shore, graz- 
ing the stonework. In turning round to get into the 
offing, the keel struck against one of the rocks which 
formed the support of the platform constructed by the 
lighterman in obedience to Antoinette's orders. A 
stone being detached loosened another, and the whole 
structure was weakened, then gradually wholly dis- 
jointed : so that the young girl plunged, not into one 
metre, but fifteen feet, of water. 

Before beginning the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon 
said, — 

" We have on our side ninety chances out of a hun- 
dred." 

It was the hundredth chance that fell to his lot, and 
he was beaten. Antoinette exerted herself to provide 
against every accident ; and she died on account of the 
only one she had not foreseen. 
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AFTER XXIV. 

THE LAST DELUSION. 

The tragic end of Mile. Alibert, whom Talazac had 
for a moment presented to the world as his fiancie^ filled 
the* columns of newspapers of every character. The 
responsibility was universally laid to the charge of the 
deputy, who, after giving her such a brilliant introduc- 
tion, forsook her, without even trying to explain his 
sudden withdrawal. For her sake, and, in fact, for his 
own also, he confided to no one that she had passed a 
whole afternoon listening to the love of another man. 

He was none the less broken down with grief and 
remorse. Then she loved him, and consequently was 
not guilty, as it were, of all the irregularities she com- 
mitted to succeed in making herself beloved by him ; 
for does not passion excuse all the crimes done in its 
name } 

And he mocked at her when she kept saying to him 
that life was a burden to her, and that, as he would 
have no more to do with her, she would die ! He now 
had the cruel proof that her heart was sincere and loyal, 
in spite of her acts of apparent dishonesty. She spoke 
the truth when she told him, a few moments before her 
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death, " I siacrificed my honor for you, which was more 
than my life." In truth, then, she listened to d'Alaman 
in order not to lose the love of her Talazac. 

And, to establish the fact, that after the sacrifice of 
her honor that of her life no longer counted, she killed 
herself before him coldly and resolutely, with the same 
premeditation that governed all her acts. 

He alone was guilty : he should have measured the 
whole extent of that love which had recoiled at nothing 
to attain its lawful aim, which was the possession of the 
one beloved. He should have understood and forgiven 
her every thing. He constantly ridiculed the bourgeoisie^ 
and acted like the dullest bourgeois. He had seen and 
suspected nothing. He declared that he was deceived, 
and persisted in his belief. She deceived him, it was 
evident, because she loved him, and she must pay for 
the excesses to which that love had driven her. 

He put on mourning, and wore it six months. . He 
asked M. Alibert, who was nearly insane with grief, for 
a portrait of Antoinette, which he hung in his study, 
and before which he spent hours at a time. 

" She is the only woman who loved me," he would 
say to himself, " and the only one whom I shall always 
love." 

To his political celebrity was added the prestige of 
having in his collection a young girl who died for his 
sake. Wealthy matches were proposed to him for his 
consolation, but he unhesitatingly rejected them all 
unnoticed. 
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" Let them kill themselves for me first, then we will 
see about it," he answered the friends who undertook 
to marry him in spite of himself. 

Antoinette's body, which was found after a three- 
days' search, near an arch of the St. Cloud Bridge, is 
buried at Pfere Lachaise ; and Talazac always goes once 
a week to renew the flowers with which he covers her 
tombstone. The grave alone knows the secret of her 
pretended suicide, and will keep it. Her last trick was 
therefore the only one which brought success to her 
whom he called Mademoiselle Bismarck. 
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cloth, $1 00 

** This is twice the book that * Helenas Babies * is, and deserves to have twice 
the sale."— M Y. Evening Mail, 

" A work of smgular abiUty."— A^. Y. TinuM, 

** There is a fine humor as well as a g^enuine earnestness about this book that 
makes it very attractive." — Springfield Union, 

'' A fresh, racy and original book.*'— 5/tfr ef the We$i, 

le-bix 1,000 

THE SCRIPTURE CLUB OF VALLEY REST ; or, Sketches 
of Everybody's Neig^hbor. Square i6mo, with frontispiece, 
paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1 00 

^ The author depicts human nature as he finds it, as everybody finds it.'* — 
AT. Y, Herald, 

** The book is one of acceptable surprises— it is satire, it is truth, it is nature, it 
is argument ; it is much more, but never ridicule. There is no man, mmister or lay- 
man, who is not curled up into a knot with bigotry, but can take kindly and laugha- 
bly to the discussions of the *' Scripture Club of Valley Rest,* whose members point 
more than one moral for more than one community." — Chicago Post, 

** An odd compound of rollicking humor and sting^ing satire.**— ^5a/»r<&Jr 
Evening Post, 

333?d- 1,000 

OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN. The Sequel to "Helen's 
Babies." Containing a veracious account of the Management of 
Helen's Babies by a lady who knew just how the children of other 
people should be trained ; also a statement of the exact measure of 
the success obtained. Square i6mo, with frontispiece, paper, 50 
cts. ; cloth, $1 00 

** Possesses the irrraistible chsum of perfect naturalness.**— /V//x^r^C>(rv«/e&. 

** Abounds in racy descriptions of comical combinations and ludicrous situa- 
tions, and as a cause for laughter, its reading will enable anyone to outshake the 
ague."— 7%r Christian Union, 

** Brimful of quaint humor and common senae."— Episcopal Methodist, 

BUDGE AND TODDIE : Their Haps and Mishaps. Being an 

Illustrated Edition of "Other People's Children." With designs 

by Lucy G. Morse. Octavo, cloth extra, beautifully printed and 

i bound, . $1 50 

An illustrated edition of that now famous book, *^ Other People's Children.'* 
will, it is thought, find a ready welcome. The amusing illustrations by Mrs. Morse 
will add greatly to the value of a volume whose fnends already number tens of 
thousands, while the handsome form in which the book is issued will commend it to 
all those in search of a desirable and readable presentation volume. 

THE WORST BOY IN TOWN. Square, i6mo. illustrated, 
cloth flk«^- ^^^"^ 

i/^ G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 182 Fifth Avenue, N^ York. 
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